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PREFACE. 


The history of civilization consists greatly in the history 
of the useful arts These arts form the basis of social 
improvement. By their means men are raised above abject 
want, become possessed of comforts and luxuries, and acquire 
the leisure necessary to cultivate the higher departments 
of knowledge. There is also an intimate connexion between 
the arts and natural science Mutually aiding each other, 
they go hand m hand in the course of improvement. The 
manufactory, the laboratory, and the study of the natural 
philosopher, are m close practical conjunction. Without 
the aid of science, the arts would be contemptible without 
practical application, science would consist only of barren 
theories, which an en would have no motive to pursue. 

These lemarks apply with peculiar force to the arts by 
which clothing is produced, and, above all, to the Cottou 
Manufacture of England, which is the very creature of 
mechanical invention and chemical discovery, and which 
has, m its turn, rendered the most important service to 
science, as well as increased the wealth and power of the 
country 

The subject of this volume may therefore claim attention 
from the man of science and the political philosopher, as 
well as from the manufacturer and merchant To trace the 
origin and progress of so great a manufacture, with the 
causes of that progress, is more worthy the poms of the 
student, than to make himsolf acquainted with the annals of 
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wars and dynasties, or with nineteen-twentieths of the matters 
which fill the pages of history 

The Cotton Manufacture of England presents a spectacle 
unparalleled in the annals of industry, whether we regard 
the suddenness of its giowth, the magnitude which it has 
attained, or the wonderful inventions to which its progress 
is to be ascribed. Within the memory of many now living, 
those machines have been bi ought into use, which have made 
as great a revolution m manufactures as the art of printing 
effected in literature. Within the same period, the Cotton 
Manufacture of this country has sprung up from insignificance, 
and has attained a greater extent than the manufactures of 
wool and linen combined, though these have existed for 
centuries. 

Sixty years since, our manufacturers consumed little more 
than three million lbs of raw cotton annually, the annual 
consumption is now two hundred and eighty million lbs. 
In 1750 the county of Lancaster, the chief seat of the trade, 
had a population of only ‘207,400, in 1831, the number of 
its inhabitants had swelled to 1,336,854 A similar increase 
has taken place m Lanarkshire, the principal seat of the 
manufacture m Scotland. The families supported by this 
branch of industry are estimated to comprise > million and 
a half of individuals, and the goods produced not only 
furnish a large part of the clothing consumed m this king- 
dom, but supply nearly one-half of the immense export trade 
of Britain, find their way into all the markets of the world, 
and are; even destroying m the Indian market the competition 


So thought Pliny, when he said — " Mira humanl ingenll peate, sangulnem 
et oedes condere annallbus juvnt, ut scelera hominum noscautur round! Ipaiua 
ignaTis. 11 -— ,Phs, Slit Nai. 1 li. c 9 Locke’* opinion on the study of the useful 
arts wal thu* expressed — “ There li a large field of knowledge, proper for the use 
and advantage of men in world •, vlx. to find out new inventions of despatch, 
toshortenOt case our labour or applying sagaciously together several agents and 
rnfttflrittls,tO‘priMnire uew aul be i-fi ia( produc'ion* fit fur our use, whereby our 
itoclt of tithes, l\ i things uteiyl for the conven encee of our life,) may be 
li creased, or uerter prtstr oil’ — /o'li king’s /j/e if I rrie, Bvo edition, voh 1 
'p. 163 
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of the ancient manufacture of India itself, the native country 
of the raw matenal, and the earliest seat of the ait 

The causes of this unexampled extension of manufacturing 
industry are to be found in a senes of Bplendid inventions 
and discoveries, by the combined effect of which a spmner 
now produces as much yam m a day, as by the old processes 
he could have produced in a year , and cloth, which formerly 
required six or eight months to bleach, is now bleached m a 
few hours 

It is the object of this volume to record the rise, progress, 
aud present state of this great manufacture , — briefly to notice 
its ancient history in the East, and its sluggish and feeble 
progress in other countries, until the era of invention m 
England, — to point out the advantages of this country foi 
manufacturing industry , — to state, more fully and accurately 
than has hitherto been done, the origin and authorship of 
the great mechanical inventions, including the fly -shuttle, 
the spinning by rollers, the carding machine , the jenny, the 
mule, the steam- engine, the power-loom, the dressing-machine, 
the cylinder printing machine, and mechanical engi amng , — 
to mention the important chemical discoveries m the art of 
bleaching, and the various and beautiful processes of calico- 
printing , — tqshew the combined effect of these inventions and 
discoveries, u\ the astonishing extension of the manufacture,— 
to give the natural history of the Taw matenal, cotton-wool, — 
to shew how far the trade has been interfered with by legis- 
lative enactments and fiscal regulations, — to desenbe and 
illustrate the present state of the manufacture, and the condi- 
tion of the vast population engaged in its vanons depart- 
ments, — and, finally, to weigh the probabilities in favour of, 
or against, the continued pre-eminence of the English Cotton . 
Manufactuie. 

Thus extensive and interesting is the field which I have 
aspired to occupy In the greater part of it I have had no 
predecessor The want of a comprehensive and accurate 
history of the Cotton Manufacture has often been lamenjgdr 
and has been justly considered discreditable to the 
b 1 
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of the country which is the birth-place of so mapy admit able 
inventions, and where the most extraordinary branch of 
manufactures and commerce ever known has sprung up with 
marvellous rapidity 

In executing my task, I have received valuable assistance 
from gentlemen, who combine a thorough practical knowledge 
of the manufacture with the best information as to its history’ 

I have been fortunate enough to meet with evidence as to the 
real authorship of the greatest inventions m cotton spinning, 
never before published, and as decisive as it is novel. I have 
also had the advantage of the evidence recently given before 
the Commission to inquire into the condition of children 
working in Factories, and before the Select Committees of 
the House of Commons on Manufactures, Commeiee, and 
Shipping, and on Hand-loom Weavers , by which much light 
is cast on ,the actual state of the Cotton Manufacture, and on 
the condition of all classes of persons engaged m it I have 
been favoured by the Factory Inspectors with a body of 
valuable statistical information, altogether original, shewing 
the number of cotton mills in each county, town, &c. of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the number of operatives 
engaged m them, and the amount of steam and water power 
by which the nulls are moved. 

To the following gentlemen I offer my grateful acknow- 
ledgments, for their kind assistance m obtaining the mate- 
rials for this work, some of whom have' bestowed ar 
amount of time and pains m aiding my inquiries, which, 
ae I had no claim to it on personal grounds, I must attribute 
to their zeal for the diffusion of knowledge — The Right Hon. 
C. Poulett Thomson, M P, late President of the Board of 
Trade, Geo Richardson Porter, Esq, of the same office, 
John Kennedy, Esq., of Manchester, James Thomson, Esq 
F. IKS, of Ghtheroe, John Shuttleworth, Esq., Distributor 
of Stamps, Manchester, John Bownng, Esq. LED and M.P , 
Rd. Guest, Eaq. of Leigh , Wm Willock, Esq , Distributor 
of Stamps, Leeds, Sir Cha& Wilkins, Librarian of the East 
India Company! Thos. Tbomely, Esq. M P of Liverpool! 
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Edwaid Strytt, Esq., M P., of Derby, DuXleland, of Glas- 
gow, John "Crosby, Esq of Nottingham, J Garnett, Esq 
of “ the Manchester Guardian ” Joseph Lockett, jun. Esq., 
of Manchester, and the four Factory Inspectors, Robert 
Rickards, Esq, Leonard Homer, Esq., Robert J Saunders, 
Esq, and Thos. Jones Howell, Esq Whenever I was m 
want of information, I repaired at once to the fountain-head 
m each department , and such were the courtesy and liberality 
of the gentlemen applied to, that in every case I received all 
the attention I could have desired. 

An outline of the present work was published nearly two 
years since, m the “ History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, -by Edward Barnes, Esq ” — an extensive work in 
course of publication I contributed this portion towards my 
father’s History of the County where that manufacture chiefly 
flourishes. It was thought, however, by persons eminently 
qualified to judge, that the History of the Cotton Manu- 
facture ought to be published in a separate volume, such a 
work being greatly needed. Among these, Mr M'Culloch, 
in an article m No 117 of the Edinburgh Review 5i 
having quoted from the work, referred to it m the following 
manner — 

“ See the excellent History of the Cotton Manufacture, by Mr 
“ Baines, jnn of Leeds, m the 1 History of Lancashire ’ We hope that 
' this valuable* article may be detached from the work in which it 
“ has appeared, and published separately ” 

I have complied with this suggestion , and, having bestowed 
much labour, not unsuccessfully, m obtaining additional 
materials to elucidate both the early history and the actual 
state of the manufacture, I am now enabled to present to the 
public a far more complete and more accurate portraiture of 
the largest and most extraordinary branch of manufacturing 
industry e xisting m the world The work has swelled to 
nearly three times its original dimensions. I hope the 
interest has not been diminished, but increased, by the 
enlargement. 

Leeds , January 28, 1835 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

India the birth place of the Cotton Manufacture — England its second birth place 
— Early history and spread of the manufacture — Effects of machinery — 
Scanty materials for the history — The principal materials of human clothing, 
cotton, flax, wool, and silk — Cotton-wool, its appearance and qualities — 
Ita recommendations for clolhmg, compared with linen, both m hot and cold 
climates. 

I The birthplace of the Cotton Manufacture is India, 
where it probably flourished long before the date of 
authentic history^ But so rude are the implements of 
the Indian spinner and weaver, that no people pos- 
sessing a physical organization less exquisitely adapted 
to give manual dexterity than that of the Onental, 
have been able to woik cotton into a fine cloth by the 
same processes The mechanical imentions wluch 
have enabled the western nations to compete with, and 
in some respects greatly to surpass the Hindoos, and 
winch have suddenly given to the cotton manufacture 
an unparalleled extension in Europe and America, have 
had their origin m England, and within the last age. 
England, therefore, is the second birth-place of the ai t , 
and it is the principal object of this volume to record 
the origin, pi ogress, and piesent state' of this important 
branch of industry m our own countrv 
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Befoie entering, howevei, upon the lnstory of the 
manufacture m England, it will be proper to inquire 
mto its ancient existence, and to trace its course from 
East to West , — not merely because this is a subject of 
natural and legitimate curiosity, and one which has 
been strangely neglected, but also because the result of 
the mquiiy affoids, by contrast, the strongest possible 
pioof of the utility of machinery, and of the importance 
of those particular inventions which aie afterwards to 
he descubed (It will he found that the manufacture of 
cotton was introduced mto Europe at a compaiatavely 
late period, and existed there like a tropical plant in 
northern latitudes, degenerate and sickly, tall, by the 
appliances of modem science and art, it suddenly shot 
foith m more than its native luxuriance, and is now 
rapidly overspi eadmg the earth with its branches 
Within one age, by the aid of machinery, the manu- 
facture has made gieatei progress than it had pre- 
viously made m many centuries^ * 

Mechanical knowledge has taught man to substitute 
foi the labour of his crnn hands, the potent and inde- 
fatigable agency of natuie The opeiations which he 
once performed, he now only directs Iron, water, 
steam, all mechanical powers, and all chemical agents, 
are his faithful drudges, and not merely yield their 
mighty forces to his command, hut execute works much 
more subtle and delicate than his own dexterity could 
accomplish. By this means, manufactures of every kind 
have undergone a transformation scaicely less impor- 
tant than that which takes place in the caterpillar, when 
it is changed from, a cieepmg into a winged insect 
The new power given to the cotton manufacture will 
behest appreciated, by ContLastmg with the lofty flight 
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it has lecently taken, its crawling pi ogress m all 
foimei tunes 

The review of the early lustoiy of the manufactuie 
will necessarily he bnet No materials exist foi making 
it otheiwise ^Whilst the wiiteis of antiquity, both 
sacred and piofane, abound in allusions to clothing made 
of wool and flax, tkeie aie scaicely a dozen sentences 
to be found m the whole body of Greek and Latin 
literature, and not one m Hebrew, lefemng to cotton 
The reason is, that the giowth and manufacture of 
cotton weie confined to those populous legions lymg 
beyond the Indus, which weie an unknown world to 
the nations boidenng on the Mediten anean ^ To come 
to latei times,' — the waters of the middle ages, and 
those who lived during the revival of arts and letters, 
m describing the progress of commerce, or the spoil 
of captured cities, or the garments of both sexes, con- 
tinually mention stuffs of woollen, lnieu, silk, and gold, 
in all then varieties , but such a manufacture as that 
of cotton appeals to have been unknown to them 
Until modem tunes, theiefore, nearly all the evi- 
dence is negative, with the exception of the reports 
brought by adventurous travellers, or gleaned by inqui- 
sitive naturalists 

Of the foui great raw materials which furnish the 
clothing of men — cotton, flax, wool, and silk — the first 
ttvo belong to the (Vegetable world, and the last two to 
the annual Cotton, flax, and wool, having short and 
slender filaments, lequire to be spun into a thread 
befoie they can he woven into cloth , silk needs only 
that the thieads spun by the worm should be twisted 
together, to give them the requisite strength 

"Whilst the bounty of the Creator has famished these 
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materials m inexhaustible abundance, Ins wisdom has 
given them in such forma as to exercise the industry 
and ingenuity of men m applying them to useful pui- 
poses, and in such situations as strongly to encomage 
the mtei course of different nations Flax appeal’s to 
have been indigenous m Egypt, and piobablj in othei 
countries, the sheep is supposed to be a native of the 
mountainous langes of Asia,* the silk-worm was given 
to China, and the cotton-plant to India and Amenta 

Among all the matenals which the skill of man con- 
verts into comlortable and elegant clothing, that which 
appears likely to be the most extensively useful, though 
it vas the last to be generally diffused, is the beautiful 
pioduce of the cotton-plant ^Tlns matenal hears so 
much lesemblance to the eailiei -known article of sheep’s 
wool, that among the ancients it was called the “ wool 
of frees," b) the Germans it is called baumn'olle, or 
t> ce~mool , and in oui own language it bears the name 
of cotton-Teool , though the pioperties of tins vegetable 
substauce diffei gieatly from those of the « animal fleece^ 
Cotton is a wlnte substance, and m some of its varieties 
cieam-colomed, or of a yellow hue , it possesses downy 
softness and walrntb, and its delicate fibres are sufh- 
cieutly long, flexible, and tenacious, to admit of being 
spun mto au extremely fine thread It glows upon the 
plant enclosed within pods, which piotect it fiom injury 
by dnst or weathei, until it is npe and At to be gathered, 
when the heat of the sun causes it to expand, and burst 
open tile pod 

The following is a drawing of the cotton pod and 
flower belonging to the Annual HeibaceOns Cotton 
Plant, (Gossypnm Herbaceumf— 

CttHar# KUigJom, toI tv p, 313 
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The fibres of cotton are shewn, by the microscope, 
to he somewhat flat, and two-edged or triangular, and 
to he not straight but contorted , — a construction which 
causes the fibres to adheie to each other, and which 
gives warmth to cotton clotlnug The fibi es of flax, on 
the other hand, are straight tubes, with a smooth 
suiface. 

Cotton is produced both from annual plants and from 
trees, of which there aie many vaiieties , and, under 
propel cultivation, it is laised m such abundance as to 
be the cheapest of all the materials of clothing * 

* The natural history of the cotton plant will be given in a snbseausnt rh»nt*i- 
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The pioperties of cotton strongly lecommend it for 
clothing, especially m comparison with hnen, both in 
hot and cold countries Linen has, indeed, m some 
lespects, the advantage, it forms a smooth, firm, and 
beautiful cloth, and is veiy agreeable wear m temperate 
climates , but it is less comfortable than cottou, and less 
conducive to health, eithei in heat 01 m cold Cotton, 
being a had conductoi of heat, as compared with 
linen, preserves the body at a moie equable temperature 
The functions of the skin, tlnough the medium of 
perspnation, are the great means of maintaining the 
body at an equable temperatuie amidst the vicissitudes 
of the atmosphere But lmeu, like all good conductois 
of heat, freely condenses the vapoui of perspnation, 
and accumulates moistuie upon the skin the wetted 
linen becomes cold, chills the body, and checks per- 
spnation, thus not only producing discomfort, but endan- 
gering health Calico, on the other hand, like all bad 
conductois of heat, condenses little of the perspiration, 
but allows it to pass off m the form of vapour Moie- 
ovei, when the perspnation is so copious as to accumu- 
late moisture, calico will ahsoih a greater quantity of 
that moisture than hnen It has theiefoie a double ad- 
vantage, — it accumulates less moisture, and absorbs moie, 

From the above considerations, it is evident, that in 
cold climates, or m the nocturnal cold of ttopical cli- 
mates, cottou clothing is much bettei calculated to pie- 
seive the warmth of the body than hnen In hot cli- 
mates, also, it is more conducive to health and comfort, ' 
by admitting of fieer perspuation 

* Another advantage of calico over linen baa been mentioned to me by a ecien- 
tlflc gentleman, aa important , calico, being a worse conductor of electricity than 
Hnen, does not to easily allow t¥e body to ba deprived of Ita due supply of the 
electtlc fluid ( and this,! am wired, ha. no small influence oh the warmth and 
comfort of the body 
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CHAPTER II 

EARLY HISTORY OP THE COTTON MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Weaving Invented at a very earlv period known to tire Egyptian! 
in the time of Joseph — Linen the national manufacture of Egypt Cotton, 
that of India — Antiquity of the cotton manufacture in India. — Testimony of 
Herodotua of Nearchits, Arrian, and Strabo — Growth and manufacture of 
cotton rpread to Persia and Egypt. — Testimony of Pliny — Curious etymology 
of Cotton — Ancient commerce in Indian cottons. — Testimony of the Perlphio — 
Larly excellence of the manufacture — Indian cottons and imulins Imported 
sparingly into Rome and Constantinople — The use of silks much more rapidly 
extended than that of cottona. 


The arts of spinning and weaving, which rank next 
in importance to agriculture, having been found among 
almost all the nations of the old and new continents, 
even among those little removed hom barbarism, are 
reasonably supposed to have been invented at a very 
eaily period of the woild’s history * They evidently 
existed in Egypt m the tune of Joseph, 1700 yeais 
before the Christian era, as it is recoided that Pharaoh 
“ arrayed him iu vestmes of fine linen ” (Genesis 


* According to Pliny, Sepdramia, the Assyrian queen, was believed to have 
been the invontrefS of the art of weaving Minerva is In some of the ancient sta 
tues represented with a distaff, to intimate that she taught men the art ot spin 
ning f and this honour is given by the Egyptians to Isis, by the Mohammedans to 
a ion of laphet, by the Chincie to the consort of their emperor Yoo, and by the 
Peruvians to Mamaoella, wife to Manco Capac, their first sovereign* These trad! 
dona serve only to carry the lnvaluahle arts of spinning and weaying up ta an 
extremely remote period, long prior to that of authentic hlstore 
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xli 42)* ( Two centuries latei, the Hebrews earned 
with them, on their departure from that ancient seat of 
civilization, the arts of weaving, spinning, dyeing, and 
embroideiy , for when Moses constructed the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, “ the women that were wise-hearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which they 
had spun, both of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, 
and of fine linen ” (Exod xxxv 25 ) They also 
“ spun goats’ hair and Bezaleel and Alioliab “ woiked 
all manner of work, of the engraver, and of the cun- 
ning woikman, and of the embroideier, m blue, and m 
purple, and m scailet, and in fine linen, and of the 
weaver ” (35 ) These passages contain the earliest 
mention of woven clothing, which was linen, the na- 
tional manufacture of Egypt The piolific boideis of 
the Nile furnished from the remotest periods, as at the 
present time, abundance of the finest flax and it 
appears, from the testimony both of sacred and profane 
history, that lmen continued to be almost the only land 
of clothing used m Egypt till after the Christian era J 
The Egyptians exported their “ linen yarn," and “ fine 
lmen,” to the kingdom of Israel, m the days of Solo- 
mon, (2 Chion l 16 , Prov vn 16 ,) then “ fine linen 
with bioidered work,” to Tyie, (Ezek xxvu 7,) and 


• It l* conjectured by the President de Goguet and other learned men, that the 
Hebrew word translated in our version, " fine linen, ' really signifies cotton* A 
passage in Herodotus, (book li chap 86,) has also been understood as intimating 
that the Egyptians wrapped their mummies in cotton cloths Both these conjec- 
ture* seem to me destitute alike of proof and probability but as the discussion 
yould be too lbng for a note, I shall state the reasons for the conclusion I have 
come to in the Appendix, A 

t paintings, representing the gathering and preparation of flax have been fquhd 
on the walla of the ancient sepulchres at Elelthias and Beni Hainan, it* Upper 
Egypt, and are described and copied by Hamilton — " Remntlu on several parts of 
- Egypt,” pp 97 and 287, plate 23 

$. Hen 
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tlie same kind of doth to Gieece, in the dajs of Hero- 
dotus* They weie still noted loi then manufactuie 
of linen, and their expoit of flax, under the Roman 
emperors ] 1 Lmen, m fact, continued to he the prin- 
cipal aiticle of clotlnng worn by all the nations west 
of the Indus , and to the present day it is most exten- 
sively used in the East, and m eveiy pait of the woild 
The fleece of the sheep was probably one of the fust 
materials made into cloth wool is distmc tly mentioned, 
along with linen, m the books of Moses and Solomon,]; 
and though little used m the waim climate of Egypt, 
woollen garments v eie common m the coolei regions 
of Europe and Asia Minoi Manufactures both 
of lmen and woollen existed in Greece m the days 
of Homer 

{ It is in the highest degree probable, that cotton was 
manufactured in India, as early as lmen in Egypt If 
the opinion is correct, that the aits of spinning and 
weaving were known to the foundeis of all the Eastern 
nations, the Indians would be quite as likely to make 
cloth of the woolly produce of their cotton plant, as the 
Egyptians of the fibrous bark of their flax In the 
days of Herodotus, the father of lustory, who wrote 
about the year 445 B C , it is evident that cotton was 
the customary wear of the Indians , foi among the pai- 
ticulars which his keen and universal cariosity gleaned 
concerning that i emote nation, he lecords, as one of the 
beautiful and wondrous things that distinguished them, 
— “ They possess likewise a kind oj plant, which, 

• Herodotus, boot li c 105 

f Gibbon's Roman Empire vol 1, c. 10, p 444, 8vo edition 

t Deuteronomy nil. 11 — Tbou sbalt not wear a garment of direr* sort, u of 
Woollen and linen together” And Proverbs xxxl 13— “She seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly -with her hands.” 
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instead of fruit, produces wool, of a finer and better 
quality than tliat of sheep of this the Indians male 
their clothes Jf, then, at that period, cottons weie 
the common clothing of the people, it jnay with strong 
piobabihty be inferred that they had been so foi cen- 
turies, as the most stinking characteristic of the Indians, 
arising out of the spurt of their institutions, has always 
been their extreme indisposition to change | It should 
be remaiked, that the Gieek historian mentions this 
plant as peculiar to India He gives no hint of a vege- 
table wool being made into clothmg elsewhere Of the 
Babylonians he says, distinctly, tliat their diess was 
of linen and of wool, (book l c 195 ,) and of the 
Egyptians, that their dress was only of linen, except 
that the priests wore a wlute woollen shawl when not 
engaged in then ministrations, (book n c 37, 81 ) IT 
may therefore be concluded with ceitamty, that at this 
time the cotton manufacture prevailed generally m India, 
and also that it existed in no other countiy westward of 
the Indus 

We are led to the same conclusion by the statements 
of Neaichus, the admnal whom Alexander the Great 
employed (327 B C ) to descend the Indus, and to 
navigate the coast of Persia, to the nvei Tigris From 
the interesting and obviously faithful nairative of this 
observant rtavigatoi, substantially pieseived in Ainan’s 
History of Alexandei, we learn that, “ the Indians woie 
linen garments, the substance wheieof they weie made 
growing upon ti ees , and this,” he says, “is indeed 

* Herodotus, book iil. c, 100 

f lb India, “ the manners, the customs, and the dress of the people are alqrost 
si permanent and Invariable aa the feed of nature ytvjW—Rolxrlitm s Bulorkol 
BUguldtion covceniing AnoUnt India, sect, i 
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flax, 01 rather something much white) and Jinet than 
flax They weai shirts of the same, which reach down 
to the middle of their legs , and veils, which cover 
then head and a great part of their shouldeis ”* He 
likewise says, that the Indian name for the cotton tiee 
was tqfei, and he describes its pods f The accurate 
Strabo, m Ins account of the Indians, mentions, on the 
authority of Neaichus, then flowered cottons, 01 
chintzes, (wowac cvaydde,) and also celebrates the vari- 
ous and beautiful dyes with which their cloths neie 
figured Tins learned geogiaphei states, that m his 
own day, (and he died A D 25,) cotton giew, and 
cotton cloths wero manufactured, m Su9iana, a province 
of Persia, at the head of the Persian Gulf j \ 

In the tune of Pliny, who lived fifty years latei than 
Strabo, the cotton plant was known m Upper Egypt, 
and also m the island of Tylos, m the Persian Gulf He 
says — “ In Uppei Egypt, towards Arabia, there glows 
a shrub, which some call gossi/pium, and others ocylon ,§ 
from which the stuffs aie made which we call vylina 
It is small, and bears a fruit lesembling the filbeit, 
within which is a downy wool, which is spuu into thread 
There is nothing to he prefen ed to these stuffs for white- 
ness or softness beautiful gaiments are made fiom them 
for the pnests of Egypt ”|| In lus descnption of the 

* Arrian’s Indian History, u ivl 
f Ibid c 7 
1 Strabo, lib xv 

§ was the Latin naraei ryhn ((iXov) the Greek Julius Pollux, in 

bi» Onomaiticin, tdl 17 Also dasonbea the cotton plant as growing In Egypt in bis 
day, * D 180 

H Plln Hist Nat lib xtx o 1 (Delph Ed, c 3 ) “ Superior pars AJgyptj In 
Arablam vergens gignit frutlcem, quem atiqul gossiplum tocant, plurea xylon, et 
Ideo Una Inde facta, xyllna, Parvus ost, slmilomque barbate nucis dqfert IVuctnm, 
cqjui ex lntoriora bombice lanugo Ueturj nec ulla sunt Us candors roollltUlvo 
prteforenda Vests* indo aacerdotibui AEgypti gratiwlmg' ” 
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island of Tylos, the same writer, following the Greek 
liatmahst, Theophrastus, enumerates among its remark- 
able productions “ wool-beanng tiees,” with leaves ex- 
actly like those of the vine, but smaller, these trees, he 
says, “ beai a fruit like a gouid, and of the size of a 
(jtimce, wluch, bm sting when it is npe, displays a hall of 
downy wool, from which are made costly garments of a 
fabric lesembhng lineup’* The original is as follows — 
“ Ejusdem maul® excelsioie suggestu lamgeise arbores 
aho modo qiihtn Seium His folia mfcecmida quas, m 
minora essent, vitnun poterant viden Ferunt cotonei 
mail amphtndrae cucmbitas, qnte mafrmtate rnptee osten- 
dunt lanugnns pdas, ex qrnbus vestes pretioso lrnteo 
faciunt aibores vocunt gossymjnnos ” 

This passage is not only valuable as containing an 
exact description of the cotton plant, hut also curious as 
offering at least a plausible derivation of the word cotton 
Pliny says, that the pod of the cotton plant was of the 
size oi a quince, a small front of the peai genus, the Latin 
name of this fruit was cotoneum malum, or cgdomum,^ 
(KvZwvtov,) from Cydon, a city of Ciete, from which the 
quince is said to have been first brought, and it is sup- 
posed by Dr Vincent and otheis, that the resemblance 
in size, thus pointed out, led to the name, cotoneum, 
being applied to the wool-beanng plant and its produce J 
There is, kowevei, anotbei point of lesemblance between 
the quince and the gossy-ptum, or cotton plant, which is 
more likely to have occasioned a transference of the 
name j one species of quince, the maliforma, has leaves 

* Flint Hilt. Mat, tfb. Jtll, c. 1() 

1 Pltiu HUt N«t> lib* JXT £ 11, “ M(Ja qum yocamus cotoneo, et Grad 

’ Heniv lie IhUlen name f.,r OiU Tat, 0 otogna. the French, aoiin the 
Jsttgnsh, qiiiirr a»d the VouiueaJ mme, cjd^nU 

t Dr "Vincent 1 * Toysgo ofNearcbot, p IB 
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covered on the uppei side witli downy wool,* and tins, 
accoiduog to the etymologist Skinner, who is followed by 
Jolinson, led to the application of the name coto-neumf to 
cotton It is possible that the name of one plant which 
boie wool, may have been given to another plant bearing 
wool, 01 lather to its pioduce, by peisons ignoiant of the 
very wide difference between the two, and Pliny's com- 
parison of the cotton-pod to the quince may either have 
aiisen fiom the lesemblance having pieviouslv been 
pointed out, though on another ground, or it may ha\e 
helped to cause the name of cotoneum to be gi\ en to the 
pioduce of the gossyptum It must be admitted, that if 
this is not the souice of the word cotton, the veibal coin- 
cidences presented heie are extremely lemaikable Yet, 
on the other side, it is extraordinary that the word should 
not have come down by the accustomed channels, the 
Latin or Greek, m which languages I am not aware that 
cotoneum was ever applied to cotton,^ — but by the very 
circuitous route of Arabia Our word cotton is evidently 

derived from, the Arabic which in European 
characters is hotdn, and is pronounced goottn Hence the 


* Plin Hist. Nat lib it c 17 “ Necnon aliqui in floccls capsisque, quas luto 
paleato illinunt.” 

t Skinner'* Etymalogicon voce Cotton, A Fr Cotton, ItaL Cotime, C Br 
Cattan, tana Xyllna Sic antnm dlcitur 4 simliitudine lannglnls qua) adiiroret 
mails cydoniis, quts I mi Cotqgni appellantur Cotognl autem 1 Cyimio manifest^ 
ortiltn dudt.” 

t I have examined Facciolati’s Lexicon, Sainiaslus’ Exercltationes Pllnlanes, &c 
without finding any application of the word cotoneum to cotton The earliest use 
of the Word in a Latin form, applied to the substance cotton, which I have been 
able to discover, is m a charter of Roger, king of Sicily, dated ad 11+5 In which 
mention it made of a former charter, dated A D 1102, and stated to be written on 
cotton paper (“ charta euttunea”) But os the Europeans both learned the art of 
making cotton paper from the Arabs, and received their cotton-wool from countries 
where the Arabic language was spoken, the word was probably adopted from them, 
#qd not found in the classical Latin 
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Italians and the Spaniards, both of whom first receded 
cotton aud the cotton manulactme from the Aiabs, 
took their names tor the substance, the Italians calling 
it cotone * and the Spamaids algodon, 1 e godon, with 
the article al piefixed + From the Italian the name has 
been taken by the English and Fiench, unless they also 
drew it direct Horn the Arabic, as they may have done 
during the crusades But it is possible that the Arabs 
themselves may have adopted the word from the Latin or 
Greek, and thus it may have reached Europeans by this 
eccentric course I confess myself unable to foim a 
decided opinion on so nice a question of etymology \ 

| The first mention of cottons as an article of trade, is 
m that valuable record of ancient commerce, “ The Cii- 
cumnavigation of the Erythraean Sea,” (Pet iplus Mans 
Erylhuei,) by Aman, an Egyptian Greek, who lived m 
the first 01 second century of the Christian era T ins 
writer, who was himself a merchant and a navigator, 
sailed round the coasts of the Erythraean Sea, which com- 
prehends that pait of the ocean from the Red Sea to the 

* The Italian) also call cotton batubagia, and the cotton tree bambagi o, the 
origin of which word 1* doubtless correctly given by Montfancon, in speakiog of 
cotton paper — ' " This paper is called In Greek x ipr>) c jSo/i/3urtvoc, or Papfib. 
Ktvoc, that is, cotton paper For though j$6pfivK in Pliny, and some other writers, 
signiflea silk, yet It means also cotton, especially In the later writers, as well aa 
pAp/foS, ftnd therefore it U that the Italians still call cotton bambaclo " Montfau 
eon') Supplement to Antiquity Lxplauwd, vol 111, book ix c 5 . — Pliny sometimes 
confounds together the natural history of silk and cotton, which is not to bo won- 
derad at, a he wrote bj, report concerning the productions of distant countries he 
heard that both silk and cotton grew upon trees, — a report probably originating In 
tho fact, that the silk worm feeds on the leaves of the mulberry tree, which is culti- 
vated for the sole purpose of raising silk 

+ From the Arabs ubo Europeans adopted the under-garment dow universally 
worn, the shirt, the Arabic name for which u counts, whence the Italian cant Isold, 
and the French ohcaSse 

t An Oriental scholar, whom I have consulted on the enbject, offers the conjec- 
ture that tho word may possibly have originated In the Chaldee word JTJQp (kib- 
nltfi,) a pad, or teed vessel 1 1 ' 
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furthest extremity of India, and he particularly describes 
the imports and expoits of several Indian towns, m then 
trade with the Aiabs and Greeks From this woik it 
appeal’s, that the Aiab traders brought Indian cottons to 
Aduli, a poit of the Red Sea, that the ports beyond the 
Red Sea had an established trade with Patala, (on the 
Indus,) Amak&, and Barygaza, (the modern Baioche, 
on the great nver Neibuddah, neai the noith -western 
coast of India,) and received horn them, among other 
things, cotton goods of various lands , that Baiygaza 
exported largely the calicoes, muslins, and othei cottons, 
both plain and ornamented with floweis, made m the 
provinces of which this was the port, and m the inteiioi 
and more remote provinces of India ,* that Masaha (the 
modem Masnhpatam) was then, as it has been ever 
smce, famous foi the manufacture of cotton piece goods,! 
and that the muslins of Bengal were then, as at the pre- 
sent day, superior to all others, and received fiom the 
Greeks the name of Gangihki, indicating that they were 
made on the borders of jtlie Ganges ^ 

* Periplus, p 28 The author also mention* Pllthnna, which la shown by Lieut 
"Wilford to be die modern Pultaoah, on the *outhem bank of the Godavery, two 
hundred and seventeen miles south of Baroche and Tagara, which is ihown to be 
thq modem Dowlatabad, The high grounds across which the author of the Peri 
plus says that goods were conveyed from Tagara to Barygtxa, are the Ballagaut 
mountains, — Asiatic Researches, vol i p 369 

f Periplus, p 35 Vincent, vol ii p 523 

t u St i/hfrpEQ al tiiwpopuTarai, ai Payyincal Xsyi/tevar,” The mention of thol 
guperlorlty of the Bengal muiUm i* a proof both of the accurate information con? 
talned in the, Periplus, and of the -wonder fully stationary condition In which thp 
art* of India have remained, even as to their particular localities, from the date of 
the earlie*f record* The other names ghren in the Periplus to cotton goods, are 
Kaptr^ffoc-r-fine muslins MoXd^tva— coarse cottons ; r 096%nov — muslin, M ovax^ 
— wide muslins of tlie finest kind, XnSalov — coarse muslins or cottons — Sec t>r 
Vincent’s Pertplns, Appendix, vol n pp IS, 58, 75, 76 — At the town of Baroche, 
iu Guzerat, (mentioned In the text,) Forbes describe* the manufacture as being 
now In nearly the same *tato as when the Penplus wna written He The 

gotten trade at Baroche is very considerable, and the manufacture* of thU valuable 
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? From the evidence of Strabo, Phn) , and the Penplus, 
quoted above, it appears that the giowth and manu- 
facture of cotton had, at the Christian eia, extended to 
Persia and Egypt, and also that the delicate fabrics of 
India, including muslins and calicoes, both plain and 
figured, weie biought by Gieek navigators to the poits 
of Egypt and Arabia, whence, it may be presumed, they 
would reach the capital of the Roman woild, and some 
of the wealthy cities of Gieece Yet cotton goods could 
not have been unpoited into Rome or Greece to any 
considerable extent, 01 even legularly, since there is no 
distinct mention of them as ai tides of importation or 
consumption by any of the writers of those countries, 
though the other produce of the East, gold, spices, pre- 
cious stones, and even silk, aie often specified The 
same conclusion is still more decisively diawn fiom the 
fact, that the various kinds of cotton goods aie not enu- 
merated m the Roman law de Publicams et Vechga- 
libus ,* which included the diffeient articles of merchan- 
dise imported, with the duties chaigeable upon them 
But as a very extensive trading intei com se existed 
between Italy and Egypt, it is certain that cotton goods 
would have been impoited into Italy if they had been 


plant, from tlie finest muslin to the coarsest sail doth, employ thousands of men, 
women, and children, lu the metropolis and the s^acent villages. The cotton 
doarers and splnneri generally reside in tlie sulmrba, or pooraha, of Baroohe, which 
are very extensive The weavers’ bouses are mostly near the shade of tamarind 
and mango trees, under which, at sun-riae, they fix their looms, and weave a 
variety of cotton cloth, wl’li very fine baftaa and muslInB Surat ia more fatnoua 
for its colnu ed (.Metres an 1 piece goods, Tbo Barocha murllus are inferior to 
thora cif Leng I -i d Madras nor do the painted cbintie* of Quzeret equal those of 
the Coromandel cos*.’ — Forhes’a Oriental Memoirs, voL 11 p 222. 

* Robartson’s Bliqhlsiripn on India, note xxv Ur Robertson Is of opinion that , 
v Rrr--i ’-pt' 1 ‘•-’-tX ' T la, hut ho says — “ .As ftr as I 
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hugely manulactured in Egypt It is piobable thut the 
use of cotton clothing was introduced veiy slowly m 
that country, and did not become general foi some 
centuries 

‘JTo tliose who have obseived the rapid spiead of the 
cotton manufactuie m the present generation, it may 
appeal beyond measure extiaoidmavy that a biancli of 
industry so apt to piopogate itself should have hngeied 
thnteen hunched years on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, befoie it crossed that sea into Greece or Italy 
It may also appeal remarkable, that the exquisite fabrics 
of India should not, when known, base been eageily 
desned m the Roman empire, and been laigely imported 
Such was the case with silks, winch, though more costly, 
and fetched fi ora the more remote region of China, weie 
sought with avidity by the ladies of Rome, and still more 
by those of the eastern capital, Constantinople Silk, 
both raw and manufactured, became an impoitant article 
of commeice through India and Persia, and oven by the 
route of the Oxus, the Caspian, and the Volga and it is 
justly commemorated as an impoitant event, that silk- 
worms, with the art of manufacturing their produce, 
were bi ought from China to Constantinople, by two 
Peisian monks, in the reign of Justinian, a d 552 
appeals that Indian cotton goods were imported into the 
Eastern empire in the same age, as they aie found m 
the list of goods charged with duties ill Jnshnian’s digest 
of the laws,t but being scaicely mentioned by any 

* J?rocppmi> de Bello GbthJco, lib iv c 17 

+ Navigantittm atque Itinerantlum Bibliotheca, or a complete Collection of 
Voyages and Travels by John Harris, DD FRS In an Introductory account of 
the * Discovery, Settlement, and Commerce ot tlie Etut Indies^ the author w.yg — 
“ We find amongst the rest of tlie Indian commodities charged nlth duties (In the 
public laws of the empire, collected by Juadnlap,) all aorta of silk and cotton 
manufactures, which they brought, ns wo do, from those cotintn©*, and probably 
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writer, whilst silks aie perpetually mentioned, it must be 
inferred that cottons were held m very subordinate esti- 
mation, and probably introduced only in small quantities 
Left to conjectuie to account foi this fact, I can only 
suppose that the soft textrne, glossy surface, and bril- 
liant hues of silk, so different from woollen, linen, or 
cotton, and so much supenoi, captivated general adiruia- 
tion , and that muslins and chintzes could not vie with 
silks as articles of luxury, whilst they weie too deal to 
compete with the manufactuies of wool and flax as the 
materials of oidmary near 


for the tame reason, because they found that method cheaper than bringing the 
commodity and working It up at home ” vol l p 5QC It la evident that Br 
Harrii wrote before the invention of the spinning machines in England See 
also Vincent’s Periplua of the Erythrman Sea, voL li Appendix 

* Silk la the only material uaed for human clothing, which Mohammed intro- 
duces among the luxuries of Paradise, See the Koran, chap 35 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MANUFACTURE IN ASIA, AFRICA, AND AMERICA 


Intrbduction of ootton clothing in Arabia,- — Spread ot the manufacture by the 
Mohammedan conqueata — Known throughout western Asia in the middle 
ages — Testimony of William da Rubruquia and Marco Polo • — Late introduction 
of the Cotton Manufacture in China, ita prevalence there — Nankeens — Japan 
and the Indian islands, — The growth and manufacture of cotton throughout 
Africa- — Cotton indigenous in America, — Beautiful fabrics of the Mexicans — 
Cotton clothing worn by the natives in the West Indies and South America, on 
their discovery by Columbus 


In Arabia and the neighbouring countries, cottons and 
muslins came gradually mto use, and the manufactuie 
was spread, by the commercial activity and enterpuse of 
the early followers of Mohammed, throughout the ex- 
tended territories subdued by their arms It is recorded 
of the fanatical Omar, the immediate successor of the 
Arabian impostor, that “ he preached in a tattered cotton 
gown, tom m twelve places and of Ah, lus contem- 
porary, who assumed the caliphate aftei him, that “ on the 
day of lira inauguration, he went to the mosque dressed 
rn a tlnn cotton gown, tied lound him with a gudle, a 
cotuse tuiban on his head, his shppeis m one hand, and 
his bow m the other, instead of a walking staff”* From 
these circumstances we should mfer, that cottons bail 
then become, m every sense, an ordinary article of 
cjpthmg m Aiabia ) 

In that lively picture of Eastern maimers, the “Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments,” muslins are occasionally 


Crichton's History of Arabia, vol 1 pp. 397, 403 
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mentioned, but it appeals that the fabrics winch fust 
received the name of muslins, fiom being made at Mosul, 
m Mesopotamia, were not of cotton, or, at least, not ex- 
clusiiely so, as Marco Polo says — “All those cloths oj 
gold and sill, which we call muslins ( mossoulim ,) aie of 
the manufacture of Mosul ’V It must not be supposed 
that cotton fabrics have at any tune wholly superseded 
the use of linen m Mohammedan countries, 01 that they 
were esteemed as computable m beauty with silks' 
Linen is still extensively used in Egypt and Arabia, as 
is shown by many passages m the works of Pococke, 
Niebulu, and Burckhardt,t hut it is also evident horn 
the travels of Thevenot, Burckhardt, Hamilton, Buck- 
ingham, and many otheis, (that cotton is the principal 
article of clothing even in those two countries, and still 
moie in Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, and Asia Minor f 
(From the travels of William de Rubruipus, a monk 
sent by Louis IX as his ambassador to several courts 
of the East, in the year 1252, We learn that at that tune 
cottons were articles both of trade and^ dress m the 
Crimea and southern Russia, they weie bi Ought fiom 
Tuikistan The same travellei informs ns, that cotton 
cloths were worn m the southern piovmces of Tartary, 
though by no means generally, and were imported fiom 
Persia, and other countries of the East 

The interesting naiiatave of Marco Polo, the Vene- 

* Travels Of Marco Polo, translated by Win Marsden, P R.S boot ) chap 6 
■y See Pococke a Description of the East, yol i p 174 Burckhardt’s Travels 
in Arabia, pp 37, 88, 183, 184 

I Thevenot’s Travels, la Harris's Collection, vol 11 pp 824, 805, &c Burck- 
hardt’s Travels ih, Arabia, pp 188, 184 Hamilton s Repiarlce on several parts of 
Turkey and fcgypt, pp. 388, 427 Buckingham's Travels m Mesopotamia, vol 1 
pp. 145, 204, 301 1 vol. 11 pp 20, 37 (8vo edit.) 

5 Travels of WUUam da Rubruquis, In Harris’s Collection, vdl i pp 558, 560, 
■601 1 translated fiom Ramtulo, 
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tun traveller, who visited nearly all the countries of 
Asia at the latter part of the thiyje§nihreentury, and who 
obseived the diess of different nations with mercantile 
minuteness, enables us to trace pietty accurately the 
extent to winch the manufacture had spread m that paid 
of the globe It appears that at that period there was a 
manufacture of very fine cotton cloth at Aizingan, in 
Armenia Majoi * * * § that cotton was abundantly grown and 
manufactured m Persia,')' and all the provinces boider- 
mg on the Indus ,| that m all parts of India tins was 
the staple manufacture, and that it lloiuished particu- 
laily m Guzeiat, Cambay, Bengal, Masuhpatam, and 
Malabai $ Polo also mentions that at Kue-hn-fu (Kien- 
mng-fu, m the pi ounce of Fokien,) m China, “ cottons 
weie woven of coloured threads, which weie earned for 
sale to every pait of the province of Manji ”U But m 
no other place does he mention cotton as being grown or 
made into cloth in China, whilst he continually speaks 
of the inhabitants as being clothed m silks 

From tins might be mfened the curious fact, estab- 
lished by the 'Chinese annals, that that early-cmlized, 
ingenious, and industrious people, to whom the world is 
indebted for the impoitant manufactures of silk, paper, 
and sugar, and who piactased the art of printing, and 
knew the properties of the magnet and the composition 


* Trarels of Marco Polo, book i c 4 

f Ibid- book L c 0, 11, 20 

| rfcid bftok 1 c. 25 Polo ttys, that tbs women of Baloshan (In Canbul) 
“ wear below their waists, In the manner of drawers, a kind of garment, In tho 
making of which they employ, according to their means, a hundred, eighty, or 
gltty alia of 6u« cotton doth, which they alao gather and plait, in order to Increase 
tlie apparent size of their hips , those being acconnted the most handsome who are 
the most bulky In that part " 

§ Ibid, book u! c. 21, 22, 28, 29, 31 
|| Ibid, book 11 c. 74, 
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of gunpowder, before any oilier nation, should have re- 
mained without the cotton manufacture until the end of 
the thirteenth century, hen it had flourished among 
their Indian neighbours probably three thousandygaia 
It appears, indeed, from Chinese history, that the cotton 
plant had been known in the country for many centuries 
before that time, but that it had only been cultivated m 
gardens, and manufactured as a lanty We learn from 
other authority, that m the ninth century the inhabitants, 
from the prmce to the peasant, were clothed m silks 
The facility with which the plant is propagated, the com- 
mercial intercourse which existed from the eaihest tunes 
between India and China, an<l the suitableness of cotton 
clothing to the climate, combine to render it wonderful 
that the manufacture should have been introduced at so 
late a period The fact affords a poweiful presumption, 
that China had long remained m a stationary condition 
It was after the conquest of that empne by the Tartars, 
that the cotton plant fiist began to be cultivated lor com- 
mon use A formidable resistance was made to the 
introduction of the uew manufacture by the aitisans 
engaged in fabricating woollens and silks but in China, 
as elsewhere, the new art was found to be too valuable 
for its opponents to’succeed m crushing it, the cheap- 
ness with which the raw material could be grown, and 
consequently the cloth fabricated, was an all-powerful 
recommendation, and about the yeai 1368 it triumphed 
over every resistance, and began to prevail throughout 
the empire 

“ Lea Chinolj a'hablUent de aoye durant 1’hyver et durant l'estd Cette 
manloro de e’habllter e»t commune aux princes, aux eoldata, et il tontea lea aotrei 
paraonnta de molndre-qoolltfi” — Andennea Relations de* Indea et da la Chine, de 
deux Voyagcora Mahometans, qul y allhrent dam le nauvifcme s|ecle t traduite 
d'Aralm pat l’Abb6 Retiaudot, p 18. 
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The cottons of China, especially the nankeens, 
have attained consideiable celebrity, though no unpiove- 
ment has been made on the mde and simple ma- 
chines so long used m the manufacture m India At the 
present time, as we are assured by Sir George Staunton, 
cottons, dyed of a blue coloui, are universally worn by 
both sexes among the lower orders of the Chinese, t 
though the upper classes are still habited in silks A 

* It lias been much disputed whether the nonfreess are made from a cotton of 
their peculiar colour, or are dyed to that colour Sir George Staunton, who 
travelled with Lord Macartney a embassy through the province of Kiangnan, to 
which province the nankeen cotton is peculiar, distinctly states, that the cotton is 
naturally “ of the same yellow tinge which it preserves when spun and woven into 
cloth ” He also aaya that the nankeen cotton degenerates when transplanted to 
any other province. — Embassy io China, by Sir George Staunton, vol li p 425 — 
Sir George Thomas Staunton (son of the above) has translated an extract from a 
Chinese Herbal, “ on the character, culture, and uses of the annual herbaceous 
cotton plant, * in which the plant producing “ dusky yellow cotton, 0 of very fine 
quality, is mentioned aa one of the varieties — Narrative qf the Chinese Embassy to 
the Khan qf the Tartars, p 252 — Van Braam, who travelled m China with a 
Dutch embassy at the close of the last century, and who had been commissioned by 
European merchants to request that the nankeens for their markets might be dyed 
of a deeper colour than those last received, says — “ La toils de Nam king, qu on 
fobriquo fort loin du lieu du rafime nom, eat faite d’un colon routrftre la couleur 
de la toile de Nam king eat done naturelle, et point sqjette k p&llr" — Voyage 
de I’Ambassade da la Compagne des Indes Orientalea Hollandabea, vers I'Em 
pereilr de la Chine, vol i p 322 — A modern navigator says, “ Each family (at 
WoosTing) appears to cultivate a small portion of ground with cotton, Which I here 
saw of a light yellow colour The nankeen doth made from that requires no 
dye.” — Voyage of the ship Amherst to the N E coast of China, 1882 published 
by Order of the Houae of Commons, p 80 — A nankeen-coloured cotton grow* at 
Puratriya (Purneah,) near the banks of the Ganges, in India, and Is mentioned 
by Dr F Hamilton, in ah unpublished account of that district, in the library of 
the Ihdia Home in Loudon A similar cotton grows in small quantities in the 
southern states of the American Union, fls I learn from Mr G R. Porter’s 
11 Tropical Agriculturist," and from M Malte Bmn, vol r p 193 The colour of 
the cotton <eems to depend on some peculiarity in the soil 

f Sir George Staunton’s Embassy to China, vol ii p 380 — The same testi- 
mony is borne by the Catholic missionary, Fernandez Navarette, who wrpte in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and who says — t( It is prodigious what a 
quantity of coarse, flnor, and most delicate cotton webs there are m China, and all 
very 4*ting” — Collection of Voyages, edited by Locke, vol i chap xiv 
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sufficient quantity of cotton is not grown within the 
empire for the home consumption, and large importa- 
tions aie legularly made hom Surat, Bombay, and othei 
paits of India* In the empne of Japan,') in Java, 
Borneo, and the numheiless islands of the Indian and 
Chinese aichipelagoes, cotton is the oidmary apparel of 
th§ natives 

The growth of the cotton plant and the manufacture 
of its wool were spiead, probably by the Mohammedans, 
at an eaily period, into every part of the continent of 
Afnca north of the equatoi In the year 1590, cotton 
cloth, of native manufactuie, was brought to London 
from Benin, on the coast of Guinea \ Many centuries 
belore, the manufacture had flourished gieatly m Mo- 
rocco and Fez § Modem travellers in cential and west- 
ern Africa represent the cotton plant or tree as growing 
plentifully on the borders of the Senegal, the Gambia, 
and the Niger, at Timbuctoo, Sierra Leone, in the Cape 


* From Bengal alone the export of cotton to China averages fifty thousand bales 
per annum , but much of this cotton comes originally from Surat and Bombay 
The following Is an official return, presented to the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1882, of the quantity of cotton shipped at the port of Calcutta for 
China — 


Years 

Bales. 

Maundu 

1823 4 

31,874 

115,960 

1824 5 

54,798 

199,324 

1825 0 

48,250 

177,206 

1828 7 

83,131 

314,052 

1827 8 

55,074 

107,500 

1828 9 

1829 30 

50,815 

185,029 

120,013 


The average 6f the seven years is 187,976 maunda per annum, which, at 80lbs. per 
maund* U 15^088, 0801bs The exports from the presidency of Bombay to China 
are stated to be 40,000,0001ba. per annum, 

f Mncphcr-nn*a 4ttnEls of Commerce, vol in p 108 
I Ibid \ol H p 193 

§ De Marlhs Hist, de la Domination dea Mdurea cn Espagne, tom i p 468 
ftamuwo’s Viflfgi, topb 1 p, 30 
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dc Veid islands, on tlie coast of Guinea, in Abyssinia, 
and tlnoughout the m tenor , and the baibarous or semi- 
barbarous natives, as being every where clothed m then- 
own cotton manufactures, often dyed and figmed, and 
sometimes interwoven with silk, and of exquisite Work- 
manship 

Cotton, mdeed, as has already been shewn, is, of all 
the materials of clothing, best suited to the tomd zone 
In hot climates, likewise, the cotton plant grows so 
abundantly, that this is the cheapest material of which 
cloth con be made With such recommendations, it 
cannot fad to continue the staple and umveisal manu- 
factuie of Africa 

Befoie coming to the introduction of the cotton manu- 
factuie into Europe, it may be well to mention, that 
it was found existing m considerable peifection ui 
America, on the discovery of that continent by the 
Spaniards Cotton formed the principal article of cloth-, 
mg among the Mexicans, as they had neither wool, 
hemp, nor silk , nor did they use the flax which they 
possessed for 'purposes of clothing ,f and their only ma- 
terials for making cloth, besides cotton, were leathers, the 
wool of rabbits and hares, (known m commeice as coneys’ 
wool,) and the fibrous plant called the maguei, 

We are informed by the Abb 6 Clavigero, that “ of 
cotton the Mexicans made large webs, and as delicate 
and fine as those of Holland, which were with much 

* See the Travels Of Mungo Park, p. 17 RdnS CailbiS, voL i p 490 j vol ii 
pp 02,83,07, Richard end John Lander, vol 1 pp 32, 80, 91 [ vol ii pp 3,4, 
316 Hlitolre GentrC' 1 de» Voyages, vol x llv 7 pp, 282, 223 rol xii bv 0 
p 471 Brace’s Travels to the Source of the Nile, book yl c 10 , book siL c, J, 
Clapperton's Second Expedition, p 87 

f Clavlgero’i Hitt of Mexico, book I sect. 7 
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reason highly esteemed m Europe. They wove their 
cloths of different figures and colours, representing dif- 
ferent animals and flowers Of feathers interwoven with 
cotton, they made mantles and bed curtains, carpets, 
gowns, and other things, not less soft than beautiful. 
With cotton also they interwove the finest hair of the 
belly of rabbits and hares, after having made and spun 
it into thread of this they made most beautiful cloths, 
and m particular winter waistcoats for the lords ”* 
Among the presents sent by Cortes, the conqueror of 
Mexico, to Charles V , were “ cotton mantles, some 
all white, others mixed with white and black, or red, 
green, yellow, and blue , waistcoats, handkerchiefs, 
counterpanes, tapestries, and carpets of cotton and 
“ the colours of the cotton were extremely fine,”t as the 
Mexicans had both indigo and cochineal among then 
native dyes They also used cotton in making a spe- 
cies of paper one of their kinds of money consisted 
m small cloths of cotton ,§ and their warnors wore 
ciurasses of cotton, covering the body from the neck to 
the waist || 

Columbus also found the cotton plant growing Wild, 
and in great abundance, m Hispaniola, and other West 
India islands, and on the continent of South America, 
where the inhabitants wore cotton di esses, and made 
their fishing nets of the same material , and when 

* Clavigero’i History of Mexico book vii sect. J7, 66 
t Ibid, book rdi sect. 58 
t Humboldt’s Researches, vol L p 162 
§ Cldvigero, book vii sect 38 
I) Humboldt, vbb i p 202 

»* Bommario dell’ Indie Ocddentall del S Don Pietro 11 entire, In Ramusio’s 
Collection, tom, U pp. 2, i, 16, 50 
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Magellan went out on Ins circumnavigation of the globe, 
m 1519, the Brazilians weie accustomed to make their 
beds of this vegetable down * 

It can scarcely be doubted that the cotton and indigo 
plants are indigenous m America,! as well as in India , 
but the aits of spinning and weaving weie probably 
carried ovei by the wanderers, whoever they may have 
been, by whom that continent was first peopled The 
manufacture of cotton must therefore be supposed to be 
coeval with the original settlement of America , but 
learned men are much divided as to the date of this 
event, — some carrying it neaily as high as the deluge, { 
and others contending for a much later period The 
American manufactuie may, at all events, claim a high 
degree of antiquity 


• Vicentmo’s Vlaggio atomo II Mondo, (with Ferd Magellan,) in Ramuaio, 
tom i p 353 

f “ Cotton was found among the indigenous productions of Mexico at the time 
of the conquest, and, flirmshed almost the only clothing used by the natives 
The cultivation has since been much neglected, and the art of Imparting to It the 
brilliant colours so common among the Aatecs, entirely lost In the tierra eo/f- 
ente of Mexico, the cotton tree propagates itself ’ Word s Mexico in 1827, vol I 
pp 79, 80 The native American cotton la thoreford produced from the tree, not 
from the annual herbaceous plant. 

$ This is the opinion of the Abb6 Clavigdro Dr Robertson pflers no opinion 
on thd subject, owing to its extreme difficulty 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MANUFACTURE IN EUROPE 


The Cotton Manufacture Introduced late into Europe. — Fir*t introduced the 
Moors into Spain, in the tenth century —Flourished m Andalusia , In Cata 
Ionia. — Cotton Paper — The Cotton Manufacture introduced into Italy, la the 
fourteenth century —Never flourished in that country - — Carried on in Flauden 
and Germany —Much cotton gro\r n and manufactured In Turkey 


Having thus noticed the existence and pi ogress of the 
cotton manufacture in thiee quarters of the globe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, I am now to shew its introduction 
into Europe, where, though its entrance, was latei than 
in the otliei three, it has received, from the inventive 
genius of Englishmen, a new and nobler existence. 
In Asia, the spirit of invention, so early developed, has 
lain neaily dormant for thousands of years , the neb 
soil has degenerated into poverty, from the perpetual 
sameness of the crops laised upon it , whilst the intel- 
lect of Europe, as though invigorated by the fallow of 
centuries* has received the seeds of Oriental arts and 
sciences, and hi ought them to fax higher perfection than 
their native earth 

It is customary to look to Italy as the country where 
the arts, sciences, and manufactures first reappeared 
ailei the lught of the middle ages, and from whence 
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they weie diffused to the rest of Europe Most of the 
European nations unquestionably owe this debt to the 
Italians Yet it was neither in Italy nor Greece that 
the European cotton manufacture had its me We 
search the records of commerce m Christendom horn 
the tenth to the fourteenth century, without finding a 
trace of this branch of industry, till we arrive at the 
latter period, and then only the faintest marks of its 
existence Descriptions remain of the flourishing ma- 
nufactures of silk, woollen, and linen, in Greece, ni the 
tenth century ,* of the silk manufactures of Sicily, 
Lucca, Venice, and other parts of Italy, in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fouiteenth centuries , of the great extent 
and perfection of the woollen manufactme in Flanders, 
Lombaidy, Tuscany, and Romagna, at the same peri- 
ods and of the extensive trade earned ou by the 
Italian states, the Hanse towns, Flanders, and France, 
on the revival of commerce and the arts But m the 
records of all these blanches of industry m diffeient 
ports of Christendom, the manufactuie of cotton finds 
no place 

In Spam, however, wheie science, letteis, and every 


* Legatlo Idntprandi ad Nlcephorum Phocatn, in Muratorl’s Scripture* Rerura 
Italicaruin, vol ill part I Gibbon'* Roman Empire, c* lHJ 

f Denlna, RivpJuieioni d’Jtalla, lib til c 6 , andllhxlv e.11 It i* remark 
able that thU writer, who give* a particular account of the introduction, progress, 
and extent of the piik and woollen manufacture* in various parts of Italy, and of 
other branches of inctuitry* dtfea not in hi* whole work mention the cotton maim 
factory from which It may be safely inferred that that, manufacture never rose to 
any considerable extent or reputation In that country See also the very learned 
review of the commerce of the middle ages, In Robertson** Hist Disq on India» 
sect, ill where many of the early writers collected by Mnratorl are quoted t 
Hallam'i Europs during the Middle Ages, c lx part S , Macpbersen'* Annate of 
Commerce, vol 1 , and SlimondVa Republlques Itallennes AU the*e works con- 
tain accounts of the woollen, silk, and linen manhfectares at the period in quoe 
tion, but 1 have examined them in Vain for any notice of the cotton. 
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kind of industry, flourished under the dominion of the 
Mohammedan caliphs whilst the rest of Europe was 
involved m intellectual darkness, we find that the cot- 
ton plant was cultivated, and its produce was manufac- 
tured into clothing, at least as early as the tenth cen- 
tury In the reign of Abderahman III , justly styled 
the Great, who rnled in Cordova from 912 to 901, a d 
many of the natural productions and aits of the East 
were introduced, and those which had been previously 
introduced were cultivated to the highest point The 
cotton plant, the sugar cane, nee, and the silk worm 
were naturalized , and the first flourished on the fertile 
plains of Valencia, where it still grows wild in these 
days of Spanish degeneracy * Manufactures of every 
kind were earned on at Cordova, Granada, and Seville, 
as successfully as m the Eastern seats of Mohammedan 
splendour, Bagdad and Damascus 

Masdeu says, “ Our fabnes of wool, linen, cotton, 
and silk were greatly esteemed throughout Europe, as 
is evident from the numerous articles of clothing 
which went from Spam to Rome in the ninth century, 
and from the cloth which the king Mahomad Abu 
Abdalla sent as a present to Charles the Bald, king of 
France, in the year 805, a d ”f This passage is some- 
what ambiguous , it does not distinctly assert, though 
it seems to imply, that each of the manufactures men- 
tioned existed m Spam m the ninth century De 

• The cotton plant, or rather the cotton tree, was chiefly cnltl rated at Olive 
and Gin die. Hlitoryof the Mahometan Empire In Spain, by Protestor Shakepeare 
and the Rev T Hartwell Horne, p 208 — “ En Valencia, (any* a modern D&tu- 
itll»t,)_ Vi oittchov algodmrTM, y no eonclbo por qu6 poi no Be onltlva on Eapafis 
e<t» plants tan 4 til, come eh cnltlv6 on otto* tlempoa.” Introduction a la Hlstorla 
Natural, do Bspafia, por Di Go). Bowleo, p 224 

f “ Hu tori*. Critics de Eipaita,” torn, xiii p 181 
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Matlfcs positively states that the cotton manufacture was 
introduced by the Moors in the reign of Abdeiahman 
III , in the tenth century he says, “ The Moois, who 
were mingled with the Aiabs, 01 who came to settle 
after the conquest — those whom the protection of Ab- 
deralunan attracted thither — expert, ingenious, and 
active, introduced their manufactures, and taught the 
Spaniards many things of which they wei e before igno- 
lant The Moors excelled in the aits of tanning and 
preparing leather, of weaving cotton, linen, and hemp, 
and, above all, in the manufacture of silk stuffs The 
Aiabs devoted themselves more paiticularly to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth, and that ol arms ” “ It 

was the Moors who brought into Spam the cultivation 
of nee and cotton, of the mulberry tree and the sugar 
cane ”* 

Abu Zacaiia Ebn el Awam, a native of Seville, who 
wrote m the twelfth century Ins “ Libio de Agncul- 
tora,” which gamed lnm the title of “pnnce of lustic 
economy,” gives a very full account of the mode of 
culture piopei for the cotton plaut He also states, that 
the plant was cultivated in Sicily, which island had 
been in the possession of the Saracens horn the ninth to 
the eleventh century f In the fourteenth century the 
manufacture of cotton was in a state of great perfection 
and prevalence in Gianada, as the Spanish-Arabic his- 
torian of that kingdom, Ebn Alkhatib, declares m Ins 
description of the country — “ Here you find also the 


* De Marl&a ^ Hiitoire de Is Domination dea Arabea et dot Maurea en Espagne, 
redlg^e «ur l’Hlatolre tradulte de 1 Arabe on Eipagnol de M Joaeph Cor.de,” 
tom t. pp 488, 40B 

+ Llbro da Agriculture de Abu Zacana Ebn el Awam, traducido por Don J A 
panquarl, tom li c. nil p 103 
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coccus, with which the cotton stuffs are dyed , foi theie 
is a great abundance ot cotton, as well for commerce as 
for use in manufactures , and the cotton garments made 
here are said to he far superior to those of Assyria, in 
softness, delicacy, and beauty ” 

Notwithstanding the lepugnance between the Mooi- 
rsli and Christian inhabitants of Spam, and the indispo- 
sition of the latter to leceive any thing from the former, 
(most strikingly illustiated by the fact that the silk 
manufacture, which flourished m Andalusia m the tenth 
century, was not known m Catalonia till th e fifteenth,) 
we find the celebrated commercial city of Barcelona 
had eaily received the cotton manufactuie, which had 
become one of its most flourishing branches of industry 
m the middle of the thirteenth, century Capmany, the 
historian of the commerce of Barcelona, informs us that 
“ among the various trades which anciently distinguished 
Barcelona, one of the most famous and most useful was 
that of the cotton manufacturers, who were an incorpo- 
rated company from the thirteenth century, aud gave 
name to two separate streets, cotoners veils and cotoners 
nous, which still pieserve the memoiy of the ancient 
demarcation of their workshops These aitisaus pre- 
pared and spun the cotton, for the weaving of various 
stuffs used in those times, and principally foi the manu- 
facture of cotton sail-cloth, which was always a very 
considerable branch of industry m a meicantile city, 
that for more than five hundred yeais was the station of 
the Spanish squadrons (armadas Again — “ The 

* Cwlri — Bibliotheca. Ajublco-Hifpaua Esctirialenfitt, tom jl p 24ff 

+ CApm&ny 4 — u Mfcmdnm Historicas aobre la Maria a, CoitltfrCio, y Artra da 
taamlftUA Ciudad do Barcelona,” torn. 1 partiiL p 26 
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trade known by the name of fustian manufactuieis, 
(fustaneros,) that is, weavers of cotton goods, was so 
ancient in Baicelona, that, in the year 1255, V eguei , 
on the representation of the municipal magistrate, owing 
to the annoyance caused by the vicinity of the dyers 
and embroiderers of those manufactures, ordained that 
no person should exercise the said trade except in the 
extremities and subuibs of the aty ” “ The company 

consisted of weavers, dyers, and embioideieis ”* And 
the historian proceeds to enumerate many minute regu- 
lations as to the kinds of goods they were allowed to 
make, the width, quality, &c of the pieces, horn which 
our English legislation on the woollen manufacture 
might have been implicitly copied It appeals, how- 
ever, that in Barcelona, the cotton goods made were 
chiefly sail-cloth and fustians,— the latter bemgastiong 
fabric used to line garments, and which derives its name 
from the Spanish word fuste, sigmfymg “substance "f 
The Spanish Arabs made paper of cotton, before that; 
most useful article was known m any other part of 
Europe Papei was first made by the Chinese, of waste 
silk, the Saracens acquired the art on then capture of 
Samarcand, in the seventh century, and by them the 
manufacture of paper, horn the cheaper and better mate- 
rial of cotton, was introduced mto Spam, probably soon 
after the conquest of that country, and was earned on at 
Sadibah But the Spanish Arabs, finding linen to be still 
cheaper and better than cotton for this purpose, made paper 
of linen atXativa, the modern San Felipe, m the kingdom 


* Copmtmy, tom i part nl p 50 

t “ Ftufc, 10 called because it is as tlie mbttanct- of cloth op jilt, which tbcjf 
line with it." — Dicclonnrlo de la Real Acad. Espan, 

1 
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of Valencia, and the fabric was celebrated in the twelfth 
century, though, according to Tiraboschi, linen paper 
was first invented in Italy, in the middle of the four- 
teenth!* 

The arts and civilization of Mohammedan Spam did 
not, however, spread to Christian Europe Extensive 
as was the commerce of Andalusia, it was all with Africa 
and the East Between the Mussulmans and the Chris- 
tians there was as great a repugnance as between oil 
and water Reciprocal hatred and scorn, and, not lesB, 
the ignoiance and poverty of the Christian nations, 
formed insurmountable bars to intercourse Even the 
Spanish Christians, as we have seen, leamt little from 
the invaders with whom they were for eight centuries m 
fierce contention, and when at length the Mohammedans 
were expelled, their arts disappeared with them, or re- 
mained m as ruinous a state as their castles and mosques 
Instead of an inland sea, the Atlantic might have rolled 
between the Spanish and Italian peninsulas, so little did 
the latter leceive from the former Vemce, Genoa, and 
Pisa earned on nearly all their foreign commerce with 
Greece, Constantinople, and the Syrian and Phemcian 
towns conquered by the Crusaders , and thus the 
Italians leceived from the East, arts which had long 
flourished m Spam 

The earliest date at which I have been able to discover 

* Gann, tom. il p 9 Masdeu, tom xiil p 132 Montfancon supposed that 
cotton piper was not known In the Eastern empire before the ninth century, and 
tho earliest mention that he found of “ charta cuttunea’ was in the charter of 
Roger, king of Sldly, in 1145, mentioned in p 21 Bnt he found a MS on cotton 
paper In the King’s Library at Paris, with the date of 1050, and others without 
date*, but which from the writing he judged to be of the tenth century He there- 
fore concluded, that cotton paper might have been made aa early as the ninth cen- 
tury, or in the beginning of the tenth . — Supplement to Antiquity Explained, 
book it chip S 
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the existence of the cotton manufacture m Italy, is the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, which is assigned, 
by a historian of Venetian commerce as die period of its 
introduction into Venice * Theie is strong leason to 
believe, as has already been argued, from the silence of 
Denma and other historians, that the manufacture never 
attained any reputation, or considerable extent, in Italy 
Cottons of a strong and heavy fabric, as fustians and 
dimities, weie made at Venice and Milan, and it is pro- 
bable that even those were woven, as afterwards m 
England, with linen warp and cotton weft, or that they 
were made entirely of cotton yam imported from Syria 
and Asia Minor, whence the Italians and French m later 
tunes regularly drew supplies of that article 

In Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages there is a cunous 
old poem, entitled, “ The Processe of the Libel of Eng- 
lish Pohcie,” originally published in 1430, in which 
fustians are mentioned as an article of export fi om Flan- 
ders to Spam, and even of import into Flanders from 
the Easterlings, Piussia, and Germany The following 
passages will amuse — 

" Fine cloth of Tpre that named is better than ours, 

Cloth of Cnrtrika, fine doth of all colours, 

Mnch Fustian, and also Linen cloth ' 

Of the commodities of Prussia, the High Dutch, and the 
Easterlings, the author enumerates — 

" Nowe Beers and Bakon bene fro Pruse ybrotight 
Into Flanders, aa lOned and farrc ysought 
Osmond, copper, bow-»taue«, ateele, and weae, 

Peltreware and grey pitch, tone, board, and flexe 


* Storm dalle e pollute del commeTdo da’ Veoeslani, di Carlo Antonio Marino, 
tom. v lib 11 c. 4 ; aa quoted by P baru, in his HMtolre da la RepubltqUe de 
VenUe, vol lit p 154 Darn mentions the fact in half a down lines, and soya 
nothing more of this manufacture. 
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And CoUeyne thread, .fustian, and Canuaa, 

Card, bukeram of olde time thus it was.’ * 

The names by winch the fustians imported into Eng- 
land were known — Jen justians, Augsburg fustians, and 
Milan fustians , which Dr Fuller, who wiote in 1662, 
calls “ their old names, ”f — shew that the manufacture 
existed in Saxony and Suabia, as well as m Italy, at an 
early period The use of this article existed in England 
even at an eailler date than the above Our own poet, 
Chaucer, who wrote between 1370 and 1380, clothes his 
knight in it i — 

‘ Of Fustian he wercd a Gipon, 

All beBmotrid with his Haberglon ’ 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 

On this Dr Fuller remarks, that fustians “ anciently were 
creditable wearing in England for persons of the pnmest 
quality,” and that “ they were ail foreign commodities ” 
Guicciardim, m his Description of the Low Countries 
m the year 1560, mentions that Antwerp imported from 
Venice " the finest and richest wrought silks, camblets, 
grogiams, carpets, cottons , and great vauety of meice- 
lies,” and from Milan “ gold and silvei thread, various 
wrought silks, gold 8tuffs,yksO«ns, and dimities of many 
fine sorts , scarlets, tammies, and other fine and curious 
draperies ” Here the dimi ties are said to be “ of many 
fine sorts,” yet tins article itself is a rather strong fabric, 
and its fine qualities are not comparable m delicacy to many 
other kinds of cotton goods “ Venetian fustians” are 
among the articles enumerated as expo? ted by the Eng- 
lish Society of Merchants Adventureis m 1645, and the 
low export duty fixed on them, 3d per piece, would lead 
us to conclude that their value must have been small, as 
the rates of export duty at the Bame time on English 

* Hailuyt a Voragee, vdI i p 208,213; edition o( IfiOO, 

' f Fullers Wottluea of England, vol, 1 pi S8Y t edit. 1811 
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woollens were as high as 2s to 4s fid per piece * — 
From Guicciai dim we learn that Antwerp unpoited fiom 
Germany “such a quantity of fustians as amounted to six 
hundredthousand crowns ayear and exported to the north 
of Europe “ spices, drugs, saffron, sugar, salt, English and 
Netherland cloths and stuffs, fustians, linens, wi ought silks, 
gold stuffs, grograms, cambleta, tapestries,” &c , and to 
England, amongst othei things, cottons and cotton-wool, 
the latter of which the meichants of Antwerp biought 
from Portugal and other countries In enumeiatmg the 
various kinds of cloth made at diffeieut towns m the 
Low Countries, Guicciaidim only twice makes mention 
of a cotton fabric, namely, fustians, which weie manu- 
factured “ m great quantities” at Bruges, and also at 
Ghent f This same article appeal's m a list of foieign 
goods, imported by the English Society of Merchants 
Adventurers, m 1601, ftom Holland and Germany,^; 
and it is said to be ot the manufacture of Nuiemburgh 
Guicciardini asserts, that fustians weie first made m 
Flanders , bu^ he gives no date, 90 that it is difficult to 
judge of the piobable conectness of his assertion The 
fact is not probable, though the Flemings, during the 
crusades, leceived many aits, and a great stimulus to 
industry, commeice, and luxiuy, from then intei cow se 
with Syria, and they may in this manner have obtained 
the cotton manufacture. But it has been shewn that 
fustians were made extensively m Barcelona m the tliu- 
teenth century, and that then name indicates a Spanish, 
origin. 

* I state these facta on the authority of a pamphlet published m 1645, and 
which I have teen in the Britiih Museum 

f Deacnttiaue di tuttl i Paesi Basti, p 408, 401 edition of 1581 

\ A Treatise of Commerce; by Johu Wheeler, Secretary of the fcocletv of Mtr* 
chants Adventurers (1601,) p 23 
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I have not been able to ascertain at what time cotton 
began to be manufactured m Turkey in Europe, but 
there seems no reason to think that it was befoie the 
conquests of the Turks in Romania, m the fourteenth 
centuiy, nor could it be much after, as the victorious 
settlers would naturally bring with them their own arts, 
and the use of cotton garments was then common in 
Asia Minor The cotton plant found a congenial soil 
and climate in Romania and Macedonia,* where it is 
now cultivated to a great extent , and the spinning and 
weaving of the wool forms one of the most important 
branches of industry m that country f 


* The district of Seres (In Macedonia) is more fruitful in cotton than any other 
The value of this article in Macedonia alone amounta to 7,000,000 of plasters. ’ — . 
Malt* Brun’a Geography, vol vl p 160 

+ “ La Romanle s oecupe prlnclpalement de la filature du coton ” Encyclopedia 
Methoclique — “ On evalue la riicolte du coton dans les Etata du Grand Seigneur 
(Asiatic os well as European) A cent mlllo balies, dont les nations euivantBs n an 
levent que douse inllle, savolr — Les Francois 4500, les Hollandals 3600, les 
Anglais 2000, les Venltlens et Itnliens 2000 Les qosrtre vlngt halt mllle Imlles 
de surplus sont consommAes par les manufactures de Turqifle mAnie ’ — Kncycl. 
Method 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY OF THE EARLY HISTORY 


Slow extemsicm of the Cotton Manufacture, and its low state in Europe, — Owing to 
the defectiveness of the machines and tools — No improvement made in any 
country till the age of invention in England, — The distaff — The spinning 
wheol — Tile loom — Cotton more difficult to spin than linen — Great mecha« 
meal inventions in England — The want of any history of those Inventions — 
This work an attempt lo supply it. 

The spread of fhe Cotton Manufactme has thus been 
traced, from its native seat m India, across the breadth 
of the old continent, to Japan eastward, and the mouths 
of the Tagus and the Senegal westward, and the use of 
cotton clotkmg has been shewn to have prevailed m 
America before the discovery of that continent by Euro- 
peans If the progress of tins branch of industry is faintly 
marked, I believe it must be ascribed rather to the ex- 
treme scantiness of the mateiials furnished by lnstory, 
than to want of diligence in the search made for them * 
The inquiry yields some clear and satisfactory 
conclusions 

It is obvious that the use of cotton elotkng spread 
very slowly, except when it was borne onward by the 


* In this search I have had no predecessor j I am not aware, at least, that any 
account, eTen of the moat meagre kind, has before been written of the early history 
of the Cotton Manufeeture. The preceding sketch, as will be seen, is drawn from 
a great variety of unconnected sources 
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impetuous tide of Mohammedan conquest and coloniza- 
tion The manufactuie was geneial in India, and had 
attained high excellence, m the age of the first Gieek 
historian, that is, in the fifth century before Chnst, at 
which tune it had aheady existed foi an unknown period, 
yet eighteen centuries more elapsed before it was intro- 
duced into Italy or Constantinople, 01 even secured a 
footing in the neighbouring empire of China Though 
so well suited to hot climates, cottons were known rather 
as a curiosity than as a common article of diess m 
Egypt and Persia, in the fiist century of the Christian 
era, five centimes after the Gieeks had heard of the 
“ wool-bearing tiees” of India in Egypt the manufac- 
ture has never reached any considerable degree of excel- 
lence, and the mushns worn by the higher classes have 
always been imported from India In Spain the manu- 
factuie, after flourishing to some degree, became nearly 
extinct In Italy, Germany, and Flanders, it had a 
lingering and ignoble existence It would be altogether 
a mistake to suppose that the same manufacture evei 
existed m any other part of Em ope, which now exists in 
England A coarse and heavy article was mdeed fabri- 
cated, piobably half of cotton and half of linen, hut it 
ivas of too little nnpoitance to attract the notice of his- 
torians, and calicoes, mushns, and the more dehcate 
cotton goods weie never made in Euiope, except pos- 
sibly by the Moors in the south of Spam, until the inven- 
tion of the spinning machinery m England 

The next fact worthy of observation is, that during 
the lengthened period which has been under review, no 
material improvement took place, m any country, m the 
implements by which cotton was spun and woven. The 
instrument used for spinning m all countries, from the 
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earliest times, was the distaff and spindle Tins simple 
apparatus was put by the Gieek mythologists into the 
hands of Minerva and the Parcrn, Solomon employs 
upon it the industry of the virtuous woman , to the pre- 
sent day the distaff is used in India, Egypt, and other 
countnes, its eaily use in France is attested by its being 
Aginatively mentioned m one of the old constitutional 
maxims of the kingdom,* and oui own poets often 
introduce it m speaking of the occupations of women 
Montfaucon gives a figuie of a female spinning with the 
distaff, winch, he says, is of the fouith 01 fifth centuiy,f 
and of which the following 13 a copy — 



* u L» roy suae da France ne tombe paint tn ocenodille — “ the crown of 
France never fill la to the dirtaff" 1 e never descends to s unman ” Dryden alludes 
to this saying In the lines — 

" See my royal master mnrder d, 

Hit crown usurp d, a iiitaff In the throne ” 
f Antiquity Explained, vol ill part 11 book v c 8> the plate is In p 219 of 
that Tolume 
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The only advance made m this depaitment was m 
changing the distaff for the one-thread spmiung wheel, 
winch has long been used in India foi the coarse quali- 
ties of thread, and which has also obtained in China and 
in all European countries But the wheel is an instru- 
ment not much moie expeditious than the distaff, and 
therefore it does not greatly cheapen the article pio- 
duced 

The apparatus foi weaving underwent as little im- 
provement as that for spinning 

The Indian loom will be described, and illustrated by 
a drawing, m the next chaptei That machine was 
piobably in the same state four thousand years ago as 
at the present day it contains all that is absolutely 
essential to the weavmg of cloth, hut put togethei m a 
rude, loose, and slovenly manner, and with the coarsest 
woikmanship The woollen loom was probably always 
more strongly made than the cotton loom, and there aie 
slight differences in die mode of working among different 
nations, as, for example, we leam from tterodotus, that 
“ the Egyptians shoot the woof beneath, and other 
nations above,”* and the Indians sit at then woik, whilst , 
the old custom m Euiope, as shown by a di awing of the 
fourth century, was foi the weavei to stand But the 
loom used up to the eighteenth century contained 
scarcely any essential impiovement on the ancient In- 
dian loom, though it was constructed with greatei firm- 
ness, neatness, and compactness In Montfaucon’s 
“ Antiquity Explained”! there are tw r o figuies of fe- 
males weaving m a standing postuie, they aie taken 
from the illuminations of books, which the learned anti- 
quarian pronounces to be of the date of the fourth or 

+ Vol 11! p 210, 23S 


Book U. c 36 
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fiftl, ccntuiy One of these figuies is engiaved below, 
(he fiame-woih of the loom diffeis little from that of the 
modern hand-loom 



The loom used m this country at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was a more perfect machine, but 
upon the same principle as the ancient loom , a pmiciple 
of admirable ingenuity, yet susceptible, as has of late 
been piactically shewn, of very gieat improvement, espe- 
cially m respect to the quantity of work pioduced 

When the two facts above mentioned, namely, the 
slow progress of the manufacture, and the absence of 
any material improvement m the mailunes employed, 
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ai e viewed together, it appears highly probable that the 
former was the effect of the latter But when we ob- 
serve the sudden and maivellous extension of the trade 
since the invention of the spinning machines, not only 
m England, but throughout Europe and in the United 
States, theie cannot lemam a doubt that that which so 
long impeded the progress of the Cotton Manufactuie 
was, the uideness and tediousnesa of the modes of work- 
ing The cost of the raw material, in countries wbeie 
the cotton plant did not grow, was unquestionably 
anothei hinderance, foi the tianRport of so bulky an arti- 
cle, when there were not the present contrivances for 
compressing it, and when navigation was much more 
tedious and hazardous, must have been expensive 
These two causes, but the first far more than the se- 
cond, effectually prevented the manufacture fiom attain- 
ing to any degiee of importance m Europe From their 
combined effect, cotton yarn was considerably dearer 
than linen yam At the same time, it was greatly m- 
fenoi m tenacity, because cotton, from having a shorter, 
feebler, and inoie elastic fibie than flax, needs to be 
much more firmly twisted, m oidei to make a strong 
thread Owing to the nnperfection of the spin- 
ning machine, therefore, it was impossible, at least foi 
Europeans, to make cotton yarn combining stiength 
with fineness The yarn, when spun fine, was loose 
and flimsy, it could not he made strong, without being 
heavy, 

The conclusion we have arrived at imparts great in- 
terest to the inquiry winch is to be conducted in the 
following pages Foi several thousand years no im- 
provement was made m the ait of fabricating cotton- 
wool into cloth, The art was m consequence depressed, 
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and extended itself sluggishly A brilliant senes of 
mechanical inventions, made duiing the last age, so 
economized labour, as to enable one man to do the work 
of a bundled By this 1 evolution m its processes the 
manufacture received an astonishing impulse, and m a 
single age eclipsed the gieatest phenomena m the annals 
of commerce These inventions were made in England, 
and they form at once the most splendid triumph of 
science apphed to the useful arts, and an abundant 
source of wealth to the nation It is not extiavagant to 
say, that the experiments of the humble mechanist have 
in their results added more to the powei of England, 
than all the colonies ever acquired by her arms 

To tiace the ongm of these inventions, then, must be 
an inquiry of national interest What could be moie 
discreditable to the literature of the country, than that it 
should fail to preserve a record of such high achieve- 
ments m science and art, — of so great a boon to the 
world and to posterity 3 Yet the age in which they 
were actually made, has passed ovei without even an 
attempt to perform tlus duty The inventors themselves 
were too busy, and too unaccustomed to the use of the 
pen, to commemorate the fruits of their genius , and the 
writers of the day were unconscious of the great revo- 
lution lu mdustiy that was silently pioceedmg The 
very few authors who have since touched upon the sub- 
ject, finding the materials so scanty, have compiled brief 
and most unsatisfactory notices, containing many seiious 
errors They have given exaggerated praise to some 
individuals concerned m the linpiovements, whilst the 
real authois of the most important inventions have been 
absolutely unknown to them, and therefoie unnoticed. 
To lepair this injustice, and to write, as fairly as the 
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materials allow, this striking page m the annals of 
our national industry, is the intent of the present 
work 

But before proceeding to the English manufacture, it 
will be right to devote a single chaptei to some bnef 
notice of the cotton manufacture m the country where it 
originated, and where the fabrics have so long main- 
tained an unrivalled celebrity Tins will be propel, 
not only because the subject is one of consideiable curi- 
osity, but also because the past and present state of the 
manufacture m India furnishes important points of com- 
parison, or lather of contrast, with the past and present 
state of the same manufacture in England The com- 
mercial history of the two is also connected Nor can 
it be a matter of trivial mterest to the inhabitants of 
this country to know the state of a branch of industry 
which is almost nniveisal in our vast Eastern dependen- 
cies, and which, after having flourished for tlnee or four 
thousand years in unapproached excellence, is uow 
withering under the competition of a manufacture as 
matchless in the rapidity of its growth, as that of India 
has been sragulai in the length of its duiation 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE COTTON MANUFACTURE OF INDIA 


Unrivalled excellence of Indian muslins — Testimony of ancient Mohammedan 
travellers, of Marco Polo, Barbosa, Frederick, Tavernier, and Eev W Ward 
— Dacca muslins. — Specimen brought by Sir Charles Wilkins , compared with 
English muslins — Decline of the manufacture of Dacca muslins, accounted 
for — Indian cotton, both annual and perennial — Its defects, owing chiefly to 
negligent cultivation and imperfect cleaning — Evidence on the subject before 
Parliamentary Committees — Processes of the manufacture in India. — Rude 
Implements. — Roller gin — Bow — Spinning wheel — -Spinning without wheel. 
— Loom — Mode of Weaving — Habits and remuneration of spinners, weavers, 
&c. — Factories of the East India Company — Marvellous skill of the Indian 
workmen accounted for; their physical organization, training, &c — Principal 
cotton fabrics of India, and where made. — Indian commerce in cotton goods. — 
Extensive importations into England in the 17th century — Alarm created by 
them in English woollen and silk manufacturers, — Extracts from publications 
of the day — Indian fabrics prohibited in England and most other countries of 
Europe — Surprising commercial revolution caused by English machinery — 
Proved by a petition from Calcutta merchants. — Extract from M Dupin or 
English and Indian cotton manufactures 


The antiquity of tlie cotton manufacture m India lias 
already been noticed, and all tliat is known of it in clas- 
sical tunes has been stated m the brief quotations fiom 
Herodotus, Ainan, Strabo, Pliny, and the Penplus 
The present chapter will give some account of the re- 
markable excellence of the Indian fabrics, — the pio- 
cesses and machines by winch they are \vi ought, — the 
condition of the population engaged m this department 
of industry, — the extensile commerce formeily earned 
on m these productions to every quaiter of the globe,— 
and the decisive check given to that connneiee by the 
manufactures of England 
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The Indians have in all ages maintained an unap- 
proached and almost mciedible perfection m then fabrics 
of cotton Some of their muslins might be thought the 
work of fames, or of insects, rather than of men , but 
these are produced m small quantities, and have seldom 
been exported In the same province from which the 
ancient Greeks obtained the finest muslins then known, 
namely, the province of Bengal, these astonishing 
fabrics are manufactured to the present day 

We learn from two Arabian travellers of the ninth 
century, that “in this countiy (India) they make gai- 
ments of such extraordinary perfection, that no wheie 
else are the like to he seen These gaiments are for 
the most part round, and wove to that degree of fineness 
that they may be drawn thiough a nng of moderate 
size ”* Marco Polo, ui the thirteenth centuiy, men- 
tions the coast of Coromandel, and especially Masuli- 
patam, as producing “ the finest and most beautiful cot- 
tons that are to be found m any part of the world j’ 
and this is still the case as to the flowered and glazed 
cottons, called chintzes, though the muslins of the Coro- 
mandel coast aie inferior to those of Bengal 

Odoardo Barbosa, one of the Portuguese adventurers 
who visited India immediately after the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, celebrates “ the 
great quantities of cotton cloths admirably painted, also 
some white and some stuped, held in the highest esti- 
mation,” which were made in Bengal \ Caisai Fre- 
derick, a Venetian mei chant, who travelled in India m 


* Andennei Relations ia Indea qt de la Chine, de deui Voyageurs Mahomet- 
uu, qul y alterant dans ta numumu siecle, p 31 
t Travel* of Marco Polo, Look ill c, 21, 2s 

t Rainualo'a “ Raccolto dells Na*lgntlum et Vlaggt,’’ tom, 1 pi 315. 
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1563, and whose narrative is translated by Hakluyt, 
describes the extensive traffic earned on between St 
Tlionfo (a port 150 miles from Negapatam) and Pegu, 
m “bumbast (cotton) cloth of every sort, painted, which 
is a rare thing, because this kind of clothes shew as 
they were gilded with divers colouis, and the more they 
be washed, the hvehei the colours will shew , and there 
is made such accompt of this kmde of cloth, that a small 
bale of it will cost 1000 or 2000 duckets ”* 

Tavermer, who, like Marco Polo, Barbosa, and Fie- 
denck, was a merchant as well as a travellei, and there- 
fore accustomed to judge of the qualities of goods, and who 
travelled in the middle of the seventeenth century, says 
— “ The white cahcuts,” (calicoes, oi rather muslins, 
so called from the great commercial city of Calicut, 
whence the Portuguese and Dutch fhst brought them) 
“ are woven in seveial places m Bengal and Mo- 
gulistan, and are earned to Raioxsary and Baroche 
to be whitened, because of the large meadows and plenty 
of lemons that, grow thereabouts, for they are never so 
white as they should be till they are dipped in lemon- 
water 1 Some calicuts are made so fine, you can hardly 
feel them in your hand , and the thread, when spun, is 
scarce discernible ”f The same writer says, c< Theie is 
made at Seconge (m the provmee of Malwa) “ a sort 
of cahcut so fine that when a man puts it on, his shn 
shall appear as plainly through it, as if he was quite 
naked , but the merchants are not permitted to trans- 
port it, for the governor is obhged to send it all to 
the Great Mogul’s seiaglio and the principal loids ot 


• Hakluyt’s Voykos, to! Si p 380 Edition of 1809 

t Tavernier's Travels, contained In Dr Harris’s Collection of Vo japes and 
Travel*, voi i. p 811 

H 
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the court, to make the sultanesses and noblemen’s wives 
shifts and garments for the hot weather , and the king 
and the lords take great pleasure to behold them m 
these shifts, and see them dance with nothmg else upon 
them ”* Speaking of the turbans of the Mohammedan 
Indians, Tavermei says, “The rich have them of so 
fine cloth, that twenty-five or thirty ells of it put into a 
turban will not weigh four ounces ”f 

An English wntei, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in a lemonstranco against the admission of India 
muslins, for which, lie says, the high price ot thirty 
shillings a yaid was paid, unintentionally compliments 
the delicacy of the fabric by stigmatizing it as “ only the 
shadow of a commodity 

The late Rev William Ward, a missionary at Seram- 
pore, informs us that “ at Shantee-pooru and Dhaka, 
muslins are made which sell at a bundled rupees a 
piece The ingenuity of the Hindoos m this branch of 
manufacture is wonderful Persons with whom I have 
conversed on this subject say, that at two places m 
Bengal, Sonai-ga and Viknrm-pooru, muslins are made 
by a few families so exceedingly fine, that four months 
are required to weave one piece, which sells at four 
or five hundred rupees When this muslin 'is laid on 
the grass, and the dew has fallen upon it, it is no longer 
discernible 

After such statements as the above, from sober and 
creditable witnesses, the Oriental hyperbole which desig- 
nates the Dacca muslins as “ webs of woven wind," 
seems only moderately poetical 

* Ibid. Vob t, p 829 t Ibid, vol i p 833 

t The Naked Truth, in an Rmay upon Trade, p. 11 

y View of tha History, Literature, and Mythology of the Hindoos, by William 
Ward ; vol UL p. 127 3d -edition, 
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I have been favoured by sir Charles Wilkins, the 
learned librarian of the East India Companv, with a 
specimen of Dacca muslin, brought by himself from In- 
dia in the year 1786, and presented to him by the prin- 
cipal of the Company’s factory at Dacca, as the finest 
then made theie Like all Indian muslins, it lias a yel- 
lowish hue, caused by imperfect bleaching Though the 
worse for many years’ exposuie m a glass case, and the 
handling of visiters, it is of exquisite delicacy, softness, 
and transparency, yet the yarn of which it is woven, 
and of which sn Charles also brought a specimen, is not 
so fine as some which has been spun by machines m tins 
country The following minute, made by sir Joseph 
Banks on a portion of this yam, twenty or thirty years 
since, appears at the India House in his own wntmg, 
together with a specimen of the muslin — 

“ The portion of skein which Mr Wilkins gave to me 
weighed, 34’q grains its length was 5 yards 7 inches, and 
it consisted of 196 threads Consequently, its whole length 
was 1018 yards and 7 inches. This, with a small allow- 
ance for fractions, gives 29 yards to a gram, 203,000 to 
a pound averdupoise of 7000 gi ams , that is, 115 miles, 
2 furlongs, and 60 yards ” 

Cotton yam has been spun in England, making three 
hundred and fifty hanks to the lb weight, each hank 
measuring 840 yards, and the whole forming a thread 
of 167 miles in length This, however, must be re- 
garded merely as showing how fine the cotton can pos- 
sibly be Bpun by our machines, since no such yam is or 
could be used m the making of muslins, or foi any other 
purpose, in this country The extreme of fineness to 
which yams for muslms aie ever spun m England is 
250 hanks to the lb , which would form a thread measur- 
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mg 1 19-j miles , but it is very rarely indeed that finei yam 
is used than 220 hanks to the lb , which is less fine than 
the specimen of Dacca muslin above mentioned The In- 
dian hand-spun yarn is softei than the mule-yam of Eng- 
land, and the muslins made of the former are much more 
durable than those made of the latter In point of ap- 
pearance, however, the book-muslin of Glasgow is very 
superior to the Indian muslin, not only because it is 
better bleached, but because it is more evenly woven, 
and from yam of uniform thickness, whereas the threads 
in the Indian fabric vary considerably 

It is probable that the specimen hi ought by sir Charles 
Wilkins, though the finest then made at the city of 
Dacca, is not equal to the most delicate muslins made 
in that neighbourhood m former times, or even m the 
present The place called by the Rev Mr Ward 
Sonar-ga, and, by Mr Walter Hamilton, Soonergong, 
a decayed city near Dacca, has been said to be unri- 
valled m its muslins Mr Ward's testimony has been 
quoted above Mr Ralph Fitch, an Enghsh traveller, 
in 1583, spoke of the same place when he said — ■“ Sm- 
nergan is a towne mxe leagues from Serrapore, where 
theie is the best and finest cloth made of cotton that is 
in all India ”* Mr Hamilton says — “ Soonergong is 
now dwindled down to an inconsiderable village By 
Abul Fazel, m 1582, it is celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of a beautiful cloth, named cassas (cossaes,) and 
the fabrics it still produces justify to the present genera- 
tion its ancient renown.”! But it seems that there has 
been a great decline m the manufacture of the finest 

* Hakluyt's Voyages, »oL u p 890 , edit 1809 

f A Geographical, Statistical, arid Historical Description of Hindostaii, by 
tVallsr Hamilton, Esq to! i p. 187— {1B20 ) 
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muslins, which is both stated and accounted foi by Mr 
Hamilton m the following passage on the district of 
Dacca Jelulpooi — 

“ Plain musims, distinguished by different names, according to 
the fineness or closeness of the texture, as well as flowered, striped, 
or chequered muslins, are fabricated chiefly in this district, where 
a species of cotton named the banga grows, necessmy, although 
not of a very superior quality, to form the stripes of the finest 
mushns, for which the city of Dacca has been so long celebrated 
The northern parts of Benares furnish both plain and flowered 
muslins, which are not ill adapted for common use, though inca- 
pable of sustaining any competition with the beautiful and inimi- 
table fabrics of Dacca 

“ The export of the above staple articles has much decreased, 
and the art of manufacturing some of the finest species of mushns 
is m danger of being lost, the orders for them being so few that 
many of the families who possess by hereditary instruction the art 
of fabricating them have desisted, on account of the difficulty they 
afterwards experience in disposing of them This decline may 
partly be accounted for from the utter stagnation of demand in the 
upper provinces since the downfall of the imperial government, 
prior to which these delicate and beautiful fabrics were in such esti- 
mation, not only at the court of Delhi, but among all classes of 
the high nobility m India, as to render it difficult to supply the 
demand Among more recent causes also may be adduced the 
French revolution, the degree of perfection to which this peculiar 
manufacture has lately been brought m Great Britain, the great 
diminution w the Company's investment, and the advance m the 
price of cotton ” 

"With respect to the peculiar species of cotton of 
which the Dacca muslins axe made, the following state- 
ment Was given to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1830-31, by Mr John Crawford, for many 
years m the service of the East India Company, 
and authoi ol the “ History of the Indian Arclupe- 
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“ There is a fine vanety of cotton in the neighbourhood of 
Dacca, from winch I have reason to believe the fine muslihs of 
Dacca are produced, and probably to the accidental discovery of 
it is to be attributed the rise of this singular manufacture , it is 
cultivated by the natives alone, not at all known in the English 
market, nor, as far as I am aware, in that of Calcutta Its growth 
extends about forty miles along the banks of the Megna, and about 
three miles inland I consulted Mr Colebrook respecting the 
Dacca cotton, and had an opportunity of perusing the manuscripts 
of the late Dr Roxburgh, which contain an account of it , he 
calls it a vanety of the common herbaceous annual cotton of 
India, and states that it is longer in the staple, and alfords 
the material from which the Dacca muslins have been always 
made " 

India produces several varieties of cotton, both of 
the herbaceous and the tree kinds. Marco Polo men- 
tions that “ cotton is produced (in Guzerat) in large 
“ quantities horn a tree that is about six yards m height, 
“ and beat’s during twenty years , but the cotton taken 
“ from tiees of tins age is not adapted for spinning, 
“ but only quilting Such, on the contrary, as is token 
“ fiom trees of twelve years old, is suitable foi muslins 
“ and other manufactures of extraordinary fineness.”* 
Sir John Mandeville, on the other hand, who travelled 
in the fourteenth century, fifty years later than Polo 
mentions the annual herbaceous cotton as cultivated m 
India he says — “ In many places the seed of the cot- 
“ ton, (cothon,) which we call tiee-wool, is sown eveiy 
“ year, and theie spring up from it copses of low shrubs, 
f ‘ on winch this wool grows ”f Forbes also, m his Ori- 
ental Memoirs, thus describes the herbaceous cotton of 
Guzerat — “The cotton shrub, which glows to the 

* Book 111, fctap, 29 

t Haklnyt't Voyage!, vol U, p 189 
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“ height of three or forn feet, and in veiduie resembles 
“ the currant bush, requnes a longei tune tlian nee 
“ (which grows up and is reaped in three months) to 
“ hr mg its delicate produce to pei feetion The sin ubs 
“ aie planted between the lows of nee, but do not im- 
“ pede its growth, or prevent its being reaped Soon 
“ after the nee harvest is over, the cotton bushes put 
“ forth a beautiful yellow flowei, with a crimson eye in 
“ each petal , this is succeeded by a green pod, filled 
“ with a wlnte stnugy pulp , the pod turns brown and 
“ hard as it npens, and then separates mto two or three 
“ divisions containing the cotton A luxuriant field, 
“ exhibiting at the same time the expandmg blossom, 
“ the bursting capsule, and the snowy flakes of npe 
“ cotton, is one of the most beautiful objects m the agn- 
“ culture of Hmdostan ”* 

The following geneial statement concerning the cot- 
ton of India, is horn the geographical work of Malte 
Brun — “ Tlie cotton tree glows on all the Indian 
“ mountams, but its pioducd is coaise in quahty the 
“ herbaceous cotton prospers chiefly m Bengvd and on 
“ the Coromandel coast, and there the best cotton goods 
“ aie manufactured Next to these two provinces, Ma- 
“ dur6, Marawar, Pescana, and the coast of Malabar, 
“ pioduce the finest cotton ”t He elsewhere says — 
“ Cotton is cultivated in every part of India the finest 
"grows in the light rocky soil of Guzerat, Bengal, 
“ Oude, and Agra The cultivation of this plant is 
<c very lucrative, an acre producing about nine quintals 
“ of cotton in the year 


* Forbea's Oriental Memoirs, vol U. p, 405 
t Malte Cron, voL Hi p. 30 
J Ibid, vol ill p 803 
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Tlie cotton ot India is geneially mfenoi m quality, 
and still more in condition when bi ought to market, to 
the cotton of North and South America but this, m 
the opinion of botanists who have had experience of 
Indian agriculture and soils, and in that of other atten- 
tive observers, is almost entirely owing to the neglect 
of the cultivators, who, Horn want of capital, and still 
more from constitutional indolence and apathy, omit to 
change the seed sow it in the most careless mannei, 
take little caie of the rising ciop, gather it so that the 
cotton is made dirty, separate it from the seeds by the 
rudest machinery, and pack it for a distant market in 
such a manner that it comes to hand foul, oily, and 
mouldy * 


* The evidence given before the parliamentary committees on Indian aflhire 
establishes all these point*. The fallowing 1» extracted from a digest of the evi- 
dence token by the Lords' committee, In 1830 — “ Indian cotton la usually et two- 
thlrdo the price of American of the same staple It Is shorter stapled than the 
short stapled American It is Inferior, from the use of the Dative seed, and from 
Its dirty state Some of the best Surat cotton Is nearly aa good in quality a* 
Georgia, but it is forty per cent worse in price, from the American being better 
grown and cleaner Very clean Indian cotton would approach nearly to the price 
of American It la very possible to Improve the growth of cotton In India, by im- 
proved cultivation and selection of seed Bombay cotton might be grown as good 
as Sea Island” A digest of the evidence in the Commons’ reports of 1880, 

1830 1, and 1831, yields the following statements — “Cotton Is not Bown In 

drills as In America, bat bread-cast | there is no care taken of It afterwards, except 
to keep the cattle out of It. The cotton plant at Bombay Is almost entirely an 
annual, n green seed, and short stapled The ordinary cottons cultivated are for 
the most part the coarsest, became they ere the most easy to rear ; the finer varie- 
ties are very tare, because the people have not skill to keep them up j they are, 

In ftct, delicate plants la comparison The Indian cotton Is short In the fibre 

and strong in the staple, coarse, and always Very dirty ” The evidence received 
by the" Commons’ committee in 1832 informs u» that “ the cotton of India is had, 
but from exi crimen ti latelv made, there is no doubt that if good seed ware pro- 
cured, bciuMfnl cattail might be produced abundantly (Mackenaie, Brackpn, 
Walurk ) The failure of the native* hi producing superior cotton is not so much 
to he attributed to their went of sk|U, as to that extraordinary feature in their cha- 
racter, that the? will hbt do that at a greeter advance of capital, or with greeter 
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Tlie cotton manufactuie m India is not earned on in 
a few laige towns, or in one or two districts , it is um- 
veisal The growth of cotton is nearly as geneial as 
the growth of food , ever)' where the women spend a 
portion of their tune in spinning , and almost every ul- 
lage contains its weavers, and supplies its own inhabit- 
ants with the scanty clothing they require * Being a 


exertion, which would give them a better return, if they can get it for Icaa trouble 
by tho use of less capital they are the most improvident of the whole human rate 
in this respect. India produces of Itself every variety of cotton The justly cele 
brated Sea Island cotton is actually in cultivation in several places in India, but 
owing to the manner of husbandry among the natives, it very soon loses all Its 
principal characters for goodness, and returns to the quality of the original wild 
species Proximity to the sea appears to be a necessary condition for continuing 
the excellence of cotton, but the miserable husbandry is quite sufficient to deterio- 
rate any cotton That brought home is extremely foul From the manner in 
which the cotton is cleaned, parts of the oily substance of the seed are allowed to 
remain In that not only discolour* the cotton, but gives it a peculiar liability to 
become mouldy It U conveyed to Calcutta in badly constructed boats, without 
any sufficient protection from the weather , and after lying on board four or five 
months, it arrive*, as might be expected, in a dirty and filthy state It is then 
put Into cotton screw*, which ore not worked in a proper manner, and U subjected 
to on unequal pressure. With a quantity of lead screwed in it, and In the state 
of dampness and mouUUness in which it i* imported into Calcutta, it is sent on 
board ship for England It is impossible that the finest cotton could, under such 
treatment, arrive hers in better state than the Bengal oottons do 99 

Dr Walllck, the superintendent of the botanical garden at Calcutta, gives the fol- 
lowing encouraging statement m a letter to the Hon H George Tucker, Esq dated 
12th October, 1828 — u That there i* a sort of cotton, the produce of the West 
Indies, rather of Barbodoea, which has been cultivated with complete success in 
the Company'* territories, I can assert with confidence, because I am in possession 
of an extractor a general commercial letter from the court, transmitted to me offi- 
cially from the board of trade at Calcutta, in which it is pronounced equal, if not 
superior, to any kind procurable in tha London market 1 cultivated it in the gar- 
den at Tittygbeef, neat Borrackpore, during several years in which that establish- 
ment continued attached to the botanic garden at Calcutta.” Dr W adds, that In 
asserting tho high capabilities of the Company's territories for the growth of the 
finest cotton, u experience^ and not theory, is the ground on which he has pro- 
ceeded ” 

* Orme, in hi* Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, says, M On the coast 
of Coromandel and In the province of Bengal, when at some distance frotu tile 
high road or a principal town, it is difficult to find a village in which every man, 

I 
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domestic manufacture, and carried on with the rudest 
and cheapest apparatus, it requires neither capital, nor 
mills, nor an assemblage of various trades The cotton 
is separated from the seeds by a small rude hand-bull, 
or gin, turned by women, of which the following is 
a ^presentation — 



The mill consists of two 1 oilers of teak wood, fluted 
longitudinally with five 01 six grooves, and 1 evolving 
nearly m contact The upper roller is turned by a 
handle, and the lowei is earned along with it by a pei- 
petual screw at the axis The cotton is put m at one 
aide, tod drawn through by the revolving 1 oilers , but 

woman, and Child to nd* any, ojel la makmg a piece of doth. At present, much 
the greatest p irt of 1 c who'o provinces arc employed in this single manufacture ” 
(n 409 ) 11 I he progress of the Turn (cotton) manufacture includes no less than 
a dacin itlou of tie lives m hi t the ‘"habitants of Indnstan ” (p 413 ) It Is 
curious that Mr Ormo n rar u'Jy ruu'nhcn aottrn for ffnen, whore he uses the 
let er word, the lomier is aiwav* to ho unuerfhoct 
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the seeds, being too large to pass thiough the opening, 
are torn off, and fall down on the opposite aide fiom 
the cotton 

The next operation is that of bowing the cotton, to 
clear it bom dirt and knots A large bow, made elastic 
by a complication of strings", is used, this being put m 
contact with a heap of cotton, the woikman strikes the 
string with a heavy wooden mallet, and its vibrations 
open the knots of the cotton, shake from it the dust and 
dirt, and raise it to a downy fleece The hand-mill and 
the bow have been used lmmemonally tlnoughout all the 
countries of Asia, and have then appropnate names m 
the Arabic and other languages they were formerly 
used m America, whence the term, still apphed m com- 
merce, “ bowed Georgia cotton ” The hatters of oar 
own country still raise then wool by the bow The fol- 
lowing is the Indian bow — 
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The cotton being thus prepared, without any carding, 
it is spun by the women, the coarse yam is spun on a 
heavy one-thread wheel, of teak-wood, and of the rudest 
carpentry — 



The finer yam is spun with a metallic spindle, some- 
tunes with and sometimes without a distaff, a bit of clay 
is attached as a weight to one end of the spindle, which 
is turned round with the left hand, whilst the cotton is 
supphed with the light, the thread is wound up on a 
small piece of wood The spinster keeps her fingers 
dry by the use of a chalky powder In this simple way 
the Indian, women, whose sense of touch is most acute 
and delicate, produce yams which are finer and far 
more tenacious than any of the machine- spun yams of 
Europe, 

The yam, having been reeled tod warped in the sun- 
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pleat possible manner, is given to the weaver, whose 
loom is as rude a piece of apparatus as can be imagined 
It is tlius described — “ The loom consists merely of two 
“ bamboo rollers, one for tire warp and the other for the 
“ web, and a pair of geer The shuttle performs the 
“ double office of shuttle and batteu, and for tins purpose 
“ is made like a large netting needle, and of a length 
“ somewhat exceeding the breadth of the piece * Tins 
“ apparatus the weaver carries to a tree, under which he 
“ digs a hole large enough to contain his legs and the 
“ lower part of the geer He then sti etches his warp 
“ by fastening lus bamboo rollers at a due distance fiom 
“ each other on the turf by wooden pms The balances 
“ of the geer he fastens to some convenient blanch of the 
“ tree over lus head two loops underneath the geer, in 
“ which he inserts his great toes, serve instead of trea- 
“ dies, and his long shuttle, which also performs the 
“ office of batten, draws the weft through the warp, and 
“ afterwards strikes it up close to die web “ There 
“ is not so much as an expedient for rolhng up the warp 
“ it is stretched out at the full length of the web, which 
“ makes die house of the weaver insufficient to contain 
“ him He is therefore obliged to work continually m 
“ the open air, and every return of inclement weather 
“ interrupts lnm 

The following is a representation of the Hindoo 
weaver and Ins loom — 


* The shuttle ii not always of thla length Boole, in hu '* Mission to India," 
represents It as retptlrldg to be ihrotcn, in which case It must be short, and a 
drawing of a Candyen wearer, in the Megaiini of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, shews the shuttle uf the same site as an English elmttle. 
f Martin’s Circle of the Mechamcnl Arta, p J39 
J Mill’s History of British India, book 11 ch 8 
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Forbes describes the weavers m Gozeraf, near 
Baroche, as c fixing their looms at sun-rise under the 
“ shade of tamarind and mango trees ” In some parts 
of India, lion tier, as on the banks of the Ganges, the 
weavers walk, under the cover of their sheds, fixing 
the geer of their looms to a bamboo m the roof. They 
size then warps with a starch made horn the root called 
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kandn When chequered musknB aie ■wrought, three 
persons aie employed at each loom the lungn pulls the 
threads to form the pattern, the dobarah twists the 
thread, and the bmkarat weaves 

Some authentic particulars concerning the habits and 
remuneration of the Hindoos engaged m the making of 
cotton cloth, are contained m an unpublished account ol 
the districts of Puramya (Pumeah,) Patna, and Dmaj- 
pur, by Dr Francis Hamilton, better known as Di F 
Buchanan, (he having taken the name of Hamilton,) the 
author of the “ Journey fiom Madias through Mysoie, 
Canara, and Malabai ” This account of the above- 
named piovmces near the Ganges is in several manu- 
script volumes m the libraiy of the India House, m 
London I learn from his elaborate suivey that the 
spinning and weavmg of cotton prevails throughout these 
piovmces The fine yarns are Bpun with an iron spin- 
dle, and without distaff, generally by women of rank, no 
cast is disgraced here by spinning, as m the south of 
India,* the women do not employ all their time at this 
work, but only so much as is allowed by their domestic 
occupations The coarse yams aie spun on (f a small 
“ miserable wheel turned by the hand ” The hand-mill 
is used to free the cotton from its seeds, and the bow to 
tease it “ The following capital is required for the 
“ weaver’s business a loom, 2i rupees, sticks for warp- 
“ mg and a wheel for winding, 2 anas, a shop, 4 lupees, 
“thread for two ready money pieces, worth 6 rupees 


* In his wort on Mysore, Dr Buchanan says— " The women of the Brdhratuis 
ere averse from splinting as their husbandi are from holding the plough " But 
Mr Orme says — “ A weaver among the Gentooa Is no despicable cast , ho is next 
to the scribe, and above all the mechanic* i he would lose his cast were he to 
undertake a drudgery which did not immediately relate to his work ” 
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“ each, 5 rupees, — total 11 rupees 10 anas, to which 
“ must be added a month’s subsistence The man and 
“ his wife waip, wind, and weave two pieces of this kind 
“ in a month, and he has 7 rupees (14 shillings) profit, 
“ deducting, however, the tear and weai of his appai atus, 
“ winch is a trifle A peison hired to weave can in a 
“ month make thiee pieces of this land, and is allowed 
“ 2 anas m the rupee of their value, which is 2^ rupees 
“ (4s 6d ) a month Tlie finest goods cost 2 rupees a 
“ piece for weaving ” In his observations on another 
district, Dr Hamilton states the average piofit of a 
loom engaged m weaving coarse goods to be 28 rupees 
(£2 10s ) a yeai, or something less than 13d a week 
At Puramya and Dmajpur the journeymen cotton- 
weaveis “ usually made from 2 to 2J rupees (fiom 4s to 
5s ) a month ” At Patna a man and his wife made 
from 3 to 4 rupees (fiom 0s to 8s ) a month by beating 
and cleaning cotton, and each loom employed m making 
chequered muslins, and therefore employing three per- 
sons, has a profit of 108J rupees a year (£10 10s), 
that is, Is 4d a week for each person The average 
earnings of a journeyman weaver, therefore, appear to 
be from Is to Is 4d per week At Bangalore, and m 
some other parts of southern India, this author states 
that weavers earn fiom 3d to 8d a day, according as 
they are employed on coaise or fine goods,* but this is 
so very much above the usual remuneration for labour 
in India, that, if the statement is not erroneous, it must 
he of extremely limited application On the same autho- 
rity, a Woman Spinning coarse yarn can earn m the same 
parts lfd per day f 

* Buchanan'* lOmnsy thioufth Mysore, vol, 1 pp 216 — S18 

f Ibid vol. Ill p 3tt 
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A fact is mentioned by Dr. Hamilton, in his unpub- 
lished account of Patna, ■which affoids a striking indica- 
tion as to the national character of the Hindoos — “ All 
“ Indian weaveis, who weave foi common sale, make the 
“ woof of one end of the cloth coarser than that of the 
“ other, and attempt to sell to the unwary by the fine 
“ end, although every one almost, who deals with them, 
" is perfectly aware of the cncumstance, and although 
“ m the course of his life any weaver may not ever have 
“ an opportunity of gaming by this means ” 

The East India Company has a factory at Dacca, and 
also in othei purts of India, — not, as the modern English 
use of the word “ factory” might seem to imply, a mill, 
for the manufacture is entirely domestic — but a com- 
mercial establishment m a manufacturing district, where 
the spinners, weavers, and other workmen are chiefly 
employed in providing the goods which the Company 
exports to Euiope This establishment is under the 
management of a commercial resident, who agrees for 
the kinds of goods that may be required, and stipei- 
rtttends the execution of the orders received horn the 
presidencies Such is the poverty of the woikmen, and 
even of the manufacturers who employ them, that the 
resident has to advance beforehand the funds necessary 
in order to produce the goods The consequence of this 
system 13, that the manufacturers and their men aie in 
a state of dependence almost amounting to servitude 
The resident obtains their labour at his own price, and, 
being supported by tbe civil and military power, he esta- 
blishes a monopoly of the worst kind, and productive of 
the most piejudicial effects to industry The Act of 
1833 , which put an end to the commercial character of 

R 
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the Company, will of course abolish all the absurd and 
oppressive monopohes it exercised 

It cannot but seem astonishing, that m a department 
of industry, where the raw material has been so grossly 
neglected, where the machinery is so rude, and where 
there is so little division of labour, the results should be 
fabrics of the most exquisite delicacy and beauty, unri- 
valled by the products of any other nation, even those 
best skilled m the mechanic arts This anomaly is ex- 
plained by the remaikably fine sense of touch possessed 
by that effeminate people, by their patience and gentle- 
ness, and by the hereditary continuance of a particular 
species of manufacture in families through many gene- 
rations, which leads to the trai n i n g of children from their 
very infancy in the processes of the art Mr Orme 
observes — “ The women spm the thread destined for the 
“ cloth, and then dehver it to the men, who have fingers 
“ to model it as exquisitely as these have prepaied 
“ it The ngid, clumsy fingers of a European would 
“ scarcely be able to make a piece of ganvas with the 
“ instruments which are all that an Indian employs in 
“ m akin g a piece of cambric (muslin ) It is further 
“ remarkable, that every distinct kind of cloth is the 
“ production of a particular district, m which the fabric 
,c has been tiansruitted perhaps foi centuries from father 
“ to son, — a custom which must have conduced to the 
“ perfection of the manufacture "* The last mentioned 
fact may be considered as a kind of division of labour, 
Mr, Mill thus explains the unequalled manual skill of 
the Indian weaver — “ It is a sodcntarv occupation, and 
“ thus in harmony with his predominant inclination It 

* Onne r *Htyort<?sl Fragment* of tfca Mogul Empire, p 413. 
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“ requires patience, of which he has an inexhaustible 
“ fund It requires little bodily exertion, of which he 
“ is always exceedingly sparing, and the finer the pro- 
“ duction, the moie slendei the force which he is called 
“ upon to apply But this is not all The weak and 
“ dehcate frame of the Hindu is accompanied with an 
“ acuteness of external sense, particularly of touch, which 
“ is altogether unnvalled, and the flexibility of his fin- 
“ gers is equally remaikable The hand of the Hindu, 
“ therefore, constitutes an oigan adapted to the finest 
“ operations of the loom, in a degree which is almost or 
“ altogether peculiai to himself ”* 

It is, then, to a physical organization m the natives, 
admirably suited to the processes of spinning and weav- 
ing, to the possession of the raw material in the greatest 
abundance , to the possession also of the most brilliant 
dyes for staining and printing the cloth, to a clnnate 
which renders the colours lively and durable, and to the 
hereditary piactice, by particulai casts, classes, and 
families, both of the manual operations and chemical 
processes required m the manufacture, — it is to these 
causes, with very little aid from science, and m an 
almost barbarous state of the mechanical arts, that India 
owes her long supremacy in the manufacture of Cotton 
Bengal is celebrated tor the production of the finest 
muslins, the Coiomandel coast, for the best chintzes and 
calicoes, and Surat, for strong and inferior goods of 
eveiy kind The cottons of Bengal go under the names 
of ccmes, among , and garats, and the handkerchiefs aie 
colled Burgdses and Stemkirkes Tablecloths of supe- 
rior quality aie made at Patna The basms, or bamnets 
come from the Northern Cucars Condavei furnishes 

* Mill's History of British India, book li c 8 
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the beautifo] handkerchiefs of Masukpatam, the fine 
colours of which are partly obtained from a plant called 
chage, which grows on the banks of the Krishna, and on 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal The chintzes and ging- 
hams are chiefly made at Masukpatam, Madras, St 
Thomd, and Paliamcotta The long cloths and fine pul- 
licats aie produced m the presidency of Madras The 
coarse piece-goods, under the names of baftas, doutis, 
and pullicats, as well as common muslins and chintzes, 
are extensively manufactured m the district of which 
Surat is the port Besides all these, there is an endless 
variety of fabrics, many of which are known m the 
markets of Europe, Asia, and Africa 

The commerce of the Indians in these fabrics has 
been extensive, from the Christian era to the end of the 
last centuiy For many hundred years, Persia, Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Abyssinia, and all the eastern parts of 
Africa, were supphed with a considerable portion of their 
cottons and muslins, and with all winch they consumed 
of the finest qualities, from the marts of India This 
commerce existed in the last age, and is described by 
the Abbd Raynal* and Legoux de Flaix The blue 
calicoes of Guzerat were long bought by the English and 
Dutch for then trade with Guinea The great marts of 
this commerce on the west coast of India weie Surat 
and Calicut, the former of which is neai to Baioehe, the 
manufacturing capital of Gnzeiat, m which province a 
considerable part of the exported cottons of India were 
made; and on the east coast, Masukpatam, Madras, and 
St Thomd, whence the varied and extensive products of 
the Goromandel coast are exported. 

* Hittolre PMloeophiqu* t* FoMtlqje do* et dtl Commerce dea 

les deta Intli n tom i ut \\ «1i 1 
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Owing to the beauty and cheapness of Indian muslins, 
chintzes, and calicoes, them was a period when the 
manufacturers of all the countries of Eiuope weie ap- 
prehensive of being ruined by then competition In the 
seventeenth century, the Dutch and English East India 
Companies imported these goods m laige quantities, 
they became higlily fashionable foi ladies’ and childien’s 
'th esses, as well as for drapery and furniture, and the 
coarse calicoes weie used to line garments To such an 
this proceed, that as eaily as 1078 a loud 
outcry was made m England against the admission of 
Indian goods, which, it was maintained, were ruining 
our aucient woollen manufacture, — a blanch of industry 
which for centimes was regarded with an almost super- 
stitious veneration, as a kind of palladium of the national 
prosperity, and which was incomparably the most ex- 
tensive branch of manufactures till the close of the 
eighteenth centiuy A few extracts from pampldets 
published m the seventeenth and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, will not only afford amusement, but 
will shew the wonderful commeicial revolution which 
has since been effected by the machinery of England 
In the year 1678, a pamphlet was issued under the 
title — “ The Ancient Trades Decayed and Repaired 
again,” in which theauthoi thus bewails the interfeienee 
of cotton with woollen fabrics • — 

“ This trade (the woollen) is very much hindered by our own 
people, who do wear many foreign commodities instead of our 
own , as may be instanced in many particulars , viz instead of 
green sey, that was wont to be Used for children’s frocks, is now 
used painted and Indmu-staxned and striped calico , aud instead 
of a perpetuam, or shalloon to lyne men’s coats with, is used some- 
times a glazened calico, which in the whole is not above 12d 
cheaper, and abundantly worse And sometimes is used a Ban- 
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gale , that is brought from India, both for lynings to coats, and 
for petticoats too , yet our English ware is better and cheaper 
than this, only it is thinner for the summer To remedy this, it 
would be necessary to lay a very high impost upon all such com- 
modities as these are, and that no callicoes or other sort of linen 
be suffered to be glazened ” — pp 16, 17 

The writer, with equal wisdom, recommends the pro- 
hibition of stage coaches, on account of them injuring 
the proprietors of the inns on the load, by conveying 
the passengers too quickly, and at too little expense to 
themselves A pamphlet entitled “ The Naked Truth, 
in an Essay upon Trade,” published in 1690, informs 
us that — 

“ The commodities that we chiefly receive from the East Indies 
are callicoes, muslins, Indian wrought silks, peper, salt-petre, 
indigo, &c The advantage of the Company is chiefly in their 
muslins and Indian silks, (a great value in these commodities 
being comprehended in a small bulk,) and these becoming the 
general wear in England ” — p 4 “ Fashion is truly termed a 

witch , the dearer and scarcer any commodity, the more the mode , 
30s a yard for muslins, and only the shadow of a commodity when 
procured ” — p 11 

So sagacious and far-sighted an author as Darnel De 
Foe did not escape the general notion, that it was not 
merely injurious to our woollen and silk manufactures, 
hut also a national evil, to have clothing cheap from 
abroad rather than to mannfactme it dear at home In 
his Weekly Hemerv, winch contains so many opinions on 
trade, credit, and currency fai beyond the age, he thus 
laments the large importations of Indian goods — 

“ The general fansie of the people runs upon East India goods 
to that degree, that the chmts and painted calicoes, which before 
were only made ttse pf for carpets, quilts, &c , and to clothe chil- 
dren and ordinary people, become now the dress of our ladies , 
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and such is the power of a mode as we saw our persons of quality 
dressed in Indian carpets, which but a few years before their 
chambermaids would have thought too ordinary for them the 
chints was advanced from lying upon their floors to their backs, 
from tire foot-cloth to the petticoat , and even the queen herself 
at this time was pleased to appear in China and Japan, I mean 
China silks and callico Nor was this all, bnt it crept into our 
houses, our closets, and bed-chambers , curtains, cushions, chairs, 
and at last beds themselves, were nothing hut calhcoes or Indian 
stuffs , and m short, almost every thing that used to be made of 
wool or silk, relating either to the dress of the women or the furni- 
ture of our houses, was supplied by the Indian trade ” 

“ Above half of the (woollen) manufacture was entirely lost, 
half of the people scattered and ruined, and atl this by the inter- 
course of the East India trade ” — Weekly Review, January 
31st, 1708 

Howevei exaggerated and absurd De Foe’s estimate of 
the injury caused to the woollen manufacture, as mani- 
fested by the small value of the whole importations of Indian 
fabrics, at that time, as well as (much more decisively) by 
the experience of recent times, when the woollen manu- 
factute has sustained the incomparably moie formidable 
competition of the English cotton manufacture, it is 
evident from his testimony, and that of other writers, 
that Indian calicoes, muslins, and chintzes, had become 
common m England at the close of the seventeenth 
century De Foe’s complaint was not of an evil exist- 
ing m 1708, when he WTOte, bnt of one a few years 
earlier , for he says in another place, that the prohibi- 
tion of Indian goods had averted the mm of onr manu- 
factures, and revived their prosperity Tins prohibition 
took place by the Act 11 and 12 William III cap 10 , 
(1700,) which forbad the introduction of Indian silks 
and printed calicoes for domestic use, eithei as appaiel 
or furniture, under a penalty of ,£200 an the wearer 
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or sellei and as tins Act did not prevent the continued 
use of the goods, which weie probably smuggled fiom 
the continent of Em ope, othei Acts tor the same pur- 
pose weie passed at a later date 

A volume published in the year 1728, and entitled 
“ A Plan of the English Commerce,” shows that the 
evil of a consumption of Indian manufactures still pie- 
vaoled, and that it was ascribed to a cause for which the 
writer saw no lemedy, namely, the will of the ladies, 
oi, in Ins own words, their “ passion for their fashion ” 
The other countries of Europe aie represented as 
equally suffering fiom Indian competition and female 
perverseness, and as attempting m the same way to find 
a remedy in legislative prohibition Holland was an 
honourable exception The author says — 

“ The callicoes are sent from the Indies by land into Turkey, by 
land and inland seas into Muscovy and Tartary, and about by 
long-sea into Europe and America, till in general they are become 
a grievance, and almost all the European nations but the Dutch 
restrain and prohibit them ”—p 180 

“ Two things, ” says the writer, “ among ub are too ungovernable, 
viz our passions and our fashions 

“ Should I ask the ladies whether they would dress by law, or 
clothe by act of parliament, they would ask me whether they were 
to be statute foolB, and to be made pageants and pictures of? — 
whether the sex was to be set up for our jest, and the parliament 
had nothing to do but make Indian queens of them 7 — that they 
claim 'English liberty as well as the men, and as they expect to do 
what they please, and say what they please, so they will wear what 
they please, and dress how they please 

“ It is true that the liberty of the ladies, their passion for their 
fashion, has been frequently injurious to the manufactures of 
England, and \& so still in some cases ; but I do not , see so easy a 
remedy for that, as for a ome othei things cf tin like nature The 
Indies have suffered some lntk restraint that nay, as m the wearing 
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East India silks, instead of English , and callicoes and other things 
instead ot worsted stuffs and the like , and we do not see they are 
pleased with it ” — -p 253 

It appears, then, that not mo le than a century ago, 
the cotton fabrics of India were so beautiful and cheap, 
that nearly all the governments of Euiope thought it 
necessary to piohibit them, or to load them with heavy 
duties, m ordei to piotect their own manufactures 
How surprising a revolution has since taken place ' 
The Indiana have not lost then former skill , but a 
power has arisen m England, which lias robbed them of 
their ancient ascendancy, turned back the tide of com- 
merce, and made it run more rapidly against the Ori- 
ental than it ever lan agamst the English Not to 
dwell upon a point which will afterwards be illustrated, 
the following document furnishes superabundant pi oof 
how a manufactuie which has existed without a rival 
for thousands of years, is withering under the compe- 
tition of a power which is but of yesterday it would 
be well if it did not also illustrate the veiy different 
measure of protection and justice which governments 
usually afford to their subjects at home, and to those of 
their remote dependencies — 

“ PETITION OF NATIVES OF BENGAL, RELATIVE TO 
DUTIES ON COTTON AND SILK 

“ Calcutta , 1st Sept 1831 

“To the Rujht Honourable the Lords of His Majestv’s 
Privy Council tor Trade, 4c 

“ The bumble Petition of the undersigned Manufacturers and 
Dealers m Cotton and Silk Piece Goods, the fabrics of Bengal , 

“ Sheweth — That of late years your Petitioners have found 
their business nearly superseded by the introduction of the fabrics 
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of Great Britain into Bengal, the importation of which augments 
every year, to the great prejudice of the native manufactures 

“ That the fabrics of Great Britain are consumed in Bengal, 
without any duties being levied thereon to protect the native 
fabrics 

“ That the fabrics of Bengal are charged with the following 
duties when they are used m Great Butain— 

“ On manufactured cottons, 10 per cent 
“ On manufactured silks, 24 per cent 

“ Your Petitioners most humbly implore your Lordships’ con- 
sideration of these circumstances, and they feel confident that no 
disposition exists in England to shut the door against the industry 
of any part of the inhabitants of this great empire 

“ They therefore pray to be admitted to the privilege of British 
subjects, and humbly entreat your Lordships to allow the cotton 
and silk fabrics of Bengal to be used in Great Britain f free of 
duty,’ or at the same rate which may be charged on British fabrics 
consumed in Bengal * 

“ Your Lordships must be aware of the immense advantages 
the British manufacturers derive from their skill in constructing 
and using machinery, which enables them to undersell the un- 
scientific manufacturers of Bengal m their own country and, 
although your Petitioners are not sanguine in .expecting to derive 
any great advantage fiom having their player granted, their minds 
would feel gratified by such a manifestation of your Lordships' 
good will towards them , and such an instance of justice to the 
natives of India would not fail to endear the British government 
to them 

“ They therefore confidently trust, that your Lordships' righteous 
consideration will be extended to them as British subjects, without 
exception of sect, country, or colour 

“ And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray ” 

[Signed by 117 natives of high respectability ] 


* Tide rni>oi r V* 1 rrquev has not been complied with, the duty on India 
ciiticmn liLlng mu 10 pi r rent The extra duty of 3$d, per y^rd on printed cotton* 
VM taken off when the excise duty on English prints wee repealed, in 1831 
English cottons imported Into India only pPy a duty of 2J pdf cent 
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If is the object of the present woik to show the means 
and the steps by which this surprising commercial 1 evo- 
lution has been effected , and to that I now proceed, — 
concluding the notice of the Indian manufacture with a 
passage horn the wiitmgs of an enlightened foreignei, 
who has shown the extent of the tiiumph gained over 
that manufacture, by English skill, m the following just 
and eloquent terms — 

“ Watt improves the steam-engine, and this single improvement 
“ causes the mdustiy of England to make an immense stride 
“ This machine represents, at the present time, the powei of three 
“ hundred thousand horses, or of two millions of men, strong and 
“ well fitted for labour, who should woik day and night without 
“ interruption, and without impose, to augment the nches of a 
“ country not two-thirds the extent of France A hair-dresser 
“ invents, or at least brings into action, a machine for spinning 
“cotton, this alone gives to Butish mdustiy an immense superi- 
“ ority Fifty years only aft„r this great discovery, more than one 
“ million of the inhabitants of England are employed m those opc- 
“ rations, which depend, directly or indirertly, on the action of 
“ this machine Lastly, England exports cotton, spun and woven 
“ by an admirable system of machinery, to the value of four hun- 
“ dred millions of francs yearly The Indies, so long superior to 
“ Europe — the Indies, which inundated the west with her products, 
“ and exhausted the nches of Europe — the Indies are conquered m 
“ their turn The Bntish navigator travels in quest of the cotton 
“ of India, — brings it from a distance of four thousand leagues, — 
“ commits it to an operation of the maclune of Arkwright, and of 
“ those that are attached to it, — carries back them products to 
“ the East, making them again to travel four thousand leagues , — 
“ and, in spite of the loss of time, m spite of the enormous ev- 
“ peuse incurred by this voyage of eight thousand leagues, the 
“ cotton manufactured by the machinery of England becomes less 
“ costly than the cotton of India spun and woven by the hand near 
“ the field that produced it, and sold at the nearest market So 
“ great is the power of the progress of machinery ”* 

* Addtesj of M Charles Dupln (o the Mechanics of Tans. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN ENGLAND 


England among the latest of all countries to receive the Colton Manufacture,— 
The natural advantages of England, and especially of Loncashlie, for manufac- 
tures, unequalled by any other country , water power, coal, iron communication 
with the tea, inland navigation , railways commercial position of the country 
— Political and moral advantages of England. — Adventitious advantages. — The 
woollen and linen manufactures prepared the vray for the cotton manufacture in 
Lancashire — Notice of the woollen manufacture — The ancient “ Manchester 
cottons" a woollen fabric. — “Cottons” and “fustians' made of wool, In Imitation 
of the foreign goods bearing those names — Early importation of cotton-wool 
Into England} then used chiefly for candlewicks, imported from Genoa, Sicily, 
the Levant, and Flanders — Mercantile commission to Turkey — The cotton 
manufacture probably introduced at the close of the sixteenth century, by Pro- 
testant refugees from Flanders — First mention of the English cotton manufac- 
ture, by Lewes Roberts, in 1641 — Humphrey Chatham a dealer in fustians 
before this time — Fustians manufactured chiefly at Bolton and the neighbour 
hood, and bought by the Manchester merchants — Species a* cotton goods made 
at Manchester — Modes of doing business. — Calico printing commenced in 
England — Rapid Increase of the town and trade of Manchester at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century — Testimony of Stukely and De Foe. — Extensive 
consumption of linen yarn as warps for cotton goods, — Extent of the manufacture 
in 1740 and 1760 — Official returns of the imports of cotton wool, and exports 
of British cotton goods, from 1007 to 1704 — Contrast between that period and 
1833. — Comparison of the cotton and woollen exports in 1700 and 1833 

England was among the latest of all countries to 
receive the cotton manufacture This species of 
industry was known m each of the other quarters of the 
globe earlier than m Europe , and m Spam, Italy, the 
Low Countries, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, and Tuikey, 
before it was introduced into England. That a country 
which started almost last hi the race should have so far 
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outstripped every competitoi may appear surprising, but 
admits of satisfactory explanation , and it will be desir- 
able here to glance at the principal causes which have 
given the English a pre-eminence m manufactures over 
<dl other nations 

The natmal and physical advantages of England foi 
manufacturing mdustiy are probably superior to those 
of every other country on the globe The district where 
those advantages aie found m the most fa\ om able com- 
bination, is the southern part of Lancaslnie, and the 
south-western pait of Yorkshire, the formei of winch 
has become the principal seat of the manufactuie of 
cotton In the counties of Cheshire, Deibyslme, and 
Nottinghainskne, and in Renfiewsline and Lanuikshire, 
m Scotland, all of which districts are likewise seats of 
this bianch of mdustiy, advantages of a similar nature 
are found, though not in such close concentration as in 
Lancaslnie 

Three things may be regarded as of pmnary import- 
ance foi the successful prosecution of manufactures, 
uamely, water-power, fuel, and iron Wherevei these 
exist m combination, and where they are abundant and 
cheap, machinery may be manufactured and put in 
motion at small cost, and most of the processes of 
making and finishing cloth, whether chemical or me- 
chanical, depending, as they do, mainly on the two 
great agents of water and heat, may likewise ho per- 
formed with advantage 

The tract lying between the Rabble and the Mersey 
is Bun minded on the east and north by high langes of 
lulls, and has also hills of some magnitude in the hun- 
dreds of Blackburn and Salford, on mg to which cause 
the district is intersected by a great number of streams. 
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which descend rapidly from their sources towaids the 
level tract m the west In the eaily part of their 
course, these streams and streamlets furnish watei -power 
adequate to turn many hundred mills * they afford 
the element of water, indispensable foi scouring, bleach- 
ing, punting, dyeing, and other processes of manu- 
factuie and when collected m their laiger channels, 01 
employed to feed canals, they supply a supenoi inland 
navigation, so important for the transit ol raw materials 
and merchandise 

Not less important for manufactures than the copious 
supply of good watei, is the great abundance of coal 
found in the veiy same district Beds of tins invaluable 
mineral he beneath almost the whole surface of Black- 
burn and Salfoid hundreds, and run into West Derby 
to within a few miles of Liverpool , and being near the 
surface, so as to yield then ti ensures easily, they are 
incomparably more feitile sources of wealth than miues 
of silver and gold It is supeifluous to lemaik that 
this mineral fuel animates the thousand aims of the 
steam-engine, and furnishes the moBt powerful agent m 
all chemical and mechanical operations 

Of the equally indispensable metal, iron, tbe southern 
pail of Lancashire is neaily destitute , but bemg at no 

* On the river Irwell, from the first mill near Bacup, to Prestoleo, near Bolton, 
there is about 000 feet of fall available for mills, 800 of which is occupied. On 
thfa river and its branches it is computed that there are no less than three hundred 
mill*. A preset is In course of execution to increflao the water power of the 
district, already so great and so much concentrated, and to equalize the force of 
the stream, by forming eighteen reservoirs on the hills, to be filled in times of 
flood, and tp yield their supplies in the drought of summer These reservoirs, 
according to the “plan, would cover 270 acres of ground, and contain 241,300,(100 
cubic feet of water, width would give a power equal to 6*000 horses The cost 
,13 estimated at £59,000 One reservoir has been completed, another is in 
course of formation, and It is probable that the whole design will be carried into 
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gieat distance from the iron districts of Staffoi dshn e, 
Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Furness, and Wales, with all 
of winch it has ready communication by mland or coast- 
ing navigation, it is as abundantly and almost as cheaply 
supplied with this material, as if the iron was got within 
its own boundaries 

In mentioning the advantages which Lancashire 
possesses as a seat of manufactures, we must not omit 
its ready communication with the sea by means of its 
well-situated poit, Liveipool, thiough the medium of 
which it lecenes, fiom Ii eland, a huge propoition of the 
food that suppoits its population, and whose commerce 
bungs from distant shoics the raw materials of its nianu- 
factuies, and again distributes them, converted into useful 
and elegant clothing, amongst all the nations of the 
earth Through the same means a plentiful supply of 
timber is obtained, so needful for building purposes 

To the above natural advantages, we must add, the 
acquned advantage of a canal communication, which 
ramifies itself .through all the populous parts of this 
county, and connects it until the inland counties, the 
seats of othei flourishing manofactuies, and the sources 
whence iron, lime, salt, stone, and othei ai tides m 
which Lancashire is deficient, aie obtained By this 
means Lancaslme, hemg already possessed of the pri- 
mary requisites for manufactures, is enabled, at a very 
small expense, to command things of secondary im- 
portance, and to appropriate to its use the natuial 
advantages of the whole kingdom The canals, having 
been accomplished by individual enterpiise, not by 
national funds, Were constructed to supply a want already 
existing, they weie not, theiefoie, original bouices ot 
the manufactures, but have extended together with 
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them, and are to be consideied as having essentially 
aided and accelerated that prosperity hom whose begin- 
nings they themselves arose The lecent mtioduction 
of railways will have a great effect in making the opera- 
tions of tiade more intensely active, and perfecting the 
division of labour, already earned to so high a pomt 
By the railway and the locomotive engine, the extre- 
mities of the land will, foi every beneficial purpose, be 
united 

In comparing the advantages of England for manu- 
factures with those of othei countnes, we can by no 
means overlook the excellent 1 commercial position of the 
country — intermediate between the north and south of 
Europe , and its insular situation, which, combined with 
the command of the seas, secures our territory from 
invasion or annoyance The German ocean, the Baltic, 
and the Meditenanean are the regular highways foi 
our ships, and our western ports command an un- 
obstructed passage to the Atlantic, and to every quaitei 
of the world 

A tempeiate climate, and a haidy race of men, have 
also gieatly contiibuted to piomote the manufacturing 
industry of England 

The political and moial advantages of this countiy, as 
a seat of manufactures, are not less 1 emarkable than its 
physical advantages The aits are the daughters of 
peace and liberty In no country have these blessings 
been enjoyed m so high a degiee, 01 for so long, a 
continuance, as in England Under the reign of just 
laws, personal liberty and piopeity have been secure, 
mercantile enterprise has been allowed to reap its 
reward , capital has accumulated in safety j , the work- 
man has “ gone forth to his work and to his labour until 
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the evening,” and, thus piotected and favouied, the 
manufacturing piospenty of tlie country lias stiuck its 
loots deep, and spread forth its branches to the ends of 
the earth 

England has also gained by the calamities of othei 
countries, and the intolerance of othei governments 
At diffeient periods, the Flemish and French pro- 
testants, expelled from then native lands, have taken 
lefuge in England, and have repaid the protection given 
them by practising and teaching blanches of industry, 
in which the English weie then less expeit than then 
neighbours The wais which have at diffeient tunes 
desolated the rest of Em ope, and especially those which 
followed the French revolution, (when mechanical in- 
vention was producing the most wonderful effects m 
England,) checked the progress of manufacturing im- 
provement on the continent, and left England for many 
years without a competitoi At the same time, the 
English navy held the sovereignty of the ocean, and 
under its proteption the commeice of this country ex- 
tended beyond all former bounds, and established a firm 
connexion between the manufacturers of Lancashire 
and their customers in the most distant lands 

When the natural, political, and adventitious causes, 
thus enumerated, are viewed together, it cannot he 
matter of surprise that England has obtained a pie- 
eminence over the rest of the woild in manufactures 
The woollen and Imen manufactures have existed m 
this country from a very early period, and both of them 
were carried on m Lancashne before the cotton manu- 
factuie, for which they piepaied the way England has 
been lmmemonally famous tor its wool, of which it pro- 
duced abundance before any woollens, except of the 

, M 
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coarsest kind, were made here the wool was then chiefly 
exported to Flaudeis, uhere that manufacture was m an 
extremely flourishing state Manchester was a seat of 
the woollen manufacture as early as the reign of Edward 
II In a survey of that town in the time of John 
Delawar, the eighth baion, about the yeai 1313, I find 
the following entry — “A mill for the dyers on the banks 
of the Irk, [valued] at xnjs mjd per annum ”* And in 
an extent of the manor of Manchester, in the year 1322, 
mention is made of a fulling mill turned by the same 
river \ 

The woollen manufacture, however, was mde and 
insignificant in England until the reign of Edward III , 
who, having married Philippa of Hamault, found means 
to bnng over a considerable number of woollen mann- 
factuiers from Flanders,]; granting them letters of pio- 
teotion, and tempting them with well-founded hopes of 
large profits and good living The Flemings weie 
settled m York, Kendal, Halifax, Manchestei, the dis- 

* MS HUtory of Manchester, in the possession of Jcmoi Thomson, esq of 
Clitheroe 

t Kuerden a MS fo 274 

X u Hitherto,” say* Fuller, <f the English were ignorant of that art, as knowing 
no more what to do with their wool than the sheep that weare it, as to any arti- 
ficial curious drapery , their beit clothes then being no better than frleies, aucb 
was their coarseness for wont of skill In making But soon after followed a great 
alteration n Edward III having married the daughter of the earl of Hainault, 
sent emissaries among the Dutch, to tempt over their workmen, whose slavish and 
degraded condition made them anxiouB to find a better country “ Early up and 
late in bed/* says pur authot, “ and all day hard work and harder fare — ft few 
herrings ahd mouldle cheeae, and all to eunch the churls their masters, without 
any profit themselves. But, ph 1 how happy/' said the emissaries of Edward, 
^flhotMd th*y be, if they would but come over to England, bringing their mystery, 
which Would provide them welcome in ail places I Here they should food on fat 
bedf and mtttton till nothing but their fhlinesa should stint their stomach 5 yea, 
they should fepd on the labours of their own hands, enjoying a proportionable 
profit of theft pains to thematelves 1 tkplr beds should be good, and then* bed- 
fhUpWs bOCterp wahig the tlehest yeotaen in England Would not disdain to marry 
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tncta of Rossendale and Peudle, Noiwich, Essex, Kent, 
and tli6 west of England Nothing is distinctly known 
ol the pi ogress of the woollen maunfactuie in Lan- 
cashire until the leign ol Hem y VIII , at winch tune 
it had evidently giown into ion sidei able importance 
Hollmwoith mentions, that about the yeai 1520, “ there 
weie tlnee famous clothieis lmug m the noith couutie, 
viz Cuthbert of Kendal, Hodgkins of Halifax, and 
Martin Brian (some say Byiom) of Mancliestei 
Every one of these kept a gieat numbei of seivants at 
work, caideis, spinners, weaieis, fnlleis, dyers sheei- 
men,” &c. * Leland, the antiquary, who visited Man- 
chestei about the yeai 1538, speaks ol the town m the 
following terms — “ Mancestre, on the south side of the 
Iiwell nver, stondeth m Salfoi dshiret, and is tlie fauest, 
best builded, qmckhest, and most populus tounne ol ul 
Lancastreshne ” Noi was it then the onlj seat of 
manufactures in tins county The same writer says— 
“ Bolton-upon-Mooie market stondith most by cottons, 
divers villages m the mooies about Bolton do make 
cottons ” It will afterwai ds be seen, that the goods here 
called “ cottons” were leally woollens 

The most impoitant testimony to the extent and 

their (laughters unto them Tersuadcd by their promises, many Dutch servants 
leave their masters, aud make over for England, With themselves they brought 
over their trade and their tools The king, having gotten this treasure of foreigrters 
thought not fit to continue them all in one place, but bestowed them through all 
parts of the land, that cloathing might thereby be the better dispersed Those 
yeornph In whose house* they harboured, toon preceded gentlemen gamed great 
estates to themselves and arms and worship to their estates Here they fonnd 
fuller’* earth, a precious treasure, whereof England hath better than all Christen 
dom beside* And now was tbc English wool impro\ed to the highest profit, 
passing through so many hands, every one having a fleece of the fleece, — sorters, 
combers, carders, spiuners, weavers, fullers, dyers prtasers, puckers and these 
manufacture* have been heightened to the highest degree of perfection ’ — Fuller s 
Church History, p U0 


llolllnworth a Moncumensis 
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uatuie of the manufactures of Manchester at this period, 
is contained m the statute of 33 Hemy VIII c xv for 
removing the privilege of sanctuary, fiom which it 
appears that the inhabitants earned on a considerable 
manufacture both of linens and woollens, by which they 
were acquiring wealth, that many strangers fiom other 
parts of England, and from Ireland, resorted thither 
with linen yarn and wool, to have them made mto cloth , 
and that a system of ciedit was established on all which 
accounts it was found desnable to transfer the mis- 
chievous pnvilege of “ sanctuary,” which was a power- 
ful attraction for thieves, fiom Manchester to a place 
where there was less property to be stolen 

This act mentions so many particulars concerning the 
trade of Manchester at that time, that the introductory 
part ought not to he omitted — 

Whereas, the saide towne of Manchester is and hath of long tyme 
been a towne well inhabited, and the kmges subiectes mhabit- 
atrates of the same towne are well set a worke m makinge of 
clothes, as well of lynnen as of woollen, whereby the mhabitauntes 
of the saide towne haue obteyned gotten and come vnto riches and 
welthy lyuings, and haue kepte and set manye artificers and poore 
folkea to worke within the said towne, and by reason of the great 
occupienge good order strayte and true dealing of the inhabitants 
of the said towne, many strangers, as wel of Ireland as of other 
places within this realms, haue resorted to the saide towne with 
lynnen yarne, woolles, and other necessary wares for makinge of 
clothe*, to be solde there, and haue vsed to credit & truste the 
poore mhabitantes of the same towne, which were not able afid 
had not redy money to paye in hands for the saide yames wolles 
and Wares vnto such time the saide credited with their industry 
labour hfid payees mygbt make clothes of the said wolles yarns 
and other necessary wares, and solde the same, to contents and 
paye their creditobrs, wherein hath consisted mimh of tl e ron'mon 
welth 0/ the raid tjv.no, and man) poore folkes had lyiunge, and 
children and seiimnts there rertuoiisl) brought up m honest and 
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true labour, out of all ydlenes And for as muche as of neces- 
sity the said lynnen yarne must lye -without as well in the night as 
m the day cotinually for the space of one halfe yere to be whited, 
before it can be made clothe, and the wollen clothes there made 
must hange vppon the taynter, to be dryed before it can be dressed 
up, and for the saulfegarde therof it is and shalbe expediet and 
necessary, that substanciall honest mate true and credible persons 
be and shuld dwell m the aayd towne, and no maner of lyght per- 
sone or persona there to be inhabytauntes And where also many 
straungeva mhabytinge m other towneshyps and places, haue vaed 
customably to resorte to the sayd towne of Manchester with a 
great number of cottons, to be vttered & solde to the mhabitantes 
of the same towne, to the great profit of all the mhabitantes of 
the same and therby many poore people haue ben well set a worke, 
as wel with dressyng & frisyng of the sayd cottons, as with put- 
tyng to sale the same, — &c 

From the mention of “ cottons’’ in this statute, and in 
Leland’s account of Bolton, it has been supposed that 
the cotton manufacture has existed at least three cen- 
turies in England But this is certainly a mistake, as, 
however curious the fact may be, there is undoubted 
evidence that the “ cottons” of Manchester, like the 
Kendal and Welsh “ cottons” of the present day, were 
a coarse kind of woollens A decisive proof of tins is 
afforded by the statute above quoted, m winch it is said 
that the cottons weie "diessed and Jnsed — frismg 
being a process only applicable to woollens, as it consists 
in the raising and curling of the woolly nap, Another 
proof of the same fact is found in an act of the 5th and 
6th Edward VI (1552) entitled, "for the true making 
of woollen, cloth,” in which it is ordered, that “ all the 
cotioyis called Manchester, Lancashire, and Cheshire 
cottons, full wi ought to the sale, shall be m length 
twenty-two yards, and contain m breadth three-quarters 
of a yard m the water, and shall weigh thirty pounds m 
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the piece at least ” Anothei still more conclusive pi oof 
is contained in the act of the Sth Elizabeth, c xi (1566) 
for regulating the aulnegers’ (measuieis’) fees, and the 
length, breadth, and weight of cottons, frizes, and rugs, 
made m the county of Lancastei , m which it is enacted 
that “ eveiy of the said cottons, bemg sufficiently milled 
or thicked, clean scorned, well wi ought and fully (hied, 
shall weigh 211bs at the least ” The process of milling, 
like that of frising, is only applicable to woollen fabrics 
The application of the term “cottons” to a woollen 
manufacture is also expressly mentioned by Camden, 
who, speaking of Manchestei m 1590, says — “ This 
town excels the towns immediately around it in hand- 
someness, popnlousness, woollen manufacture , market- 
place, church and college, but did much more excel 
them m the last age, as well by the glory of its woollen 
cloths, (laneorum pannorum honore ,) winch they call 
Manchester cottons, as by the privilege of sanctuary, 
which the authority of parliament, under Henry VIII , 
transferred to Chester ” 

It is not a little singular, that a manufactuie des- 
tined afterwaids to eclipse not meiely “ the glory” of 
the old “ Manchester cottonB,” but that of all otliei 
manufactures, should thus ha\e existed m name long 
before it existed at all m fact It has been conjectured, 
that the word “ cottons” was a corruption of “ coat- 
ings but it is veiy evident that the name was adopted 
from the foreign cottons, which, bemg fustians and 
other heavy goods, weie imitated m woollen by our 
manufacturers 

The word “fustians” was m the same manner 
applied to a certain kind of woollen or worsted goods 
blade at Norwich and in Scotland* Blomefield, the 
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histonan of Norfolk, speaking of the rapid advances of 
Norwich in the woollen manufacture, m tlio reign of 
Edward III (about the yeai 1336,) says, “ Soon after 
tins, Norwich, m a very few yeais, became the moat 
flourishing city in all England, by means of its great 
trade in worsteds, fustians, freezes, and other woollen 
manufactures , foi now the English wool, being manu- 
factured by English hands, an mu edible piofit ac- 
crued to the people by its passing tkiongh and employ 
mg so many ”* 

In an act passed m 1504, c 17, foi legulating the 
company of shearmen, of Norwich, it is stated, that * m 
Norwich, tunc out ot mmd, theie had been used a cer- 
tam craft called shearmen, foi shearing as well worsteds, 
stamms, and fustians, as also all other woollen rloth ” 

A sumptuary law of James I passed m the paiha- 
ment of Scotland, m 1621, (act 25 of 23 Paid Jac VI ) 
enacts, “ that servants shall have no silk on their 
cloaths, except buttons and gaiters, and shall wear only 
cloth, fustians^ canvas, and stuffs of Scotch manufac- 
ture ” Theie can he no doubt that the fustians here 
mentioned, if a Scotch fabric, weie made of sheep’s wool 

A similar adaptation of the name of one manufac- 
ture to another of a different material, made in muta- 
tion of it, is found m our own day, when a description 
of cotton goods, made m Scotland, has been named 
cambric, — being an mutation of the linen fabric of that 
name 

The exact period when the cotton manufacture was 
introduced into England is unknown. The article of 
cotton-wool had for centimes been imported in small 

* Esaay towards a Topographical History of the County of Norfolk; by the 
Rev Francis Blomefleld j voL U p 02 
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quantities, to be used as candle-wicks, as appears from 
an entry in the books ot Bolton abbey, m Yorkshne, m 
the yeai 1298 — “In sapo et cotoun ad candelani, 
xvus id”* The next mention of cotton-wool that I 
hare met with, is in “ The Piocesse of the Libel of 
English Policie,” the old poem quoted at p 43, origi- 
nally published in 1430, and republished m Hakluyt’s 
Collection of early Voyages the trade of the Genoese 
with England is thus described — 

“ The Gennoia cotnen in aundry wiea 
Into thla land by dinar* marehandlaee 
In great Caraeka, arrayed wlthouten lack* 

With cloth of gold, alike, and pepper blacke 
They bring with them, and of ctoodf great plentee, 

Woll Oyle, Woad aahen, by veaael In the aee, 

Cation, Roehalum, and good gold of Genne , 

And then be charged with wolla again 1 rrenne, 

And wollen cloth of oars of colour* all. ' 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the evi- 
dences of a regnlai importation of cotton become more 
numerous Hakluyt records that “ m the yeeres of 
our Lord 1511, 1512, &c till the year 1534, diuers tall 
ships of Loudon, [he mentions five,] with certaine other 
ships of Southampton and Bnstow, had an ordinal y and 
vsual trade to Sicilia, Candle, Chio, and somewlules to 
Cyprus, as also to Tnpolis and Barutti, m Syria The 
commodities which they earned thither were, fine ker- 
sies of diuera colours, cornse kersies, white Westerne 
dozens, cottons, [no doubt, strong woollens,] certain 
clothes called statutes, and others called cardmal- whites, 


* Dr Yrhithker'i History of Craven, p, 884 (2d edition, 1812) Thl* anti- 
quarian, whoa* prejudice* against manufacture* were violent and rldiculou*, ays, 
In a bote oil the above attract — " Thle »ub«tance, (cotton,) of which the manu- 
foetory 1s become tq eitenalve and »o pernicious, was then imported In imall quan- 
tltJet from the Levant." 
t -Woad. 
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and calueskins, which weie well sold m Sicihe, Ac 
The commodities which they brought backe weie silks, 
chainlets, rubaibe, malmesies, muskudels and othei 
ivines, sweete oyles, eotten wool, Tuikie carpets, galles, 
peppei, cmnamon, and some othei spices ”* 

In the year 1569, “ A Discourse of the Trade to 
Ohio” was published by Gaspar Campion, in winch he 
says There is cotton wooll, &c and also coiuse wooll 
to xnalce beds " “ We had thiee kintals of eotten wooll 

foi a carsie, and solde the wooll in England lor 50 shil- 
lings or 3 pound at the most , wheieas, now the Italians 
sell the same to vs foi 4 pound ten shillings and 5 pound 
the bundled ” “ And so all other commodities that the 
Venetians do hung, they sell them to vs foi the tlmd 
part moie games then we ourselues m those dayes that 
we traded in those parts ”f Cotton was also an article 
of nnpoitation from Antwerp in the year 1560 J 

It is evident that cotton wool had long been in use, 
but, m all probability, it was only foi candle-wicks, and 
other minor purposes, not at all foi the manufacture of 
cloth No mention has yet been found of the cotton 
manufactuie earlier than the year 1641 , and there aie 
good reasons for concluding that it could not have 
existed very long before that period In the act of the 
43d of Elizabeth, (1601,) the celebrated Poor Law, 
overseers of the pool are empowered to buy “ a con- 
venient Stock of flax, hemp, wool, tliread, iron, and 
other necessary ware or stuff, to set the poor on uoik 
but in this enumeration of raw matenals, comprising 
those oi all the principal mannfactmes then known, 
cotton is not mentioned Camden, who wrote m 1590, 

* Haklayt, vol tl p 206 + IbuL vol U p. 228 9 

1 Miephenon’i Annals of Commerce, vol ii p 131 
N 
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and the authois of seveial other works on the ti,ade, 
manufactures, and topography oi the country, published 
during the following half century, are sdent as to any 
manufactuie of cotton 

In the year 1582, a commeicial tieaty having been 
formed with Tuikey, and a Levant company established, 
a mercantile commission was sent fiom London to Con- 
stantinople and other paits of Tuikey, to learn any 
seciets in manufacturing and dyeing that might he useful 
to the domestic industry and foreign trade of England, 
and thus tend to give employment to “ our poor people 
withall, and piomote the general enriching of this 
realme ” Instructions of a very full and precise nature 
were diawn up for this commission by Mr Richard 
Hakluyt, brother of the compiler of the Voyages , and 
the individuals sent, were “ to note all kinds of clothing 
in Turkie, and all degiees of their laboui m the some ” 
It was prescribed to them, “ If you shall find that they 
make any cloth of any kind that is not made in this 
readme, that is there of gieat use, then .to bring of the 
same mto this lealme some mowsters, that our people 
may fall mto the trade, and prepare the same for 
Tuikey ” Yet the writer of the instructions makes not 
the least allusion to cotton clothing, and evidently has 
no view but to the improvement of the woollen manu-* 
facture, and the adaptation of Hie different kinds Of 
woollen goods to the taste of the Turks If the cotton 
manufacture had then been practised in England, even 
on a small scale, it is highly piobable that this com- 
mission would have received directions either to observe 
the piocesseS of the manufacture m the East, 01 to 
inquire concerning the supply pf the raw material 
It is not impossible that this very commission, acting 
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on tbe geneidl principle of its instructions, might 
bring io England the art of making cotton cloth But 
I am moie inclined to flunk that the aTt was nnpoited 
from Flanders, about the same tune, by the ciowd of 
Piotestant artisans and workmen who fled fioin Ant- 
werp, on the captuie and rum of that great tiadiug city 
by the duke of Parma m 1585, and also from other 
cities of the Spanish Netheilands Great numbeis of 
these victims of a sanguinary persecution took refuge in 
England, and some of them settled in Manchester , and 
there is the stronger reason to suppose tliut the manu- 
facture of cotton would then he commenced heie, as 
there were lestnctions and burdens on foieigneis setting 
up business as masters in England, in the trades then 
earned on m tins country, whilst foreigners commencing 
a new art would ho exempt from those restnctions * 
The waiden and fellows of Manchester college had the 
wisdom to encourage the settlement of the foioign 
clothiers in that town, by allowing them to cut filing 
from them extensive woods, as well as to take the 
trmbei necessary for the construction of their looms, 
on paying tire small sum of four -pence yearly 

At that period of oui Instoiy, when capital was small, 
and the movements of trade comparatively sluggish, a 
new manufacture would be likely to extend itself slowly, 
and to be long before it attracted the notice of authors 
That a manufacture might iu those days gradually take 
root and acquire strength, without even foi half a cen- 
tury being commemorated m any book that should be 
extant aftei tbe lapse of two centimes moie, will be 
easily credited by those who have se.vrcbed for the 
records of our modern improvements m the same manu- 

• Macphereoti’a Annals of Commerce, vol li p 170 
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facture If the greatest mechanical inventions and the 
most stupendous commeicial phenomena have passed 
almost unnoticed m a day when authors weie so numer- 
ous, the meie infancy of the cotton manufacture may 
well have been without lecord in an age when the press 
was far less active 

We may decisively infer horn the first mention that 
has been discovered of the cotton manufacture in Eng- 
land, that it had been glowing up foi a considerable 
time before that account was written. Tlus passage, 
memorable m the lnstory of the manufacture, is foimd 
m a little work by Lewes Roberts, called “ The Treasure 
of Traffic,” published m 1041 It is as follows — 

“ The town of Manchester, in Lancashne, (says he,) 
must be also herein lemembeied, and woithily for their 
encouragement commended, who buy the yame of the 
Irish in great quantity, and, weaving it, retume the 
same again into Iieland to sell Neither doth then 
industry rest here, for they buy cotton wool m London, 
that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home 
worke the same, and peilect it into fustians, vei millions, 
dimities, and other such stuffes, and then letum it to 
London, where the same is vented and sold, and not 
seldom sent into fonam parts, who have means, at far 
easier termes, to provide themselves of the said fiist 
materials ” (Ong Edition, pp 32, 33 ) 

The same authoi fuithei says — 

“The Levant oi Turkey Company brings m leturn 
thereof (i e of English woollens) gieat quantity of 
Gotten, and Coltcn-yarne, Grogram yarne, and raw silke 
into England, (which shewes the benefit accruing to 
this kingdom by that Company) , for here the said cloth 
is first shipped out and exported in its full perfection, 
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dyed and diest, and thereby the piime native com- 
moditie of this knigdom is rnci eased, improved, and 
vented, and the cotten yame and raw silk obtained ” 
(p 34 ) 

From the above evidence it is manifest that the cotton 
manufacture had in 1641 become well established at 
Manchester It not only then supplied the home trade 
with several kinds of cotton goods, but furnished them as 
a regular article of exportation fiom the metiopoks to the 
distant markets of the Levant , and the nnportation of 
cotton-wool and cotton-vam had also become legulnr 
and considerable Manchester still letamed its manu- 
facture of linen, and as linen-yam was used as the 
warp foi fustians and neaily all other cotton goods in 
this country down to the year 1773, it may be said that 
the linen manufacture prepaied the way for the cotton 
manufactuie, and long continued its auxiliary It may, 
therefoie, horn all the above facts, be regarded as m a 
very high degiee piobable, that the cotton manufacture 
was introduced into England towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, by the Flemish protestant emigrants 

This view leceives confirmation from a passage m 
Fuller’s “Worthies of England” Di Fullei, who 
wiote m 1662, m Ins notice of Humplney Chetham, 
the celebrated founder of the Blue Coat hospital and 
library at Manchester, ybo was born m the yeai 1580, 
says— 

“ George, Humphrey, and Ralph (Cbetham,) embarked in the 
trade for winch Manchester had for some time been distinguished 
the chief branch of which wa3 the manufacture ol cottons Bolton 
at that period was no less the market lor fuUians, which were 
brought thitliei from all parts of the surrounding country Of 
these last especially the Chethams were the principal buyers, and 
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the London market was chiefly supplied by them with those ma- 
terials of apparel, then in almost general use throughout the 
nation ” Humphrey Chatham, “when high-shenffe of this county, 
1635, discharged the place with great honour inasmuch that very 
good gentlemen, of birth and estate, did wear his cloth at the 
assize, to testifie their unfeigned affection to him , and two of 
them (John Huntley, and H Wngley, esqs ) of the same pro- 
fession with himself, have since been sheriffs of the county ” 
(Vol 1 p 654 ) 

This passage shows that fustians were “m almost 
genet al use throughout the nation” whilst the Chethams 
were m busmess , and as Humphiey Chetham was high- 
sheitff m 1035, when he was fifty-five years of age, we 
may conclude that he had then dealt in that article for 
a number of years Of course, fustians must have 
been made at Manchester and Bolton for a consider- 
able time before Hie publication of Lewes Roberts’s 
book 

The spread of the manufacture was afterwaids by no 
means rapid The same obstacles which impeded its 
giowth m the other countries of Em ope, impeded it in 
England Owing to the rudeness of the spuming ma- 
chinery, fine yam could not be spun, and of coarse 
fine goods could not be woven Fustians, dimities, and 
othei strong fabrics weie made, but calicoes and the 
more delicate cotton goods weie not attempted 

From “A Description of the towns of Manchester 
and Salford,” attached to a plan of the towns, taken 
about the year 1650, the following information is derived 
relative to trade — The trade is not inferior to that of 
many cities in the kingdom, chiefly consisting in woollen 
fnses, fustians , sack-cloths, mingled stuffs, caps, miles, 
tapes, points, &c,, whereby not only the better sort of 
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men aie employed, but also the very children, by then 
own laboiu, can maintain themselves There aie, 
besides, all kinds of foieign meichandise hi ought and 
letuined by the merchants of the town, amounting to 
the sum ot many thousands of pounds weekly ”* 

Di Fuller, whose autkoiity has been already quoted, 
and whose work was published in 1062 , gives some 
fuithei lnformatiou concerning the manufactures of 
Manchestei and Bolton The passage will not he the 
less acceptable, if we preserve the quaint conceits of the 
old divme Altei mentioning the names of the Jen, 
Augsburgh, and Milan lustians, lie says — 

“ These letam then old names at tins day, though 
these seveial soits arc made m this country, whose inha- 
bitants, buying the Colton Wool 01 Yai lie, coming from 
beyond the sea, make it here into fustians, to the good 
rmploymcut of the pooi, and great improvement of the 
rich therein, serving mean people for their outsides, and 
their betteis for the hnemg of then gaimcnts Bolton 
is the staple-plp.ee for tins commodity, being brought 
tluther from all park of the country 

“ As foi Manchester, the Cottons] thereof carry away 
the credit in our nation, and so they did an hundred and 
fifty years agoe For when learned Leland, on the cost 
of king Hemy the Eighth, with lus guide, travailed 
Lancashire, he called Manchester the fairest and quick- 
est town m this county, and suio I am, it hath lost 
neither spruceness nor spirits since that tune 

“ Other commodities made m Manchestei are so 


* Aiklu • " History of Manchester, in which (be " Description u raid to 
“abound in terms of exaggeration ’ p 154 

* There can be no doubt that these “ cottoni " were tlte tmullen fabric of that 
name, xa they are said to hare been famous one hundred and fifty year* before 
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small in themselves, and various m then kinds, they 
will fill the shop of an Haberdasher of small wares 
Being, theiefore, too many for me to reckon up 01 
remember, it will he the safest way to wrap them all 
togethei in some Manchester-Tickm, and to fasten them 
with the Pinns, (to prevent then falling out and scattei- 
ing,) or tye them with the Tape, and also (because suie 
bind, sure find) to bmd them about with Points and 
Laces , all made m the same place ”* 

From this passage we should infer, that fustians weie 
manufactured in many parts of Lancashire, and taken 
for sale to Bolton maiket , and that, although these and 
othei cotton goods were made at Manchester, yet the 
species of manufacture for which that town was still 
most remaikable, weie its stiong woollens and small 
wares As the mercantile metropolis of the county, 
Manchester bought fustians and other goods, as they 
came from the loom, m the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages, finished them foi sale, and then sold them at its 
vanously-stored maids f “ The kinds pf fustian then 
made weie hemng-hones, pillows foi pockets and out- 
side wear, strong cotton nbs and ban agon, broad-raced 
kn tlucksets and tufts, dyed, with white diapers, striped 
dimities, and lining jeans Cotton thicksets were made 

* Fuller’s Worthies of England, Vol I p 637 edit. 1 SI 1 

t Dr Alldn explains this more fully — “ Fujtians were manufactured about 
Bolton, Leigh, and the plapes adjacent i but Bolton was the principal market for 
them. Where they were bought in the grey by the Manchester chapmen, who 
finished and sold them In the country The Manchester traders went regularly 
on market days to buy pieces of fustian of the weaver each weaver then procuring 
yam or totton a* he could, which subjected the trade to great inconvenience. To 
remedy this, some of the ohapmen furnished warps and wool to the weavers, and 
mnployed petkona on eommiasion to put out warps to the weavers. They also 
encouraged weavers to fetch thun fircm Manchester, and, by prompt payment and 
good msge, endeavoured to secure good workmanship ” — History qf MahcJieiUr, 

p 158 
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sometimes, but as frequently dropped for wont of proper 
finishing When tuffij ceased to be m demand, more 
figured goods were made for wluting, and a greater 
variety of patterns attempted, by weaveis who had looms 
ready mounted for the formei purposes But as figures 
made with treadles are confined to a scanty range, be- 
yond which they glow too complicated, the woikmen 
had recouise to the use of draw-boys, winch gave name 
to a new and impoitant branch of trade "* 

At this period, the extent of mei cantile establishments, 
and the modes of doing business, were extremely dif- 
ferent from what they aie at present Though a few 
individuals aie found who made foi tunes by tiade, it is 
probable that the capital of merchants was generally 
very small, until the end of the seventeenth century, and 
all their concerns were managed with extreme fnigahty 
Masters commonly participated m the labouis of their 
servants Commercial enterprise was exceedingly limited 
Owing to the bad state of the roads, and the entue ab- 
sence of inland navigation, goods could only be con- 
veyed on pack-hoises, with a gang of winch the Man- 
chester chapmen used occasionally to make circuits to 
the principal towns, and sell their goods to the shop- 
keepers,-— bringing back with them sheep’s wool, which 
was disposed of to the makers of worsted yam at Man- 
chester, or to the clothiers of Rochdale, Saddleworth, 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire It was only towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, that trade became 
sufficiently productive to encourage the general election 
of bnck houses m Manchester, in place of the old dwell- 
ings, constructed of wood and plaster So great was 
the increase of the manufactures and trade of England 

* Alldu's Hutory of Manchoiter, p. 1S8 


O 
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towaids the close of thiB century, that the expoits rose 
from £2,022,812, m 1662, (and they were about the 
same m 1668,) to £0,788,166, m 1699 * 

In tire lattei pai t of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, such considerable importa- 
tions of Indian calicoes, muslins, and chintzes weie 
made, as to excite the vehement opposition of oiu manu- 
facturers, and to lead pailiament to exclude those goods 
by heavy penalties This has already been shewn m 
the chapter on the Indian cotton manufacture, page 77 
to 81 The jealousy felt m England was not, however, 
on behalf of our cotton manufacture, but of our woollen 
and sdlc manufactures , which sufficiently proves that 
no cotton goods were then made in England of the fine 
and light qualities of those from India 

The business of calico printing was commenced m 
London m the lattei part of the seventeenth century , 
and for the sake of encouraging this bianch of industry, 
plain Indian calicoes were admitted under a duty In 
1712, the business had become sufficiently extensive to 
lead parliament to impose an excise duty of 3d pei 
square yard on calicoes printed, stained, painted, or 
dyed, (10 Anne, c 19), and m 1714, the duty was 
raised to 8d pei squaie yard, (12 Anne, sec 2, c 9 ) 
But the history of the printing, and of the legislative 
mterfeiences with the cotton trade, will he given m a 
subsequent part of this work 

In the twenty years from 1720 to 1740, which was a 
period of almost unmtenupted peace, Manchester, as 
well as many other commeicial towns, continued to make 


* nr Davraants Report to the Corumiaionon of Account* , and Anderaon’a 
Origio-and HUtOry of Comm tree, Vol II pp. 227, 228 
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rapid strides m wealth, population, and manufacturing 
eminence 

Dr Stukely, who visited Manchester about 1720, 
says, in Ins Itine-rai turn Cwnosum, — “ The trade, which 
is incredibly large, consists much w fustians, girtk- 
webb, takings, tapes, &c , which are diBpeised all over 
the kingdom, and to foieign parts ” 

Daniel de Foe, in his “ Tour through the whole 
Island of Great B> itam," published in 1727, speaking of 
Manchester, says, “That within a veiy few yeais past, 
here, as at Liverpoole, and also at Fioome m Somer- 
setshire, the town is extended in a surprising mannei, 
being almost double to what it was a few years ago So 
that, taking in all its suburbs, it now contains at least 
50,000 people [Tins must have included the whole 
parish] The grand manufacture which has so much 
raised tins town is that of cotton in all its varieties, 
which, like all our other manufactuies, is very much 
increased within these thirty oi forty yeais ”* 

De Foe says also, “About eight miles from Man- 
chester, N W , lies Bolton We saw nothing remarkable 
m it, hut that the cotton manufactm e reached hither, though 
the place did not, like Manchester, seem mci easing We 
tinned east here, and came to Bury, a small market 
town on the nver Rocb, which is the utmost bound ot 
the cotton manufacture, which flourishes so well at 
Manchester ”] 


* De Foe’s Tour, Vol III p 210 

t On the antiquity of the cotton mapuiheture, Do Toe wm extremely ill 
informed He iay*, “ The antiquity of the wanu&cturc is indeed worth taking 
notice off which, though wo cannot trace it by hUtory, we hare reason to believe 
began something earlier than the woollen manutactures in other parts of England, 
pf which I have spoken so often j because the cotton might it*elt come from tbo 
Mediterranean, and be known by correspondent* io tho#e counties, when that of 
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As linen yam was used for the warps of cotton goods, 
the progiess of the cotton manufacture increased the 
demand foi linen yarn to such an extent as to incon- 
venience the linen, weavers of Scotland and Ireland, 
who complained of the yam being bought out of their 
hands, at a high price, to he sent to Manchester, and 
there wi ought up with cottons Such complaints are 
noticed in the reports of the Lmen Boaid of Dublin, in 
the yeais 1734, 1736, and 1738 , m the first of which, 
the value of the yam imported into England is estimated 
at 40 or £50,000 a year The quantity of hnen yam 
imported from Ireland into Great Britain increased from 
13,734 cwts in 1731, to 18,519 cwts in 1740, and 
22,231 cwts (2,489,872 lbs ) in 1750 The hnen yam 
of Germany, called Hamburgh yam, was also imported 
to make warps for the English cottons 

An article m the Daily Advertise i , of September 5, 
1739, and which was also copied into the Gentleman's 
Magazine, saya — “ The manufacture of cotton , mixed 
and plain, is arrived at so gieat peifection within these 
twenty years, that we not only make enough for our 
own consumption, but supply oui colonies, and many of 
the nations of Europe The benefits arising from this 
branch are such as to enable die manufacturers of Man- 
chester alone to lay out above thirty thousand pounds a 
year, for many yeais past, on additional buildings ’Tis 
Computed, that two thousand new houses have been 


wool was not pushed there, became our neighbours wrought the goods , and though 
they brought the wool from England, yet we did not want the good*! whereas 
without boating the cotton goods at home, our people conld not have them at all ° 
toI Uh p. 121, TbSs Speculation, which recelvee not the least support from 
history, may, perhaps, have been suggested to De Foe by the old name of the 
Manchester woollens, ("cottons,”) by which other writers have been led into a 
similar mistake. 
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built in that industrious town witlun these twenty 
years ” 

In a rapidly advancing country, the great things of 
one age are insignificant m the eyes of the succeeding 
age ' Thus, the period of 1739, whose prosperity was 
so much vaunted, is now looked back upon as the mere 
feeble infancy of the cotton manufacture — a trickling 
ldl, compared with the mighty nver to which that 
manufacture has since swelled At that time the con- 
sumption of cotton wool did not exceed 1 -200th pait 
of the consumption at the present day The following 
returns, fiom the recoids of the Custom-house, for 
winch I am indebted to the kindness of the Right Hon 
Poulett Thomson, the PiesideDt of the Board of Tiade, 
and which have never before been published, will show 
how scanty were the imports of cotton wool and the 
exports of British cotton manufactm es, in the first half 
of the last century — 


Quantity of Cotton Wool Imported 


Year 1697 

1,976,3591 

1701 

1,985,868 

1710 

715,008 

1720 

1,972,805 

1730 

1,545,472 

1741 

1,645,031 

17dl 

2,976,610 

1764 

3,870,392 


(Signed) 


W Irving 
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Export of British Cotton Goods 


Official Value of British 
Cotton Goods of all 


Years, 

iort« exported 

1697 

£5,015 

1701 

23,253 

1710 

5,698 

1720 

16,200 

1730 

13,524 

1741 

20,709 

1751 

45,986 

1764 

200,354 


(Signed) W Irving 

It has been repeatedly stated, m -works of great 
respectability, as on the authority of Dr Per aval, of 
Manchester, that, “ at the accession of George III , m 
1760, the entire -value of all the cotton goods manufac- 
tured m great Britain was estimated to amount to only 
£200,000 a year ” This great enor could not have 
been committed, if the returns of the exports had been 
published it now appears, from the second of the above 
tables, that the value of the cotton goods expo) ted m 
1764 was £200,364, of course, the whole value of the 
cottons manufactured must have greatly exceeded this, 
as the domestic consumption is likely to have been much 
greater than the export 

In all probability, Postlethwayt, the author of the 
“ Universal Dictionary of Tiade and Commerce,” ap- 
pioached to correctness, when, m the year 1766, he 
estimated the animal value of the cottons made at 
£600,000, He says - — “ The manufactures called Man- 
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chestei waiea, such as fustians, cottons, tapes, incle, &c 
are sent on pack-horses to London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
&o for exportation, and also to the wholesale haber- 
dashers for home consumption, whence the othei towns 
of England are likewise served, or by the Manchester 
men themselves, who travel from town to town through- 
out the kingdom Of these goods they make, at Man- 
chester, Bolton, and the neighbouring places, above 
£000,000 annually ” 

The following return of the quantities of cotton wool 
imported and exported, is taken fiom a report of a 
committee of the house of commons on the lmen manu- 
facture, published m Postlethwayt’s Dictionary, under 
the head “ Lmen ” — 

Cotton Wool Imported and Exported 


Yeara. 

Imported 

Iba 

Exported. 

Iba 

Retained for homo 
consumption 
lbs 

1743 

J, 132,288 

40,870 

1,091,418 

1744 

1,882,873 

182,765 

1,700,108 

1745 

1,469,523 

73,172 

1,369,351 

1746 

2,264,808 

73,279 

2,191,529 

1747 

2,224,869 

29,438 

2,195,431 

1748 

4,852,966 

291,717 

4,561,249 

1749 

1,658,365 

330,998 

1,327,367 


Compare the above official returns of imports and ex- 
ports, for the first half of the 18th century, with tho present 
imports of cotton wool and exports of cotton manufactures 

Cotton Wool Imported in 1833 
303,726,199 lbs 

British Cotton Manufactures Exported in 1833 

Real or Declared ^ atue 

±18,486,400 
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In the year 1701, when the expectation of cotton 
goods did not exceed £23,253, (which appears to have 
been above the average for the next foi ty years,) the 
exportation of woollen goods (according to Di Davenant 
and Mi Gregory King) amounted to £ 2 , 000 , 000 , 
forming above a fourth of the whole export trade of the 
kingdom So great has been the change in the relative 
proportions of these manufactures, that, whilst the 
woollen exports have mcreased only to £6,539,731 m 
1833, the cotton exports amounted m the same yeai to 
£18,486,400 The woollen manufacture has continued 
to extend, but its rate of increase bearB no proportion 
to that of the cotton manufacture, which mocks all that 
the most romantic imagination could have previously 
conceived possible under any circumstances 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE ERA OF INVENTION 


Romarlu on inventora and inventions, — Obstacles to the extension of the m&nu 
facture, from the rudeness of the machinery — Invention of the fly shuttle by 
John Kay, In 1738 , and of the drop box by Robert Kay — The one thread 
•pinning wheel — Invention of spinning by Rollers, by John "Wyatt, of 
Birmingham — Description of the process of spinning — Patent for spinning by 
rollers taken out, in 1738, in the name of Lewis Paul — Proofs that Wyatt w« 
the author of this great invention — Cotton spinning mills at Birmingham and 
Northampton — Extracts (Yum "Wyatts MS book on cotton spinning, and pricM 
of yam. — Letter of Mr Chas Wyatt on his fathers invention — Paul s second 
patent fbr a spinning machine in 1758 — Probability that Sir Richard Arkwright 
knew of Wyatt's invention. — Claims of Thomas Highs to the invention of spin- 
ning by rollers 


We have how arrived at the eia of invention , and a 
senes of inventions is to be opened, which foi ingenuity 
and importance has never been equalled m any other 
manufacture 

I cannot better introduce a history, which, however 
splendid in its national results, is sometimes obscure as 
to the claims of individuals, and more often melancholy 
as to their fate, than by quoting the following excel- 
lent lemarks on inventors and inventions from an old 
writer — * 

“ Few new inventions were ever lewarded by a 
monopoly, for altho’ the Inventoi, oftentimes drunk with 
the opinion of his own merit, tlimks all the world will 

* A Treatise on Tajce. and Contributions, published In 1870, and which I bar* 
only Men in tho British Museum 

P 
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invade and encroach upon him, yet I have observed 
that the geneiahty of men mil scarce be hired to make 
use of the new practices, which themselves have not 
tlirougkly toed, and which length of time hath not vin- 
dicated from latent inconvenience , so as when a new 
invention is first propounded, m the beginning eveiy 
man objects, and the poor inventor runs the Gantloop 
of all petulent wits , every man finding Ins several flaw, 
no man approving it unless mended according to his 
own device Now not one of a hundred outlives this 
toTtuie, and those that do aie at length so changed by 
the various contrivances of others, that not any one man 
can pietend to the invention of the whole, nor well 
agree about their respective shares in the parts And 
moieovei this commonly is so long a-dorpg, that the 
poor mventoi is eithei dead, or disabled by the debts 
contracted to pursue Ins design , and withal railed upon 
as a piojectoi, or woise, by those who joyned their 
money in partnership with his wit , so as the said 
inventor and his pretences are wholly lost and vamslit ” 
— p 53 

Every stage m the rmpiovement of the cotton manu- 
facture lllustiates the truth of these remarks It is 
melancholy to contrast with the sanguine eagerness of 
inventors, the slowness of mankind to acknowledge and 
reward then merits, — to observe how, on many occa- 
sions, genius, instead of leahzing fame and fortune, has 
been pursued by disastei and opposition, — how trifling 
difficulties have frustiated the success of splendid 
discoveries,-— and how those discoveries, snatched from 
the grasp of their broken-hearted authors, have hi ought 
princely fortunes to men whose only talent was m 
making money When inventors fail in their projects, 
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no one pities them, when they succeed, persecution, 
euvy, and jealousy are their rewaid Their means 
are generally exhausted befoie their discoveries become 
pioductive They plant a vmeyaid, and either starve, 
or aie driven from their inheritance, before they can 
gather the fioit 

Up to the year 1760, the machines used m the cotton 
manufacture m England were neaily as simple as those 
of India, though the loom was more stiongly and 
perfectly constructed, and cards for combing the cotton 
had been adopted fiom the woollen manufacture 

The cotton manufacture, though lapidly increasing, 
could never have received such an extension as to 
become of great national importance, without the dis- 
covery of some method for pioducmg a greater quantity 
and better quality of yam with the same Inborn None 
but the stiong cottons, such as fustians and dimities, 
were as yet made m England, and for these the demand 
must always have been limited Yet at present the 
demand exceeded the supply, and the modes of manu- 
facture weie such as greatly to impede the increase of 
production The weaver was continually pressing upon 
the spinner The piocesses of spinning and weaving 
were generally performed m the same cottage, but the 
weaver’s own family could not supply him with a suf- 
ficient quantity of weft, and he had with much pains to 
collect it from neighbouring spinsters Thus Ins time 
was wasted, and he was often subjected to lugli demands 
for an article, on which, as the demand exceeded the 
supply, the seller could put her own price * A high 


* Dr Aikm says, “ The weavers, in a scarcity of spinning, have sometimes 
been paid leas for tlte troll than they paid tlio spinner, bnt durst not complain, 
much law abate the iplnner, lest their looms should be unemployed — Util of 
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and sustained pnce of yam would indeed have atti acted 
new hands to the employment, hut such high pnce would 
itself have tended to keep down the rising manufacture, 
by making the goods too costly m comparison with other 
manufactures 

This difficulty was likely to be further aggravated by 
an invention which facilitated the process of weaving 
In the year 1738, Mr John Kay, a native of Bury, in 
Lancashire, then residing at Colchester, where the 
woollen manufacture was at that time earned on, sug- 
gested a mode of throwing the shuttle, which enabled 
the weavei to make nearly twice as much cloth as he could 
males before The old mode was, to throw the shuttle 
with the hand, which required a constant extension of 
the hands to each side of the warp * By the new plan, 
the lathe (m which the shuttle runs) was lengthened a 
foot at either end , and, by meaus of two strings attached 
to the opposite ends of the lathe, and both held by a peg 
in the weaver’s hand, he, with a slight and sudden 
pluck, was able to give the proper impulse to the 
shuttle The shuttle thus impelled was called the fly- 
shuttle, and the peg was called the pteking-peg, (i e the 
throwing peg) This simple contrivance was a great 
saving of time and exertion to the weaver, and enabled 


Manchester, p 167 Mr Queat, in liij ‘‘ Hlatory of the Cotton Manufacture,” 
Itate*, that “ it wa* no uncommon thing for a weaver to walk three or four mile* 
In a mopmng, and call on five or ail epinner*, before he could collect weft to aenre 
him fat the remainder of the day i and when be wiahed to weave a piece In a 
ehbrtet time than ueiial, a new ribbon, or a gown, wa* neceuary, to quicken the 
eieVtlon* of tha eplnner " p 12 

* In th* flrat print of Hogarth’a admirable aerlea, “Industry and Idleness, ” 
where the two apprentice* are *een at their loom*, the old form of shuttle and 
lathe la repr wanted r the lndnatriou* apprentice ha* th* *huttle in hi* hand, ready 
w* ,v - '■it'* r the id’6 apprentice hange dangling by tho thread at 

the if i i e,k r f a plaything for the cat, whilst the lad aleep*. 
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oue man to weave the widest cloth, which had befoie 
lequired two persons “ Mi Kay brought this in- 
genious invention to his native town, and introduced it 
among the woollen weavers, in the same yeai, but it 
was not much used among the cotton weavers until 
1760 In that year Mr Robert Kay, of Bury, son of 
Mi John Kay, m vented the drop-box, by means of 
which the weaiei can at pleasure use any one of three 
shuttles, each containing a different coloured weft, 
without the trouble of taking them from and replacing 
them m the lathe ”* 

These inventions, like every other invention which 
has contributed to the extiaordinary advance of the 
cotton manufacture, were opposed by the workmen, who 
feaied that they would lose their employment, and such 
was the persecution and danger to which John Kay was 
exposed, that he left his native countiy, and went to 
reside m Pans 

It has been seen, that the great impediment to the 
further pi ogress of the manufacture was the impossibility 
of obtaining an adequate supply of yam The one- 
thread wheel, though turning from morning till night m 
thousands of cottages, could not keep pace either with 
the weaver’s shuttle, or with the demand of the 
merchant 

The one-thread wheel, though much improved from 
the rude teak-wood wheel used m India, (see p 68,) 
was an extiemely slow mode of spinning, as may be 
supposed from the subjoined repiesentation of a spinster 
at her work — 


* Gnat, p 8 Mr Guest derived bl« information on th«*e point* “ from a 
memucrlpt lent to him by Mr Samuel Kay, of Bury, lou of Mr Robert Kay, the 
Inrentor of the drop-box." p 30 
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The yam was spun by two processes, called roving 
and spinning In the first, the spinner took the shoit 
fleecy rolls in which the cotton was stopped off the 
hand-cards, applied them successively to the spmdle, 
and, whilst with one hand she turned the wheel, and 
thus made the spmdle 1 evolve, with the other she drew 
out the cardings, which, leceinng a slight twist from 
the spmdle, were made into thick threads called rovings, 
and wound upon the spmdle so as to form cops, In the 
second process, the loving was spun into yarn the 
operation was sundar, but the thread was diawn out 
finer, and received much more twist It will be seen 
that this instrument only admitted of one thread being 
spun at a time by one parr of hands and the slowness 
of the operation, and consequent expensiveness of the 
yam, formed a gieat obstacle to the establishment of a 
new manufacture 

Genius stepped m to remove the difficulty, and gave 
wings to a manufacture which had been creeping on the 
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earth A mechanical contrivance was invented, by which 
twenty; fifty, a hundred, or even a thousand thieads 
could be spun at once by a single pan of hands 1 

The authoiship of this splendid invention, like that of 
the art of pnntiug, has been the subject of much doubt 
and controversy, and by far the greater numbei of 
writers have subscribed the honoui to an individual, who, 
though possessed of extiaordmary talent and ment, was 
certauily not the original mventoi Sir Richard Ark- 
wright is geneially believed, even to the pieseut day, to 
have invented the mode of spinning by tollers I shall 
prove, by a piece of evidence the most unquestionable, 
and which has nevei yet been published, that the inven- 
tion was made, and was the subject of a pateut, thuty 
yeais before it is pietended that Arkwright had con- 
ceived it The mventoi, it is true, did not succeed m 
making Ins own fortune, or eveD introducing his machine 
into general use , he wanted the prirnwn mobile, pecu- 
niary means, and could not hold out long enough to 
lealize the success Ins genius had merited The inven- 
tion slumbered for nearly thirty years, till it was either 
re-discoveied, or, what is more probable, till its pnuciples 
came accidentally to the knowledge of Arkwright, whose 
keen sagacity appreciated its value, and whose perse- 
verance, talent, and good fortune, enabled him, by its 
means, to enrich himself and his country 

The inventor of the mode of spinning by tollers was 
John Wyatt, of Birmingham Before pioceedmg to 
adduce the proof of tins statement, I shall describe tins 
mode of spuming, as piactised at the present day m the 
cotton, the woollen, the worsted, and the flax manufac- 
tures— -for to all these branches has tins invaluable 
machine been applied, and the reader will then be 
enabled to peiceive the identity of principle in the 
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invention of Wyatt, and tlie machine brought mto use 
by Arkwright, and now umversally adopted 

In eveiy mode of spinning, the ends to he accom- 
plished aie, to diaw out the loose fibres of the cotton- 
wool m a regular and continuous line, and, after 
reducing the fleecy 1 oil to the requisite tenuity, to twist 
it mto a thread Pievious to the operation of spinning, 
the cotton must have undergone the piocess of caidmg, 
the effect of which is to comb out, stiaigliten, and lay 
parallel to each other its entangled fibres The cotton 
was formerly stripped off the cards in loose rolls, called 
cardmgs or sliveis , and the only difference between the 
slivers produced by the old hand-cards and those pio- 
duced by the present carding engine is, that the foimer 
were in lengths of a few inches, and the latter are of 
the length of some hundieds of yards Let it be re- 
maiked, that the shvei 01 carding requires to be ch aim 
out to a considerably gi eater fineness, before it is of the 
pioper tluckness to be twisted mto a tbiead The way 
m which tlus is now accomplished is by two or more 
pairs of small rollers, placed horizontally, — the upper 
and lower 1 oiler of each pan revolving m contact the 
sliver of cotton, being put between the first pan of 
rollers, is by their i evolution drawn through and com- 
pi eased whilst still passing through these 1 oilers, it is 
caught by another pan of rolleis placed immediately in 
front, which revolve with thiee, four, or five tunes the 
velocity of the first pan, and which theiefore draw out the 
ifliver to three, four, or five times its former length and 
degree of fineness after passing through the secoud 
parr of rollers,* the 1 educed sliver is attached to a 


Ifuee or toors pairs of roljera are now uaed, to draw out and reduce tho 
aur&r more equally than could be done by two pairs , but the principle is exactly 
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spiqdle and fly, the lapid 1 evolutions of which twist it 
into a tlnead, and at the same tune wind it upon a 
bobbin That the rollers may take hold of the cotton, 
the lower roller is fluted longitudinally, and the upper 
is covered with leather 

Such is the beautiful and adinnable contrivance, by 
which a machine is made to do what w as formerly, in 
all countries and ages, effected by the fingeis of the 
spmnei It is obvious that by lengthening or multi- 
plying the rollfers, and mci easing the number of spin- 
dles, all of which may be turned by the same power, 
many threads maj lie spun at once, and the piocess 
may be earned on with much greatei quickness and 
steadiness than hand-spinning There 13 also the im- 
portant advantage, that the thread pioduced will be of 
more regular thickness and moie evenly twisted 

This is the invention ascribed to sir Richard Ark- 
wright, and on which Ins lenown for mechanical genius 
mainly rests It will be found, however, that the pro- 
cess had previously been desenbed, with the utmost 
distinctness, m the specification of the machine invented 
by John "Wyatt, and that cotton had for some yeais 
been spun by those machines The patent for the 
invention was taken out, m the yeai 1738, m the name 
of Lewis Paul, a foreigner, with whom Mr Wyatt had 
connected himself in partnership, and tbe name of John 
Wyatt only appeal's as a witness , hut tlieie is other 
evidence to show that the latter was really the inventor 
The reason why Paul was allowed to take out the 
patent can only he conjectured , it may hav e been, that 
Wyatt was then m embarrassed circumstances 

I proceed to give on attested copy of the patent and 
specification alluded to — 

Q 
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PATENT FOR SPINNING BY ROLLERS, IN 1738 

“ Twentieth Part of Close Rolls, in the Twelfth Year of King 
Oeorge the Second 


Paul, Lewis, Y “ To all to whom these presents shall come, 


Description f Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, m the County of 
\ Warwick, gentleman, Sendeth Greeting Whereas 
' his present Majesty by his royall Letters Patents 
under the Great Seal of Great Britain, bearing date the Twenty- 
fourth day of June, in the Twelfth year of his reign, Hath given 
and granted unto me, the said Lewis Paul, my executors, admi- 
nistrators, and assigns, sole privilege and authority to make, use, 
exercise, and vend a new invented Machine or Engine, for the 
Spinning of Wool and Cotton, m a manner entirely new, To have, 
hold, exercise, and enjoy the said lycence, unto me, my executors, 
administrators, and assigns, for the term of Fourteen Years from 
the date of the said Letters Patents, according to the statute in 
such case made and provided In which said Letters Patents is 
contained a provisoe that if I, the said Lewis Paul, shall not par- 
ticularly describe and ascertain the nature and form of my said 
Invention, and in what manner the same is to be performed, by an 
Instrument in writing under my band and seal, and cause the same 
to be Inrolled in the High Court of Chancery, withm two Calendar 
Months after the date of the said Patent, the same was to be void, 
as by the said Letters Patents, relation being thereunto had, may 
appeal Now know all men by these presents, that I, the said 
Lewis Paul, do by this present writeing under my hand and seal 
declare the nature and form of the said Invention to be, and the 
manner the same is to be performed by, is as follows, to wit, The 
said Machine, Engine, or Invention will spin Wooll or Cotton into 
Thread, yarn, or worsted, which, before it is placed therein, must 
be first prepared in manner following, (to wit) all those sorts of 
Wobll or Cotton winch it 13 necessary to Card must have each 
Card-full, Batt, or Roll joyned together so as to make the mass 
become a kind of a Rope or Thread of Raw Wooll In that sort of 
Wooll which it is necessary to combe, commonly called jarsey, a 
strict regard must be had to make the Slivers of an equal thick- 
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ness from End to End The Wool! or Cotton being thus prepared, 
one end of the Mass, Rope, Thread, or Sliver, is put betwixt a 
pair of Rowlcrs, Cilhnders, or Cones, or some such movements, 
which, being twined round by their motion, draws tn the Raw 
Mass of Wool! or Cotton to be spun, in proportion to the velocity given 
to such Rovvleis, Cilltnders, or Cones as the prepared mass passes 
regularly through 01 bettvixt these Rowlers, Cilhnders, or Cones, a 
succession of other Rowlers, Cilhnders, or Cones moveing pro- 
PORTIONABLY FASTER THAN THE I iRST, draw the Rope, Thread, or 
Sliver, into any degree of fineness which may be required sometimes 
these successive Rowlers, Cilhnders, or Cones (but not the hrst) have 
another Rotation besides that which diminishes the Thread, yarn, 
or worsted, (viz ) that they give it a small degree of Twist betwixt 
each pair, by means of the Thread itself passing through the axis 
and center of that Rotation In some other cases only the first 
pair of Rowlers, Cilhnders, or Cones are used, and then the 
Bobbyn, spole, or quill upon which the Thread, A am, or Worsted 
ts spun, is so contrived as to draw faster than the first Rowlers, 
Cilhnders, or Cones give, and m such pioporttou as the first 
Mass, Rope, or Sliver is proposed to be diminished In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this Twentieth day 
of July in the year of our Lord One thousand seven hundred and 
thirty eight 

“ LEWIS PAUL 


“ Signed and sealed, (being first duly stamped) in the presence 
of us, 


“ Saml Guy, Jno Wyatt ” 


“ And be it remembered, That the Twentieth day of July, 
m the year above Written, the aforesaid Lewis Paul came before 
our said Lord the Kmg in his Chancery, and acknowledged the 
description aforesaid, and all and every thing therein contained 
and specified, in forme above written, and also the description 
aforesaid w r as stampt according to the tenor of the Statute made in. 
the Sixth year of the Reign of the late King and Queen, Wilham 
and Mary of England, and so forth Inrolled the Twentieth day of 
July, in the year above written 


“Thomas Bennett 
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“ Tilts is a true copy from the ongiual recoul remuiruug in the 
Chapel of the Rolls, having been examined 

“ John Kipling ”* 

Tins document proves, beyond all possible doubt, that 
the mode of spinning by rollers was mvented inoie than 
thirty yeais before Aikwnght took out his patent for a 
smnlai machine, which was not till 1 769 I proceed to 
show that the mventoi was John Wyatt, and not Lewis 
Paul, in whose name die patent was taken out The 
first evidence is that of a letter fiorn Mr Wyatt himself, 
written when a prisoner for debt, after the failure of his 
concern — foi he shared the common fate of inventors— 
and addiessed to sir Leicestei Holt, requesting him to 
support a bill, then before parliament, foi the relief of 
insolvents. The original lieB before me, and I make the 
following extract vet batim et literatim — 

“ Sir, -—Though 1 have not the honour to be personally known 
to Sir Leicester Holt, yet a* my characture and misfortunes are 
pretty well known to some of the gentlemen in and about Birming- 
ham, to whom Sir Leicester has vouchsafed his audience, I immagme 
it possible my name may have fill’d up some intervals of more 
agreeable conversation But whether the mention of my name 

* I am indebted for the copy of this Important and hitherto unpublished docu 
ment, to the kindness of Richard Guest, esq , author of the History of the Cotton 
Manufacture,” who, though he has, both in bis t{ History, ' and hia " Reply to an 
Article in the Edinburgh Review,” advocated the claims of Thomas Highs to the 
invention of spinning by rollers, yet communicated to me, with the utmost candour 
and readiness, the proof that that invention has a considerably earlier date 
Mr f Gu,est wm not acquainted with this piece of evidence when ho published 
either Of his bdoks, although he had m ado diligent search for it; the reason of Ids 
sefejrch being "baffled was, that the patent has always been referred to as Wyatt’s 
Invention, Vhich- SO far misled him la the search for It, that it was not procured 
Until flftat the Bheets <>t hu last work were printed off The attention of 
Mr Guest was - probably draWtt to Wyatt’s invention by & paper of John Kennedy, 
esq) published 1H the Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society, which will be mehttbned more particularly 
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and behaviour can have done any credit to my person, Sir Leicester 
will judge if he has heard my case I am the person that was the 
principal agent in compilemg the Spinning Engine, though I had 
not the honour to wait upon Sir Leicester either of the times he 
was to see it ” &c 

I liave also before me two banka of cotton-yarn 
spun about 1741, and wrapped in a piece of papei, on 
winch is written the following, m the hand-wnting of 
Mr Wyatt — 

“ The inclosed yam, spun by the Spinning Engine (without 
hands) about the year 1741 The movement was at that time 
turn’d by two [or more] Asses, walking round an axis m a large 
warehouse, near the well in the Upper Priory, in Birmingham 

“ It ow’d the condition it was then in to the supermtendency of 
John Wyatt 

“ The above wrote June 3d, 1756 ”* 

A manuscript book is remaining, composed, (as ap- 
pears from internal evidence, as well as from the lottei 
of Mr Wyatt’s son, which will shortly be quoted,) by 
Mr John Wyg.lt, entitled, “A Systematical Essay on 


* John Kennedy, esq , ot Manchester, well known for hit scientific attainment*, 
and many years an extensive cotton spinner, (to whose obliging courtesy I am 
Indebted for the loan of Mr Wyatt’* original papers, be having received them 
from Mr Wyatt 1 * son,) has pronounced the following opinion on these specimens of 
yAm, In a note to his paper “ Oo the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade, * pub- 
lished in the Memoir* of the Manchester Literaryand Philoioptucal Souety in 1819, 
(vol Hi of the second aerie*, p 137 ) — “ From examining the yarn I think it 
would not be said b> competent judges that It was spun by a similar maehine to 
that of Mr Arkwright j for the fabric or thread is verv different from the early pro 
ductlona of Mr Arkwright, and Is, I think, evidently spun by a different machine, 
the ingenuity of which Wc cannot appreciate as the model mentioned In the paper 
alluded to Is unfortunately lost." When this was written, Mr Kennedy had not 
wen the specification of Wvatt's invention as given In Paul a patent} but when 
he afterwards obtained it from the Patent Office, no doubt was left on hi* mind 
that the Invention was Identical in principle, though not in all St* details, with the 
machine of Arkwright. 
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the Business oi Spinning, or the Manufacturing of 
Cotton Wool into Yarn, for various uses, without the 
intermediate application or intervention of the human 
fingeis wrote in the jeai 1743, foi the piivate purposes 
of its Authoi ” Tins hook contains many curious and 
mteiestmg particulais concerning the manufactory at 
Bnmmgham in 1741-2, and also concerning another 
mauufactoiy, turned by watei-powei, at Noithampton, 
m which Mi Cave, the editor of tire Gentleman' s Maga- 
zine, was the monied partnei, and a Mi Yeomen was 
the manager The manuscript explains in pait the 
failure of the undei taking, as it appeals that Mi Wyatt 
left the concern at Birmingham, and resided a great 
deal m London, endeavouring to dispose of the yam 
disorder, negligence, and mismanagement, were the 
natural lesnlts of the absence of the principal Wyatt 
also seems to have been ignorant of the pncea of yams, 
and, though possessing great abilities, he may not have 
had the business talent lequisite to make such au under- 
taking succeed 

It appears Horn this MS hook, that Wyatt resided 
principally in Loudon, m the years 1739 and 1740, 
during which tune he was constantly inquiring about 
yams , that he was at Birmingham in the beginning of 
1741, observing the working ot the manufactory, and 
that at that time Paul was one of its superintendents ,* 
that Wyatt left Birmingham aga in for London, in 
March, 1741, but continued to take the interest of a 
principal in the concern , that at Michaelmas, 1 743, 


• Sonic person ip whose hands the MS boot hos been, has taken the pains to 
cross put with Ink the name of 11 Mr, Paul,” in the only two places where It is 
mentioned , but by a dose Inspection tie name may be deciphered. 
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both the concerns at Bmrungham and Northampton 
weie at work, and Wyatt was endeavouring to dispose 
of their yam, and to obtain cotton-wool to spin 

Fiom the mention made of the maclunery, it appears 
that the work at Northampton was moved by a water- 
wheel, that the engines consisted of seveial homes, 
bearing 250 spindles aud bobbins , that the bobbin le- 
volved upon the spmdle, and that eacli was moved by a 
separate wheel and pinion, containing, the one sixty- 
foui teeth, and the other si\tv-fi\ e * In one pait ot 
the book, the cost of “ the bobbins, nitli the fiame and 
appurtenances,” is estimated at 20s pei bobbin, and 
“the wooden wheels, caids, &c ” (including all the 
othei tools and machines foi cauhng, spinning, and 
reeling,) at 40s per bobbin md m another part of 
the book it is estunated, that “ 300 spindles (with the 
license) could be purchased foi £1,200 ” Wyatt makes 
his calculations on the supposition of giving the yam 
“ twenty twists m an inch and he states, that “ if the 
work was designed to spm the sort of forty twiste pei 
inch, it would take foui times as much money to 
set up all such spmdles, as those of twenty twists pei 
inch ” 

The following page of Mr Wyatt’s Essay gives so 
much insight into the spinning establishment at Noi- 
thampton, that I present a literal copy — 


* It i» probable that TVyatt adopted the idea of arranging a number of spindles, 
with bobbins revolviug upon them, in a frame, and of turning the spindles aud 
bobbins by distinct wheels, from the machines for throning silk, introduced by Sir 
Thomas Lombe, from Italy, and set up in a large mill at Derby The introduc- 
tion of the Italian silk throwing machinery may hare set Wyatt on considering 
whether other materials, as cotton and wool, might not be spun by a similar appa- 
ratus. The roller*, howorer, find no place in the silk machines. 
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“ Remarks on Mr Cave’s Work at Northampton, 

Oct 8th, 1743 

“ 1 They have spun m all about 50,000 skeins, since they 
first began 

“ 2 They spin 90 skeins per day at each Frame, for a day’s 
work , at least, they call that their day’s work 

“ 3 They have worn out but two Pinions since they began, and 
not one wheel 

“ 4 They have 5 frames up, but seldom hands to keep 4 at 
work 

“ 5 They supose one of the Frames has done half the work 
that has been done 

“61 don’t apprehend that the Wheels and Pinions of that 
Frame are half worn out from whence I infer, that a set of 
Wheels and Pinions would spin at least 35,000 BkeiM That is 
100 Wheels and 100 pinions 

“ 7 The rest of the work belonging to that Frame, taken m 
general, is not (in ray opinion) one tenth part worn out 

“ 8 Joseph Newton (a man that has always been employed in 
the work since it first began at Birmingham) would undertake to 
keep the 250 spindles in repair with Ins own hands , l e metal 
work, estimating at the rate they have worked 

“ 9 The metal itself, and the wood-work, cannot, m my opi- 
nion, exceed £20 per annum 

“10 1 call the insensible decay of the Mill, Building, and 
Water Wheel, about £20 per annum more 

“11 The repairs of Cards, they tell me, amounts to 1 8d per 
week which is about eaqual to the wages of the Carders them- 
selves, but much more than I think they cost at Birmingham that 
is, per week 

“ 12 The cards, and carding, both extremely ill managed 

“ 13 The work never clean’d, till necessity forces a particular 
spindle 

“ 14. The dirt and cotton spread about the spinning-rooms, and 
the pathways near the mill, is surprising 

“15 The Agent there has his wife, and two other women, to 
assist him, whose salary’s taken together, (I am told,) amounts to 
about £88 per annum 
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“ 16 The Water Wheel is capable of making about 16 revo- 
lutions in -a minute , but they generaly flood it, in tail, till it makes 
but about 6 or 8 revolutions m a minute 

“ 17 Their picking Cotten, and reeling Yarn, amounts to about 
Id per lb 

“ 18 They have fifty Carders, Spinners, and Supernumerary 
Girls in the work , whose wages, last week, amounted to £2 19s 7d 
(which I will call £3 ) 

“ 19 I apprehend they waste about one-tenth pait of the 
Cotten 

' u 20 The sort of Yarn they sprn is about 16 skeins per lb 

“ Their Cards much to fine for the sort they spin 
“ February, 1743-4 

“ 22 Since the taking of the remarks above, I have been informed, 
by an author that I can depend upon, that they have spun half 
as much more in a week as they did when I was there , and that 
in particular the day before my letter’s date, one pair of girls spun 
36 skeins 

“ 23 That the repairs of cards do still cost them abont as much 
as the carders that card with them ” 

In this MS book there are some particulais con- 
cerning the prices of Lancashire and East India yarns, 
m 1739, 1740, 1742, and 1743, collected by Mr 
Wyatt, doling a lesidence in London, and m the course 
of a journey into Lancashne, which will he lead with 
interest by all connected with the cotton trade, as 
being the most distinct and authentic information now 
existing on the subject It shews that East India yams 
were then commonly used m this country for the finei 
kinds of goods The following is Mr Wyatt’s statement 
of the results of his inquiries — 

“ In the year 1739 and 1740, I was ailmost daily at Mr John- 
son's, in Spittlefields,* London, where it was often necessary for 

* l< An eminent waavar there 
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him to shew me lus yarns, of about 16, 20, or 24 skeins per lb , 
some of which, he told me, cost him about 2-^d per skein , but 
the lowest puce that ever I remember to have heard him mention 
was about seven farthings and half farthing 1 remember, too, 
that the lowest piised yarns was generaly toward the latter part of 
the time that I was at his house And likewise, that I sometimes 
took the libel ty, as oppertuuity favour d, to ask the same question 
of the stock-taker, as I had done of the master, and generaly 
found that the man suppos’d a higher price upon the yarns than 
the master himself As there was various ways of buying yarn, 
sometimes by the skein, sometimes by the lb , and sometimes by 
the dozen, and sometimes by the bundles , it seldom happened 
that the [pme of the] Lancashire skein would be m even 
farthings 

“ In June, 1742, Mr Yeomen* introduced me to one Mr King, 
a cap-maker, in Aldersgate street, London, who told us, that he at 
that time gave 3s 9d per lb for yarn of about 20 skein per lb , 
which yam he sbew’d us About Michaelmas, 1743, Mr Yeomen 
and I paid him another visit lie now seem d much inclin’d to 
have Borne of our spinning, f or to let us have some wool to spin 
He now told us that he had lately bought a parcel of yarn for 
seven farthings per skein , but upon canvasing his words, he ex- 
plained himself thus , — I gave 3s bateing a penny per lb , and 
it runs from 16 to 20, but most of it is 20 Mr Yeomen seem’d 
perfectly well acquainted with him, and look’d upon him as a 
mighty fair, honest man, and must own he appear’d so to me He 
is Baid to deal for about £60 per week 

“ Birmingham, 1743 — In conversation with Mr Henry Morris,! 
and Mr Bourn at the Castle Inn, I haveing acknowledg'd my 
deficiency in the price of yarns, and mquiremg of Mr Morris , 
he declin’d perticulars , pretending he could not so well answer 
me that, there were such great variety , but I know, (says he,) 
that we give a penny a hank for spinning N B Hank is another 
word for skem 

* ** mo erecteft Mr Cave‘» work at Northampton ” 

+ “ That la to h4 ipun by the engine, either at Birmingham or North- 
ampton ” 

t " A Lancaahh-s dealer ’’ 

4 " At thli time ncgaclatlug o partnership with Mr. MorrU.” 
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“ By an enquiry of Mi Rowe, 1 * * * § am told (at Xmas ) that coarse 
yarns, vizt of about 12 skein per lb had very lately been ad- 
vanced from lOd per lb to 14d , that is from 2d under, to 2d 
above a penny a skein, spinning 

“ Mr Touchet, sen ,f tells me, that their people have, within 
these two years, spun as much for 8d as they now do for a shil- 
ling , adding, that they had had coarse yarns spun for three far- 
things per skem Though (continued he) we give a penny a hank 
for all above twenty-four I then asked him if they did not give 
more than a penny a hank if it should be twice twenty-four 1 He 
answered no Adding, but we seldom have any so fine, though I 
have heard of some to sixty in the country He thought their 
yarn of 5s per lb spinning, was as fine as the East India 
yarn of 12s or 12s 6d per lb , though he knew that Mr John- 
son! had bought the last lott exceeding cheap He tells me, they 
allow Id per lb for reeling , that the best cotton in the world is 
that of Jamaica 

“ Mr James Livesey,§ the same day, tells me, that their people 
could work twenty per cent cheaper nay, he questioned, if they 
would not work thirty per cent cheaper, before they would loose 
their business — He declared he would answer me any question 
that I could ask him I then (or indeed immediately before his 
declaration) signified my want of knowledge m the value of yarns 
He then told me that they now gave Id per lb more than they 
did some time ago 

“ Within this twelvemonth, they had course yarn spun for 2d 
per lb abate , and now they abate one penny per lb , of a penny 
a skein, to about twenty skems per lb He could not, or pretended 
he could not, tell me what they now gave for the finer sort, as from 
twenty-four to forty, telling me they used but little of that On 
my desneing to see some of his yam, he told me he had no yarn 
by him, for that all their work was done in the country But im- 
mediately reached me several pieces of white goods, (not bleached,) 
one of which he told me he 6old for about £100 per pack, and be 
supposed the weft to be about 40 hanks per lb He could not tell 

* An eminent dealer in Birmingham ” 

f ^ An eminent denier m Manchester 

$ u Meaning the same Mr Johnson aa above ” 

§ 11 Another very considerable dealer m Manchester ” 
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me to -what character of fineness, was the finest he had ever heard 
of, but believed that the East India Company had sold yarn for 
40s per lb 

“ He acknowledged, that though they gave but a penny a skein 
to the spinners, yet the great number of servants and agents that 
they were obliged to have about the country, made their yarn stand 
them in five farthings per skem Mr Morns likewise told me, 
that they had yarn at a guinea per lb spinning And I think 
Mr Johnson used to tell me, that he gave about 13s or 143 per 
lb for a sort of East India yarn, of which he used great quantities 
It was not usual to reel this yarn , but Mr Johnson, senior, told 
me, that he had sometimes reeled a little, for curiosity, and found 
it to run about 60 * 

“ I apprehend it may reasonably be infer d, from Mr Johnson, 
and Mt King, &c “ that the pnce of yarn of about 20 Bkein per 
lb may be generally about 2d per skein Tho my estimate sup- 
poses the mean rate 6t per cent cheaper, vizt 7J farthings 
Without laying too much stress on Mr Livesy’s authority, that the 
20 skein yarn stands the manufacturers m five farthings per skem, 
I think it may be granted that they would be glad to give upwards 
of a penny That a penny a skein is near the general price given 
to the spiners, is confirm d to me by a great number of them, being 
all in the same asset tion 

“ The price of fine yams seems so unsettled among them, that it 
m some measure pleads an excuse for Mr Livesey’B, and 
Touchet's shyness, in their answers on that account , for I found, 
among the spmers, that the price of 40 skem yam varied from 
4s 2d to 6s 8d per lb spining, and, from about 50 ty’s to 60 
ty’s, the price was fiom 8s to about 13s And one spmer I found 
[Wiggan] that had had 20s 6d per lb for some, which reel’d to 
about 80 ty’s But these prices don’t vairy according to certain 
periods of time, as they seem to do in the course yarn , but ac- 
cording to places, and masters, and other circumstances, so that 
whan the coarse yam may be dearer, the fine may be cheaper* 
which Seems m some measure the present case ” 


’ “ * apprehend (though I cannot perfectly recolect) that thie yarn, which 
roal’d to 00, Was not the identical yarn which coat 13s. or He per lb i but that it 
Was meant that thi* East India nu not commonly reel'd ' 
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If Wyatt could have applied himself as closely to 
the perfecting and direction of his machinery, and to the 
arrangements in his mill, as Arkwright afterwards did 
— finding some one to make known and dispose of his 
yam — the great impetus to the cotton manufacture might 
hare been given thuty years earlier 

We come now to quote the impoitant testimony of 
Mr Charles Wyatt to Ins father’s claims as the inventor 
of the spinning machine The lettei contains a highly 
interesting narrative, and it is characterised by a modesty 
and candour which do honour to the writer This 
document was published m the “ Repertory of Aits, 
Manufactures, and Agriculture,” for January, 1818, 
then edited and published by his brother, Mr J 
Wyatt — 


“ Bedford Row , November \5th, 1817 

“ Dear Brother, 

“ In compliance with your request, I send you some account of 
the origin of the present method of spinning by machinery, for 
insertion in the Repertory of Arts and Manufactures, which being a 
receptacle of useful knowledge, nothing can with more propriety 
fill up a part of its columns Our chief view, however, in this is, 
to rescue from oblivion, and affix the gratitude of a nation upon a 
name dear to us, and unknown to those who are exalted, though 
perhaps unconsciously, by his genius our parent, John Wyatt, of 
Birmingham 

“ To produce something out of nothing is a greater effort of 
excogitation, than to improve what is already produced 

“ The production, then, of a system of machinery to supersede 
the artless method of spinning with the fingers, may be justly 
classed among the highest efforts of mechanical combinations , and 
this was accomplished early m the last century, by the individual 
here Bpoken of 

“ The brief history of the invention, which my superior years, 
and the circumstance of my being m possession of hts papers and 
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memorandums on the subject, gives me an advantage over you, as 
far as I am able to trace it, is this In the year 1730, or there- 
abouts, living then at a village near Litchfield, our respected father 
first conceived the project, and prepared to carry it into effect , 
and in the year 1733, by a model of about two feet square in a 
small building near Sutton Coldfield, without a single witness to 
the performance, was spun the farst tliread of cotton ever produced 
without the intervention of the human fingers, — he, the inventor, 
to use his own words, ‘ being all the time m a pleasing but 
trembling suspense ’ The wool had been carded in the common 
way, and was passed between two cylinders, from whence the bob- 
bin drew it by means of the twist 
“ This successful experiment induced him to seek for a pecu- 
niary connexion equal to the news that the project excited , and 
one appeared to present itself with a Mr Lewis Paul, which ter- 
minated unhappily for the projector , for Paul, a foreigner, poor 
and enterprising, made offers and bargains which he never fulfilled, 
and contrived, m the year 1738, to have a patent taken out in his 
own name for some additional apparatus , a copy of which I send 
you * and in 1741 or 1742, a mill, turned by two asses walking 
round an axis, was erected in Birmingham, and ten girls were 
employed m attending the work Two hanks of the cotton then 
and there spun are now in my possession, accompanied with the 
inventor's own testimony of the performance .Drawings of the 
machinery were sent, ot appear to have been Bent, to Mr Cave, for 
insertion in the Gentleman’s Magazine f 

“ This establishment, unsupported by sufficient property, lan- 
guished a short time, and then expired the supplies were ex- 
hausted, and the inventor much injured by the experiment, but his 
confidence m the scheme was unimpaired The machinery was 
sold in 1743 A work upon a larger scale, on a stream of water, 
was established at Northampton, under the direction of a Mr Yeo- 
men, but with the property of Mr Cave The work contained 25Q 
spmdles, and employed fifty pair of hands The inventor soon 
after examined the state of the -undertaking, and found great defi- 

* The patent, though lent for publication, was not published In the " Reper- 
tory, ' and to this it il probably owing that Mr Charles Wyatts letter produced 
no effbct on the publle mind, being unaccompanied by the decisive proof contained 
in thp patent Itself, 

t They were not inserted 
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ciency and neglect in the management At that time they had 
spun about 33001bs of cotton On the observations which he then 
made, he composed what he entitled ‘ A Systematic Essay on the 
Business of Spinning,’ which exhibits a clear view of the mechani- 
cal considerations on which an undertaking of that nature, of what- 
ever magnitude, must be established, and apparently conbnes hn 
humble pretensions to the profit on 300 spindles It was not within 
human foresight to calculate the richness of the harvest to come 
from this little germ 

“ This bnngs me to the conclusion of our father’s connexion 
with the spinning business 

“ The work at Northampton did not prosper It passed, I be- 
lieve, into the possession of a Mr Yeo, a. gentleman of the law in 
London, about the year 1764, and, from a strange coincidence of 
circumstances, there is the highest probability, that the machinery 
got into the hands of a person, who, with the assistance of others, 
knowing how to apply it with skill and judgment, and to supply 
what might be deficient, raised upon it by a gradual accession of 
profit an immense establishment and a princely fortune 

“ In the year 1739, my father writes to one of his friends, ' that 
by this method,’ some new thought, ‘ the wool need be no more 
carded than to break the knots or mix it well, as with scribbles 
or stock cards, and being thus mixed, and pressed down hard into 
a box, it may, without any human touch , be picked out almost 
hair by hair, and made into yarn ' 

“ In 1748, Mr Paul procured another patent, the title of which 
was ‘for carding of wool and cotton hut whether this was com- 
bined with the machinery then at Northampton, or where it was 
introduced, I know not Such, or nearly such, being the early 
history of this invention, I thought the late Sir Richard Arkwright 
would he gratified by possessing the very model to which I 
have alluded , and I accordingly waited on him at Cromford with 
the offer, but my reception did not correspond with my expecta- 
tions 

“To pretend, however, that the original machinery, without 
addition or improvement, would alone have produced the prodigious 
effects which we now behold, would be claiming improbable merit 
for the inventor, and degrading the talents and sagacity of his 
Successors in the same field of enterprise , for it cannot be denied, 
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that a great fund of ingenuity must have been expended tn bung- 
ing the spinning works to their present degree of perfection The 
number of spindles now in use is supposed to exceed five 
millions 

“ If the author of the humble establishment at Birmingham 
gave birth to such a wonderful progeny, he ought at least to be 
acknowledged as a benefactor to his country, and recorded amongst 
the men who, from an attachment to the sciences and practice of 
mechanics, open the paths of knowledge, and point out, but do not 
pursue, those which lead to profit and prosperity 

“ Connected with this subject, I might, with great propriety, 
point out many eminent services that he rendered the public by 
his mechanical talents , hut, being mostly local, and absorbed by 
subsequent productions, they have lost their present interest 

“ The machine, however, for weighing loaded carriages, coal 
particularly, ought to be distinguished as one of known and 
extensive utility It was solely, and exclusively, his own , he erected 
the first at Birmingham, about fifty years ago, and his own 
description of it ib. That it would weigh a load of coal, or a pound 
of butter, with equal facility, and nearly equal accuracy 
The present makers admit, that the principle is incapable of 
improvement 

“ The late Mr Boulton, a man too eminent and too amiable to 
be mentioned without esteem and regret, nor on my part without 
affection, set a high value both on my father’s attainments and 
virtues for it was universally acknowledged, that he had the hap- 
piness to give a lustre and an interest to his genius and his know- 
ledge, by the purest probity, the most unaffected humility, urba- 
nity, and benevolence He was attended to his grave, m 1766, 
by Mr Boulton, Mr Baskerville, the celebrated printer, (who, 
from the peculiarity of his notions, arrayed himself on this occa- 
sion, ia a splendid suit of gold lace,) and four other gentlemen of 
eminence m Birmingham 

“ I am, dear Brother, yours affectionately, 

“ Charles Wyatt ”* 


* I learn ftara Ur Kennedy this fact, that this letter was published in cobso- 
quenw of the reedin E of hie paper before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
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Mr Boulton, of Soho, Bnmmgham, (who is men- 
tioned m the last paiagiaph,) the celehiated partner 
of James Watt m the manufactine of the steam-engine, 
had seen the spmmng-machine at Bnmmgham, when a 
boy, and assuied Mi Kennedy that he considered 
Wyatt as the mventoi I have furtbei confirmation of 
this fact fiom Mr Waltei Henry Wyatt, of Southwaik, 
(the giandson of Mi John Wyatt,) who, on being 
applied to by me foi any fuither evidence the family 
might havo concerning the mvention, wiote as fol- 
lows — 

“I am convinced of the fact of the invention being 
my giandfather’s, horn the evidence of the late Mr 
Matthew Boulton, who a short time previous to his 
death, called on me — the first and only time I ever saw 
that gentleman — and m the couise of conversation up- 
braided, or, I may latliei say, condoled with me on the 
neglect of lus sous in claiming the invention ” 

Having thus proved that the principle of Wyatt’s 
mvention was the same as that of the spinning frame 
brought into use by Aikwngbt, I must add, that the 
details of the Bnmmgham machine were far fiom being 
perfect, and that the machine diffeied gieatly from Aik- 


of Manchester, “ On the Ri*e and Progress of the Cotton Trade " It happened 
that a young lady, a great grandchild of Mr Wyatt, was on a visit at Mr ken 
nedy's house at the time , and, hearing of the subject of hi& paper after It had 
been read, and finding, on perusal of the paper, that It contained no reference 
whatever to her great-grandfather's claims as the liwontor of the spinning- 
machine, (which she knew by family tradition,) she informed her uucle, Mr Charles 
Wyatt, of the fact, and he in consequence published this important letter Mr 
Kennedy copied a portion of the lettei as a note to his paper, when published in 
the Memoir* of the above Society, but (not having seen the patent Itself) he wai 
not then, as will appear from an extract we have previously made from this Note, 
fully convinced that Wyatt's machine was the original of Arkwright's* Subse- 
quently, the perusal of the patent of 1738, and further Inquiry, have convinced 
him that the two machines are identical In principle 

S 
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wnght’s m its form and consti uction That it was im- 
perfect appeals manifest fiom its having failed to become 
profitable It was tiled by Wyatt and Paul at Bn- 
imngham between 1738 and 1743, an engine of a 
similar kind was elected in the latter year at North- 
ampton, with capital supplied by Mr Cave, and so late 
as the year 1758 we find Lewis Paul taking out a new 
patent for the spinning machine, with some nnpiove- 
inentfl, yet none of these succeeded This lingering 
existence of the invention leads me to suppose that it 
was not uniformly unpiofitable, but that the piofits were 
small, and generally moie than swallowed up by the 
expenses The proprietors saw that they were in pos- 
session of a great and valuable principle , but, probably 
fiom deficiency of capital, and from the want of continued 
application on the part of Wyatt to the peifectmg of the 
details, it yielded no fruit to him whose happy genius 
first conceived so admirable a piocess 

As the patent of 1738 contains no detailed descrip- 
tion of the machine, and as the model spoken of by 
Mr Charles Wyatt has been lost oi destroyed, we can- 
not ascertain what was the construction of this first 
machine for spinning by lollers Paul’s patent of 1758, 
howevei, may materially help us in oin conjectures, 
especially as all the notices of the machmery contained 
in the MS book above quoted seem to indicate an engine 
of the same land The lattei patent is lemaikably com- 
plete m its drawings and specification, and fi-om a caie- 
ful inspection of them I think it highly piohahle that 
the machine was essentially the same as the original 
spinning machine of 1738, bnt included a supposed 
improvement in the mode of applying the sliver of cotton 
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to the lolleis, consequent upon Paul’s nnpiovement in 
the carding process, hereafter to be described 

The specification of the patent of 1758* contains the 
following general descnption of the process — 


“ The wooll or cotton to be spun by the said machine or engine 
must be first carded upon a card made up of a number of parallel 
cards, with intervening spaces between each, and the matter so 
carded must be taken off each card separately The several rowes 
or fillaments so taken off must be connected into one entire roll, 
which, being put between a pair of rollers or cylinders, is by their 
turning round delivered to the nose of a spindle, in such proportion 
to the thread made as is proper for the particular occasions From 
hence it is delivered to a bobbin, spole, or quill, which turns upon 
the spindle, and which gathers up the thread or yam as it is spun 
The spindle is so contrived as to draw faster than the rollers or 
cylinders give, in proportion to the length of thread or yarn into 
which the matter to be spun is proposed to be drawn ” 

The annexed plate, (PI 2 ) which contains two views of 
the machine, taken from the diawmgs accompanying the 
specification, will assist the reader to form an idea of its 
construction It will he observed, that the machine 
contains only *one pan of rollers the patent of 1738 
expressly describes two parrs, the second moving faster 
than the first, hut it adds that m some cases only the 
first pair ot rollers was used In the second patent, 
the upper roller was called the “ nband cylinder ,” from 
the sliver, oi carding, being wound upon it by means of 
a nband as the cylinder turned, the sliver came off, was 
compressed between the two cyhndeis, and then, being 


* In this specification, the patentee is styled “ Lewis Paul, of Kensington 
Gravel Pitts, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire.” One of the witnesses Is 
Mr Thomas Yeo, probably the same gentleman Into whose hands Mr Charles 
Wyatt states that the work at Northampton passed about the year 1701 
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delivered to the nose of the spindle, was at once diawn 
out, (so as to leduce it in thickness,) twisted into a 
thread, and wound upon the bobbin The intenoi of the 
inachuie contained much ingenious and complex nheel- 
woik, — the largei wheels being of wood, and the smaller 
of metal, finished like clock-work the whole was 
moved by the upright shaft in the centie, which was 
turned by the watei -wheel 

A comparison of this machine with that of Aikwnght, 
of which the specification chawing will shoitly be given, 
shows that theie is a gieat diffeience in the construction 
of the two So fai is the one fiom being a copy of the 
otliei, that that of Aikwnght indicates gieat inventive 
talent, even if we suppose that he had seen the former 
machine , but the mechanical details of the two have so 
little in common, that I am induced to think, conti aiy to 
the opnuon of Mr Chailes Wyatt, that Aikwnght had 
not seen the machine of Wyatt 01 Paul It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that to contrive and adjust the details 
of such a machine, though of the greatest piactical im- 
portance, is a merit veiy suborchnate to that of lnm who 
conceived the great principle The lattei is the gloiy of 
Wyatt How much Aikwnght owed to Ins piedecessoi 
can only be mattei of conjectme, that he thus learnt the 
principle of spinning by i oilers, I am convinced, and, 
as will soon appear, another individual besides Wyatt 
puts in his claim to piecedency of Aikwnght The 
latter unquestionably knew of the attempts to spin cotton 
by machmeiy at Birmingham and Northampton, and of 
the patent of 1788, which desenbes the two pairs of 
lollers, as he himself declares as much in the “ Case” 
which lie chew up to be piesented to paihament m 1782, 
He says — About 40 or 50 years ago, one Paul, and 
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others, of London, invented an engine for spinning of 
cotton, and obtained a patent foi such invention, aftei- 
wauls they lemoved to Noithampton and other places 
They spent many years and much money m the nndei- 
takiug, but without success, and many families who had 
engaged with them were reduced to poverty and dis- 
tress ” 

Arkwnght, therefore, knew the history of Paul and 
Wyatt, and knew of the patent, and though it is not 
ceitain that he had this knowledge before he con- 
structed his own machine, yet the fact of his possessing 
it at a later period strengthens the probability of his 
having, at least, heard of the machine foi spinnmg by 
lolleis, before he made his own This conjectuie is 
still furthei lavouied by the lepulse which ho gave to 
Mr Chailes Wyatt, when the lattei waited upon him 
with the original model of the spinning machine * 

I have compaied the doubts which hang over the his- 
tory of the cotton spinning inventions, with those in 
which the origin of that still noblei art, the art of print- 
ing, is involved The claims of Wyatt are indeed nearly 
as well established as those of Gutenberg, and Paul may 
have been auxiliary to the first cotton spmnei, as Faust 
was to the first punter Yet, as a claim is set up for 
Lawrence Coster to the invention of types and printing, 
and supported by evidence which it is difficult wholly to 


* When I flrit read the patent of 1738, I was bo Btruck with its exact descrip- 
tion of the process of spinning by two pairs of rollers, one pair moving faster than 
the other, that I too hastily concluded the machine thus generally described to be 
the original of Arkwright’s, not only in its principle, but in its construction and 
details* An attentive consideration of the machine for which a patent was ob 
tained in 1758, and of Wyatts incidental notices of the first machine in his MS 
Essay on the Business of Spinning, together with a comparison between theee and 
the machine of Arkwnght, considerably modified my opinion. 
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invalidate or to account foi , so theie ia anothei claimant 
(besides Arkwiight) to the honoui of inventing- th& 
spinning rollers, whose pretensions ought not to be 
treated with contempt I allude to Thomas Highs,* 
reed maker, of Leigh, whose claims have been mam- 
tamed with great zeal bj Mr Guest, m his History of 
the Cotton Manufactuie, and lus Reply to an article m 
the Edinbuigh Review This authoi contends that 
Highs was the inventor not only of the watei -frame 
brought into use by Aikwnght, but also, a few } ears 
eailier, of the jenny, a spmnmg machine on a ckffeient 
principle, commonly ascubed to James Hargreaves j" As 
I have been led by the older of events first to discuss 
the mvention of spmnmg by rollers, I shall at present 
confine my remarks to the evidence that such a mode of 
spuming was devised by Highs, and shall afterwards 
return to the history of the spurning jenny 

In the tiial which took place, in the court of King’s 
Bench, on the 25th of June, 1785, to try the validity of 
Mr Arkwright's patent, Highs gave evidence to the 
following effect — That he himself made Adlers, foi the 
puipose of spmnmg cotton, m the year 1767, (Aik- 
wnght’s fiist patent being only taken out m 1769,) that 
m his machine there weie two pans of rollers, the second 
revolving five times as fast as the fiist, that tins was for 
the purpose of chawing the thread finer, that it was used 
both to spin and to rove, that he at first only used two 
spindles, that he did not follow up his invention, from 
the want of pecuniary means, but intended to keep it 


• la Arkwright's Trial, sad in several other works, the name (s spelt Bayti but 
Hr Guest enye It la written Bight in Leigh church register, and is to proDOtmoed 
by hli ftrnily and the neighbourhood — Reply, p IS 
t Go sit's Hist of the Cotton Manufacture, pp IS, 16 
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secret till he could proem e assistance He stated, that 
he communicated his invention to one Kay, a clock- 
maker, whose aid he requned to make him a small 
model of the mackme with brass wheels He also added, 
that, having once met Arkwright at Manchester aftei 
the latter had taken out his patent for the water-fiame, 
he (Highs) leproached him with having got Ins inven- 
tion, which Arkwnght did not deny 

In confirmation of Highs’s claim, John Kay, the 
clockmaker,* gave evidence to the court, that he made 
the wheels and lolleis for Highs at the time alleged, 
that he the same year, or eaily m the year following, 
communicated the plan to Arkwnght, who was then a 
poor man, and, at his lequest, he made him two models, 
that Arkwnght engaged him (Kay) to accompany him, 
first to Pieston and afterwards to Nottingham, wheie he 
remained m his seivice four or five years, and then 
quitted him, having been unjustly accused of felony 
Kay’s wife spoke generally to the same facts, but with 
so much vagueness, and such an uttei confusion of dates, 
that her testimony cannot be rehed upon 

The claim thus distinctly made by Highs, and sup- 
ported by Kay, is stated by Mr Guest to be generally 
received as true m Leigh, the town where Highs resided 
Mr Bearcioft, the counsel against Arkwright on the 
trial, said the same thing in 1785 “ It is a notorious 
story (said he) in the manufacturing counties, all men 


* According to Mr Quest, Kay lived at Leigh when he was employed by Highi, 
but soon afterwards removed to Warrington, where he dwelt when Arkwright 
called upon him — Hist. of the Cotton Manufacture, p 17 — Thu Is confirmed by 
the statement of Thomas Leather and other old persons, who knew Kay whon 
living at Leigh 
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that have seen Mr Arkwright m a state oi opulence, 
have shaken then heads, and thought of these poor men, 
Highs and Kay, and have thought too that they weie 
entitled to some pai ticipation of the profits ” The fact 
that the clockuiahei , who had made wheels foi Highs, 
was taken by Aikwnght to Nottingham, and kept there 
for some yeais, affords considerable confirmation to the 
story Noi can any motive he conceived why Kay 
should falsely set up a claim for a poor man like Highs, 
unable to bribe him It is also stated by those who per- 
sonally knew Highs, that he was a conscientious and 
religious man, veiy unlikely to perjuie Inmself His 
mechanical ingenuity is pioved by his having exchanged 
his original tiade of a leed-maker for that of a makei of 
spinning machines , and also by two facts stated by 
Mr Guest, namely, that he received a piesent of two 
hunched guineas fiom the manufactureis of Manchester, 
m 1772, for a veiy ingenious invention of a double 
jenny, which was publicly exhibited in the Exchange , 
and that he afterwaids went to constiuct spinning 
machines at Nottingham, Kiddeiminster, and m Ire- 
land * 

It must be admitted, kowevei, that there aie ciicum- 
stances of great weight to oppose to the claim of Highs 
He not only took out no patent, (which his cncumstances 
prevented,) but he nevei completed any machme, so as 
to set it on woik, till long after Aikwnght had obtained 


• Guest* Reply, pp 203, 205, 200 Dr Aikin also aayfl — u The roller upon 
which Mr fleya a (Highs’fl) ipmdle-Btrings ran wa a immediately adopted after hi? 
public exhibition of* it i his eontriranoe also of slipping his handle from a square tp 
a round, which chocked the operation of spinning, and pushing on to an interior 
contrivance tt> Wind up the spun thread, U adopted in tho machines for spinning pf 
twUt,” — BUt of Manchester, p 171 
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Ins patent He nevei publicly laid claim to the inven- 
tion till 1785,* eighteen yeais after he is said to have 
made the machine He nevei shewed the model made 
foi h i m by Kay, m pi oof of his bemg the myentoi No 
witness but Kay speaks to his having made such a 
machine No document attests it Di Allan and 
Mi Guest are the only authors who assert it f Kay, 
the only witness hesides Highs himself, had quanelled 
with and quitted Axkwnght, and was therefoie pie- 
judiced against him , to say nothing of the chaige 
of telony, as to the truth of which theie is no 
evidence 

Such a case is far horn satisfactory It is possible 
that the imperfect invention of Highs included the pim- 
ciples of the watei -frame , but if so, it is remarkable that 
the evidence of it should be so scanty and defective 
When it is considered, too, how many projects have 
floated through the brams or perished m the hands of 
inventors, we natuially require stiong proof m support 
of Highs’s claims to tbi3 important invention Still 
there is some evidence, which it is difficult to dispose of 
The case becomes moie peiplexed when it is remem- 
bered that a machine on the same principle as that 


• Highs and Kay were, however, in attendance at a previous trial in 17S], when 
Arkwright broughtan action against colonel Mordauntfor the invasion of hie patent 
but they were not called upon to give evidence, the plaintiff being defeated on 
another ground See Mr Ersklne’a statement on the trial in 1785 — Trial, p 06 
t Dr Aikin appeara to have taken his account from the evidence of Highi and 
Kay on the trial Hlghs's claim Is not mentioned by Mr Kennedy, by Mr Dugald 
B&nnatyue, author of the able article on the " Cotton Manufacture’ in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannlca, or by the author of the article on the same 
subject In Rees i Encyclopedia , and It Is strenuously controverted by Mr M‘Cul)och 
In his article on the “ Rise, Progress, Present State, and Prospects of th British 
Cotton Manufacture," In No. 91 of the Edinburgh Review 


T 
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which was unfinished in the hands of Highs, had 
beyond all question been completed, made the subject 
of a patent, and set to woik thirty yeais before by 
Wyatt 

One conjectuie may furnish a clew to extricate us 
from the labyrinth it is possible that Highs may have 
heard the rumour of Wyatt’s invention, may have 
imitated it, and may thus have become the channel 
through which the knowledge of the invention was con- 
veyed to Arkwright 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INVENTIONS IN SPINNING MACHINES 


Sir Richard Arxwrioht, hij humble origin; hi* construction of a machine for 
spinning by rollers his settlement at Nottingham partnership with Messrs* 
Strutt and Need, his first patent for the spinning machine — James 
Haroreaves invents the Bpinning jenny , his machine broken by a mob 
riots against machinery; Hargreaves retires to Nottingham his subsequent 
history —Effects of the spinning machines on the cotton manufacture — Calicoes 
first manufactured in England by Arkwright — Opposition of the Lancashire 
manufacturer* to Arkwright, and to the new manufacture — -Parliament sanctions 
British calicoes,— Other improvements in the spinning machinery — Carding; 
the old methods, the carding cylinder invented by Lewis Paul in 1748. — Sub- 
sequent Improvements in the carding engine by Arkwright ond others, — 
Drawing frame — Roving frame — Arkwright* second patent for carding, 
drawing, and roving machines. — Great extension of the manufacture — 
Rise of the factory system , its advantage* — Dr Darwin's poetical description 
of a cotton mill — Arkwright's great *ucceis stimulates envy and opposition.— 
Hia patent infringed. 1 — Trial — Arkwright’s “ Case * —Second and third trials.— 
The patent declared null, — Arkwright’s subsequent career; he 1* knighted; his 
death ; his character 

In pursuing the history of spuming by rollers, ire come 
now to the successful introduction of that invention by 
sir Richard Arkwright, who, though not entitled to all 
the merit which has been claimed for him, possessed 
very high inventive talent, as well as an unrivalled 
sagacity m estimating at then ti ne value the mechanical 
contrivances of others, in combining them together, pei- 
fectmg them, arranging a complete senes of machinery, 
and constructing the factory system — itself a vast and 
admirable machme, which has been the source of gieat 
wealth, both to individuals and to the nation 
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Ricliai d Arkwright lose by the foice of Ins natural 
talents from a very humble condition m society He was 
bom at Preston ou the 23d of Decembei, 1 732, of poor 
parents being the youngest of tlnrteen chilcken, Ins 
paients could only affoid to give him an education of 
the humblest kind, and he was scaicely able to write 
He was In ought up to the tiade of a barbei at Kirkliam 
and Pieston, aud established himself m that business at 
Bolton m the yeai 1 760 Havmg become possessed of 
a chemical piocess foi dyeing human hair,* which in that 
day (when wigs weie universal) was of consideiable 
value, he travelled about collecting ban, and again dis- 
posing of it when dyed In 1701, he married a wife 
fiom Leigh, aud the connexions he thus formed m that 
town aie supposed to have afterwards brought him 
acquainted with Highs’s experiments in making spinning 
machines He himself manifested a strong bent for 
experiments in mechanics, winch he is stated to have 
followed with so much devotedness as to have neglected 
his business and injured his circumstances His natural 
disposition was ardent, enterprising, and stubbornly per- 
severing Ins mind was as coaise as it was bold and 
active, and Ins manneis were lough and unpleasing 

In 1767, Arkwright fell in with Kay, the clockmaker, 
at Warrington, whom he employed to bend lnm some 
wnes, and turn him some pieces of biass From this it 
would seem that Arkwright was then experimenting m 
mechanics, and it has been said, that he was endeavour- 
mg to produce perpetual motion f He entered mto 

* 1 have no means of knowing whether tbit secret wsti a dlicovery of his own, 
or was communicatod to him. Mr Guest says, he w possessed 1 ' the tecret j 
Mr M'Cufloth, 0 ut lie “ d iroseied i„ 

♦ AOtin and Knfle u r Genaal Bi^rt-pln Vol I p 391 
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conversation with the clockmakei, and called upon him 
lepeatedly, and at length Kay, according to Ins own 
account, told him of Highs’s scheme of spinning by 
rolleis Kay adds, in Ins evidence, that Aikwnght 
induced Inin to make a model of Highs’s machine, and 
took it away It is ceitam that fiom this period Ark- 
wright abandoned his foimei business, and devoted him- 
self to the construction of the spmrnng machine, and 
also, that he persuaded Kay to go with him first to 
Pieston, and aftei wards to Nottingham, landing lnm m 
a bond to serve him at a ceitam rate of wages loi a 
stipulated term The paiticulars of what passed between 
Arkwright and Kay rest wholly on the evidence of the 
lattei, but theie is no doubt that Kay was thus engaged 
to accompauy Aikwiight, and that ho woiked foi him 
some tune at Nottingham Those who believe in the 
invention of Highs find in this fact, combined with 
Highs’s own evidence, a very stiong piesumptron m its 
favour hut those who disbelieve it may adopt the con- 
jecture, that Aikwnght, not being a piactical mechanic, 
engaged the ciockmaker to construct the apparatus he 
had himself contrived The statement of Aikwnght, m 
the “ Case” drawn up to be submitted to parliament, 
was, that “ after many years’ intense and painful appli- 
cation, he invented, about the year 1768, his piesent 
method of spinning cotton, but upon veiy diffei ent prin- 
ciples from any invention that had gone before it ” It 
is true that Arkwnght had been experimenting in 
mechanics, but there is no evidence to shew that he had 
ever thought of making a spinning machine before his 
interview with Kay at Waning ton 

Kay appears not to have been able to make the whole 
machine, and therefore “he and Aikwnght applied to 
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Mr Peter Atherton, aftei waids ot Liverpool,” (then 
piobably an instrument maker at Warrington,) “ to 
make the spinning engine, but from the poverty of 
Arkwright's appearance, Mr Atherton refused to under- 
take it, though afterwards, on the evening of the same 
day, he agreed to lend Kay a smith and watch-tool 
maker, to make the heaviei part of the engine, and Kay 
undeitook to make the clockmakei’s part of it, and to 
instruct the woikman In this way Mi Aikwnght’s 
first engine, for which he after waids took out a patent, 
was made ”* 

Bemg altogether destitute of pecumaiy means for 
prosecuting Ins invention, Arkwright lepaired to his 
native place, Pieston, and apphed to a friend, Mr John 
Smalley, a liquor-merchant and paintei, for assistance 
The famous contested election, at wluch General Bur- 
goyne was returned, occurring during his visit, Aik- 
wnglit voted , but the waidrobe of the futuie knight was 
in so tattered a condition, that a number of persons sub- 
scribed to put him into decent plight to appeal at the 
poll-ioom His spinning machine was fitted up m the 
pailour of the house belonging to the Free Giammar 
School, which was lent by the head-master to Mi Smal- 
ley for the purpose f The latter was so well convinced 
of the utility of the machine, that he joined Arkwright 
with heart and purse 

In consequence of the liots which had taken place m 
he neighbourhood of Blackburn, on the invention of 
Hargreaves's spinning jenny m 1707, by which many of 

Alkin and Bnfletd’s “ General Biography,” Vol I p 391 The authors pro- 
feu to hare obtained some of these facta from private sources f and Dr Aikin’s 
opportunities were good, ai be resided at Warrington, / 

t These fects are stated on the authority of Nicholas Gritashaw, Esq several 
times major of Preston, who has personal knowledge of theta. 
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the machines were destroyed, and the inventor was driven 
from his native county to Nottingham, Aikwnght and 
Smalley, fearing sum! at outiages dnected against then 
machine, went also to Nottingham, accompanied by Kay 
This town, therefore, became the ciadle of two of the 
greatest inventions in cotton spinning Heie the adven- 
turers applied foi pecumaryaultoMessrs Wright, bankers, 
wdio made advances on condition of sharing in the 
piofits of the invention But as the machine was not 
perfected so soon as they had anticipated, the banheis 
requested Aikwnght to obtain othei assistance, and 
recommended linn to Mr Samuel Need, oi Nottingham 
This gentleman was the partner of Mi J edediah Strutt, 
of Derby,* the ingenious impiovei and patentee of the 
stocking-frame , and Mr Stiutt having seen Arkwright's 
machine, and declared it to be an admnable invention, 
only wanting an adaptation of some of the wheels to 
each other, both Mi Need and Mi Strutt enteied mto 
paitnership with Aikwnght 

Tims the pecuniary difficulties of this enterprising 
and persevering man were terminated He soon made 
lus machine practicable, and in 1769 he took out a 
patent In the specification, which was em oiled on the 
15th of July m that year, he stated that he “had by 
great study and long application invented a new piece 
of machinery, never befoie found out, practised, or used, 

* Mr Strutt vu brought up s fanner, but, having a paasfon for improvement 
and a mechanical genius, he succeeded in adapting the stocking-frame to tho 
manufacture of ribbed stockings, for which Improvement he obtained a patent. 
He established an extensive manufacture of ribbed stockings at Derby, and, after 
hia corraeiion with Mr Arkwright, he erected cotton works at Milford, near Belper 
he raised hia ftmily to great wealth Some of the circumitaucea connected with 
Arkwright’s settling at Nottingham, were communicated by the late Mr William 
Strutt, the highly gifted and Ingenious aon of Mr J ededish Strutt, to the editor of 
the Beaodes of England and Walea See vol IB. pp. SIS, 541 
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for the making of weft or yam from cotton, flax, and 
wool winch would be of great utility to a great many 
manufactuiers, as well as to Ins Majesty’s subjects in 
geneial, by employing a gieat number of pool people m 
working the said machinery, and by making the said 
weft 01 yam much supenoi m quality to any evei here- 
tofore manufactured 01 made ” 

The importance of this machine requnes that Aik- 
wiaght’s own description of it in Ins specification should 
be given, which is illustrated by the annexed plate, 
(PI % Jig 2) 

“ Now know ye that 1, the said Richard Arkwright, do hereby 
describe and ascertain the nature of my said invention, and declare 
that the plan thereof drawn in the margin of these presents is com- 
posed of the following particulars, (that is to say) a, the Cogg 
Wheel and Shaft, which receive their motion from a horse B, the 
Drum or Wheel which turns e, a belt of leather, and gives motion 
to the whole machine D, a lead weight, which keeps f, the small 
drum, steady to E, the forcing Wheel o, the shaft of wood which 
gives motion to the Wheel H, and continues it to I, four pair of 
Rollers, (the form of which are drawn in the margin,) which act by 
tooth and pinion made of brass and steel nuts fixt m two iron 
plates K That part of the roller which the cotton runs through is 
covered with wood, the top Roller with leather, and the bottom 
one fluted, which lets the Cotton, &c through it , by one pair of 
Rollers moving quicker than the other, draws it finer for twisting, 
which is performed by the Bpindles T k, the two iron plates 
described above L, four large Bobbins with cotton rovings on, 
conducted between Rollers at the back m, the four threads carried 
to the Bobbins and Spindles by four small wires fixt across the 
frame in the slip of wood v n, iron leavers with small lead 
weights banging to the Rollers by Pulleys, which keep the Rollers 
close to each other o, a cross piece of wood to which the leavers 
are fixed P, the Bobbins and Spindles Q, Flyers made of wood, 
With small wires on the side, which lead the thread to the bobbins 
R, Bmall worsted bands put about the whirl of the bobbins, the 
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screwing of which tight or easy causes the bobbins to wind up the 
thread faster or slower 8, the four whirls of the spindles T, the 
four Spindles, which run in iron plates v, explained in letter m 
w, a wooden frime of the whole machine ” 

Such is the original of the piesent v, atei -frame and 
thiostle It was afterwaids gieatly improved by 
Arkwright himself, and, when hoise-powei was ex- 
changed for water-powei, the number of spindles in the 
frame was multiplied The original machine was 
adapted only to perform the last opei ation m spinning, 
namely, reducmg the rovings into yam, but it was 
easily apphcable to the process of rovrng itself, as will 
subsequently appeal It is remarkable that the mventoi, 
in bis application for a patent, described himself as 
“ Richard Aikwright, of Nottingham, clock maker ”* 
He and Ins paitneis elected a mill at Nottingham, 
which was driven by hoises, but this mode of turning 
the machinery being found too expensive, they built 
anothei mill on a much largei scale at Cromford, m 
Derbyshire, which was turned by a watei wheel, and 
fiom this cncumstance the spuming machme was called 
the rvaiei -ft ame 

The difficulty, delay, aud expense winch attended 
the completing of the invention, prove, at the very least, 
that Arkwright did not leceive it fiom any other person 
a perfect machme If he bad seen either Wyatt’s 
machme, or the model of that of Highs, he bad still to 
perfect the details , and the determined assiduity and 
confidence with which he devoted himself to this under- 


* tMi was certainly an untrue description, and Mr Guest remarks upon It, 
that Arkwright “ did not scruple to masquerade in tho character and trade of 
John Kay "-^Keply* p 53 

U 
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tailing, befoie tlie machine bad ever been made to 
answei, show that be had sufficient mechanical capacity 
to appreciate its value, and sufficient talent and eneigy 
to make the invention practicable and profitable 

Having completed the history of the gieat invention 
of spinning by rolleis, it will be proper, before pioceed- 
mg to describe the fuither pi ogress of Arkwright m 
combining and improving the cotton machinery, to go 
back m the oidei of time, and to mention anothei mven- 
tion for the purpose of spinning, which came into use 
before the watei -frame, and which, though very different 
m its principle, almost rivalled that machme in utility 
The gieat demand for yam, while the one-thread wheel 
was the only instrument for spinning, set othei wits on 
contriving a substitute for it, besides those of Wyatt, 
Highs, and Aikwnght 

We learn fiom the “ Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactuies, and Com- 
meice,” that m 1783 the society had m its repositories 
models of the following spinning machines “ A Spin- 
ning Wheel, by Mr John Webb, mvented 1761 A 
Spuming Wheel, by Mi Thomas Perrni, 1761 A 
Horizontal Spuming Wheel, by Mir Wm Harnson, 1764 
A Spinning Wheel, by Mr Pernn, 1765 A Spinning 
Wheel, by Mr Garrat, 1766 A Spinning Wheel, by 
Mi Garrat, 1767”* Between the establishment of 
the society m 1754 and the yeai 1783, it distributed 
£644 12s m premiums “ foi improving seveial ma- 
chines used m manufactuies, viz the comb-pot, cards 
for wool and cotton, stocking frame, loom, machines for 
winding and doubling, and spinning wheels ”f None 

* TtanttCtiow of the Socisty of Art*, rol 1 pp 8H, 31S 

t ibid, voi ( p n 
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of these inventions of spinning machines, howevei, 
succeeded The compiler of the Transactions, writing 
m 1783, says, “From the best information hitherto 
obtained, it appears, that about the year 1764, a poor 
man, of the name of Hargreaves, employed in the cotton 
manufactory neai Blackburn, m Lancashire, first made 
a machine in that county, which spun eleven threads , 
and that in the yeai 1770 he obtained a patent for the 
invention The construction of this kind of machine, 
called a Spinning Jenny, has since been much impioved, 
and is now at so high a degree of peifection, that one 
woman is theieby enabled with ease to spin a hunched 
thieads of cotton at a tune ”* 

James Haigreaves, a weaver of Stand-lull, near Black- 
burn, was the authoi of the adnnrable invention noticed 
in this extract 'f It has been generally supposed that 
the date of the invention was 1767, not 1764, and 
Aikwnght, m his “ Case,” states the machine to have 
been made in 1767 It is, however, m the highest 
degree probable, that the jenny would not be at once 

• Ibid vol i pp 33, 34 

t Mr Guest prefer* a claim on the part of Thomas Highs, of Leigh, to the 
invention of the spinning jenny, as well as of the water frame After attentively 
considering the evidence adduced, I am of opinion that it Is quite Insufficient to 
establish the claim At the trial on Arkwright's patent, when Highs was examined 
pretty largely as to his inventions, he did not even allude to the jenny, which it is 
almost certain he would, to prove hli great inventive talent, had he been the inventor 
It is true that two men, named Thomas Leather and Thomas Wilkinson, the 
one 09 and the other 75 years old When tlieir evidence was taken, stated in 
1823 and 1827, that they knew Highs, and that he made a spinning jenny 
about the year 1703 or 1764 The former also stated, that the machine was called 
jpnny after Highi a daughter Jane, and there is ample evidence that Highs 
had a daughter of that name It Is added, that K.ay, the clockmuker, assisted 
in the construction of this machine, a* well as in that of the water frame The 
last mentioned circumstance leads me to the belief that the witnesses have con- 
founded the two inventions Moreover, as Highs undoubtedly made jennies at a 
later period, and also invented a double jenny with some new apparatus, this fact 
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peifected its construction uould pi obably occupy tlie 
author, rvho was a poor man, and had to woik for his 
dady biead, some years and as Hargi eaves went to 
Nottingham in 1768, befoie which time his machine had 
not only been peifected, but its extiaoicknary powers so 
clearly pioved, notwithstanding Ins efforts to beep it 
secret, as to expose him to persecution and the attacks 
of a mob, I am stiongly disposed to think that the 
invention was conceived, and that the author began to 
embody it, as early as 1764 

Hargreaves, though illiterate and humble, must be 
regarded as one of the greatest inventors and improveis 
in the cotton manufacture His principal invention, 
and one which shewed high mechanical genius, was the 
jenny The date of this invention was some years befoie 
Alkwnght obtained the patent foi Ins water-frame , and 
it differs so completely from that machine, and from 
Wyatt’s, that theie can he no suspicion of its being 
other than a peifecdy original invention 

It may he necessary to explain to some readers, that 
the cotton was formeily, and is still, reduced from the 
state of the fleecy loll called a carding, into the state of 
spun thread, by repeated, though similar operations • 


may have given rise to the belief that he was the original inventor The recol 
lections of two aged men, concerning precise dates, after the lapse of sixty years, 
and concerning the precise form of a machine seen by them in mere boyhood, are 
little to be relied upon, especially for the purpose of overturning the claims of a 
most ingenious man, the patentee of the invention, and whose pretensions were 
never disputed till the appearance of Mr Guest’s book Highs, however, has a 
third claim w an inventor } he stated, on Arkwright’s patent trial, that ho made a 
perpetual carding in the year 1773, which waa before any other person did the 
same thing It la certain that he was an extremely ingenious man, and he con- 
tinued to make spinning machines till he waa disabled by a stroke of the palsy, 
about the year 1700 He waq supported In hla old age by the liberality of Peter 
frrlnkwater, Esq , of Manchester, and others, and died on the 13th December 
1*03, aged eighty-four years 
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the fiist chaws out the caiding, and gives it a very 
slight twist, so as to make it into a loose tlnead, about 
the thickness of a candle-wick, m which state it is called 
a loving or slubbin , the subsequent processes draw out 
the roving much finei, and at length leduce it into yarn 
Haigreaves’s jenny, like Aikwnght’s machine, was in- 
tended to spin the roving into yarn , but it was not, like 
Aikwnght’s, capable of being apphed to the prepaiatiOn 
of the loving itself Hargreaves is said to have received 
the ongmal idea of his machine hom seeing a one- 
thiead wheel ovei turned upon the ilooi, when both the 
wheel and the spindle continued to revolv e * The 
spindle was thus tin own hom a horizontal into an 
upnght position , and the thought seems to have struck 
him, that if a number of spindles were placed upright, 
and side by side, several thieads might be spun at once 
He contrived a frame, m one part of which be placed 
eight rovings m a iow, and m anothei part a row 
of eight spindles The rovings, when extended to the 
spindles, passed between two horizontal bars of wood, 
forming a clasp, which opened and shut somewhat 
like a paiallel ruler, when pressed together, tins clasp 
held the threads fast A ceitain poition of lovmg 
being extended hom the spindles to the wooden clasp, 
the clasp was closed, and wa3 then diawn along the 
horizontal fiame to a considerable distance fiom the 
spindles, by which the thieads were lengthened out, 
and 1 educed to the proper tenuity, this was done with 
the spinner’s left hand, and his light hand at the same 
time turned a wheel, which caused the spmdles to 
revolve lapidly, and thus the lovmg was spun into yam 

* Hoes’* Cyclopedia, and Encyclopedia Bntannico, art “ Cotton Manu- 
fcctmo.” 
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By retaining the clasp to its fust situation, and letting 
down a piesser wire, the yarn was wound upon the 
spindle (See PI 4 ) 

With this adranable machine, though at fiist rudely 
constiucted, Haigi eaves and his family spun weft for lus 
own weaving Aw are of the value of the invention, hut 
not extending his ambition to a patent, he kept it as 
secret as possible foi a tune, and used it merely m Ins 
own business A machine of such powers could not, 
however, be long concealed, but when it became the 
subject of rumoui, instead of gaming for its author 
admnation and gratitude, the spinners raised an outcry 
that it would throw multitudes out of employment, and 
a mob broke into Haigieaves’s house, and destroyed his 
jenny So great was the persecution he suffered, and 
the dangei m which he was placed, that this victim of 
populai ignorance was compelled to flee Ins native 
county, as the inventor of the fly-shuttle had been before 
lum Thus the neighbouihood where the machine was 
invented, lost the benefit of it, yet without pi eventing 
its general adoption, — the common and appiopnate 
punishment of the ignoiaiice and selfishness which 
oppose mechanical improvements 

Hai greaves letired to Nottingham m 1708, where he 
enteied into partnership with Mi Thomas James, a 
joiner, who raised sufficient money to enable them to 
erect a small mill He took out a patent for the 
jenny in 1770, the year after Aikwnght had obtained 
his patent at the same place The patent was “ for a 
method of making a wheel or engine of an entire new 
construction, and never before made use of, m order for 
spinning, drawing, and twisting of cotton, and to be 
managed by one person only, and that the wheel or 
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engine will spin, diaw, and twist sixteen or moie threads 
at one tune, by a turn 01 motion of one band, and a 
draw of the other ” The following is the inventor’s 
description of the piocess, — “ One person, with his or 
her right hand turns the wheel, and with the left hand 
takes hold of the clasps, and theiewith draws out the 
cotton ftom the slubbin box , and, being twisted by the 
tuna of the wheel in the di awing out, then a piece of 
wood is lifted up by the toe, which lets down a piessei 
wne, so as to piess the tlneads so diawn out aud twisted, 
in older to wind or put the same regulaily upon bobbins 
which aie placed on the spmdles ” The numbei of 
spindles in the jenny was at fiist eight , when the patent 
was obtained, it was sixteen , it soon came to be twenty 
or thn-ty, and no less than one bundled and twenty have 
since been used 

Before quitting Lancashire, Hai greaves had made a 
few jennies for sale * and the importance of the inven- 
tion being universally appi eciated, the interests of the 
manufactuiers and weavers bi ought it into geneial use, 
m spite of all opposition A desperate effort was, kow- 
evei, made in 1 779 — probably m a period of temporary 
distress — to put down the machine A mob rose, and 
scoured the country for several nnles round Blackburn, 
demolishing the jennies, and with them all the carding 
engines, water-frames, and every machine turned by 
water or hoises It is said that tire rioters spared the 
jennies which had only twenty spmdles, as these were 
by this time admitted to be useful, but those with a 
greater number, being considered mischievous, were 


* It is mentioned by Mr Kennedy, that Crompton, the inventor of the male, 
learnt to *pin upon a jenny of Hargreaves I make/' In 1769 
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destroyed, or cut down to the prescribed dimensions It 
may seem stiange, that not merely the working classes, 
but even the middle and uppei classes, entei tamed a 
great dread of machinery Not perceiving the tendency 
of any invention which impioved and cheapened the 
manufacture, to cause an extended demand for its pio- 
ducts, and theiehy to give employment to moie hands 
than it superseded, those classes were alarmed lest the, 
poor-rates should be buidened with woihmen tlu own 
idle They therefore connived at, and even actually 
joined m, the opposition to machmeiy, and did all m 
then powei to scieen the noteis horn punishment* 
This devastating outrage left effects moie permanent than 
have usually resulted fiom such commotions Spinners, 
and other capitalists, weie diiven fiom the neighbour- 
hood of Blackburn to Manchester and other places, and 
it was many years before cotton-spinning was resumed 
at Blackburn Mr Peel, the grandfather of the present 
Sn Robert Peel, a skillnl and enterprising spinner and 
calico punter, having had lus machinery at Altham 
thrown into the nver, and been m personal danger from 
the fury of the mob, retired m disgust to Burton, in 
Staffordshire, where he built a cotton -mill on the banks 
of the Tient, and lemamed theie some years A large 
mill, biult by Arkwright, at Brrkacie, near Chorley, was 
destroyed by a mob m the piesence of a poweiful body 
of police and nnktaiy, without any of the civil authoiities 
requiring then interference to pi event the outrage f 


* An honourable exception to till folly waa found in the conduct of Doming 
Roabothtun, Esq , a magistrate near Bolton, who published a sensible address to 
the weavers and spinners, In which he endeavoured to convince them that it was 
for their interest to encourage inventions for abridging labour 
t Edinburgh Review, No xcl p 14 
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The subsequent history of Hat greaves has been very 
erroneously represented The following is Arkwright's 
notice of this ingenious man — “About the year 1767, 
one Hai greaves, of Blackburn, in Lancashire, constructed 
an engine that would at once spin twenty 01 tluity threads 
of cotton mto yam foi the fustian manufacture, but 
because it was likely to answev m some measuie the end 
pioposed, his engines were burnt and destroyed, and 
himself driven out of Lancaskne he afterwards lemoved 
to Nottingham, and obtained a patent for Ins engine , 
but be did uot even there long continue m the peaceable 
possession of it His patent right was mvaded, and he 
found it necessaiy to commence a piosecution an asso- 
ciation was soon formed against him , and being unable 
to contend against the united powei of a body of men, 
lie was obliged to give up the unjust and unequal con- 
test His invention was cruelly wiested from him , and 
he died in obscurity and great distress ”* 

In addition to this, it was stated in the Edinburgh 
Review, No 9L, that Hargreaves died m the workhouse 
at Nottingham 

I find, from careful inquiry, that both Aikwirght’s 
statement and that of the Edinburgh Review are 
unfounded Mi John Jamas, formerly a cotton spinner, 1 
(the Son of Mr James, who was the partner of Har- 
greaves,) and also a grandson of Hargreaves’s, are still 
living at Nottingham , and a gentleman of that town, 
well known for his extensive knowledge of local history 
and antiquities, lias, at my request, kindly obtained 
from them, and from other authentic sornces, the follow- 
ing particulais, which may be fully lelied upon — 
James Hargi eaves went to Nottingham m 1768, and 

* Arkwright 1 # “ Cue." 
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worked for a while in the employment of Mi Shipley, 
foi whom he made some jennies secietly m his house 
He was induced, by the offeis of Mi Thomas James, 
to enter into partneiship with him, and the latter raised 
sufficient money, on mortgage and loan, to build a small 
mill in Hockley, wheie they spun yarn foi the hosiers 
with the jenny The patent was obtained in 1770 
Finding that seieial of the Lancashire manufacturers 
were using the jenny, Hargi eaves gave notice of actions 
against them the manufacturers met, and sent a dele- 
gate to Nottingham, who offeied Hargi oaves £3000 for 
permission to use the machine , but he at first demanded 
£7000, and at last stood out for £4000 The negotia- 
tion being broken off, the actions pioceeded, hut before 
they came to trial, Hargieaves’s attorney (Mr Evans) 
was informed that Ins client, before leaving Lancashire, 
had sold some jennies to obtain clothing for Ins children, 
(of whom he had six or seven ,) and in consequence of 
this, which was true, the attorney gave up the actions, 
m despair of obtaining a verdict The spinning business 
was earned on by the partners with moderate success, 
till die death of Mr Hargreaves, ivhicli took place at 
his own house near the mill, in April, 1778 * In his 


* Mr John James, who Is now in his 83d year, and who has a very strong memory, 
raid to the gentleman fVom whom I have received my information — “ I knew 
Mr Hargreaves very well he was a stoat, broad aet man, about five feet ten 
Inchee high, ot rather more he first worked in Nottingham with Mr Shipley 
about 1788, and here my lather first met with him He wes making jennies for 
Shipley, who then wished to go into the cotton spinning My father prevailed on 
him to leave Shlpleyi and embark with him in a new concern i and money was 
borrowed by my Iktber, principally on the mortgage of some freehold property, on 
Whlch they were to erect their mill The mill was erected, and two dwelling 
homes, In -one of which my lather resided, In the other was Mr Hargreaves’s 
ftmlly " Mr, John James himself paid Mra, Hargreaves £i00 from his father, 
on the dtalh of htt husband 
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■tTill he directed a guinea to be given to the vicar, foi 
preaching his funeral sermon His widow received 
£400 from Mr James, for her husband’s shaie in the 
business, and, having other property which her husband 
had accumulated, she left this sum to her children 
on her death * 

It will be a consolation to the admirers of gemus, to 
find that this benefactor of his country was enabled to 
live in comfort, though not m affluence, on the fruits of 
his invention It is not difficult to account for Ark- 
wnght’s mistatement of the facts regarding Har- 
greaves the statement was calculated to awaken a 
sympathy for mventois, and therefore it answeied Ark- 
wnght’s purpose The mention made by him of the 
invention of Hargi eaves fell far below its real merits, 
but this again answeied the purpose of Aikwnght, 
whose object was to set off his own transcendent and 
incomparable talents as an inventor 

The two important inventions for spinning, of which 
the history has been traced, bioke down the barrier 
which had so long obstructed the advance of the cotton 
manufacture The new machines not only turned off a 
much greatei quantity of yam than had before been 
produced, but the yarn was also of a superior quality 
The water-frame spun a haid and firm tlnead, calcu- 
lated for warps , and from this time the Warps of linen 
yam Were abandoned, and goods were, for the first tune 


* In the register of burials belonging to St. Mary’s parish, Nottingham, the 
entry stands as follows — “ 1778, April 22, Jamei Eargrtwu" The grandson of 
tlw Inventor, however, states that the name was certainly spelt Hargreasei, and It 
was thus entered In the corporation books of Nottingham, when the Inventor 1 son 
Was made a burgess. 
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in this country, woven wholly of cotton Manufactures 
of a finei and more delicate fabric weie also introduced, 
especially calicoes, imitated fiom the Indian fabrics of 
that name The jenny was peculiarly adapted for spin- 
rung weft , so that the two machines, instead of coming 
in conflict, were brought into use together The spirit 
of invention and improvement, fully aioused by the 
proof which had now been given of the poweis of 
mechanical combination, opeiated with extraoidmary 
vigoui , and amongst the numberless schemes and 
experiments tried m the woikshops of Lancashire, not 
a few contrivances of real value were discovered, to 
perfect the various machines This period of high 
intellectual excitement and successful effoit would he 
contemplated with moie pleasure, if there had not at 
the same time been displayed the workings of an in- 
satiable cupidity and soidid jealousy, which remorse- 
lessly snatched fiom genius the fruit of its creations, 
and even proscribed the men to whom the manufacture 
was most deeply indebted Ignorance on, the one hand, 
and cupidity on the othei, combined to 10b inventors 
of their reward 

Arkwright, though the most successful of his class, 
had to encounter the animosity of his fellow-manu- 
facturers in various forms Those in Lancashne refused 
to buy his yams, though superior to all others, and 
actually combined to discountenance a new branch of 
their own manufacture, because he was the first to intro- 
duce it. He has related the difficulties with which he 
had to contend in his “ Case,” 

* ( It was not,” he said, “ till upwards of five years 
' had elapsed after obtaining his first patent, and more 
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than £12,000 had been expended in machinery and 
buildings, that any piofit accmed to himself and part- 
neis ” “ The most excellent yam or twist was pio- 

duced , notwithstanding which, the proprietors found 
great difficulty to introduce it into public use A v ery 
heavy and valuable stock, m consequence of these diffi- 
culties, lay upon their hands inconveniences and dis- 
advantages of no small consideration followed Whatever 
weie the motives which induced the rejection of it, they 
were thereby necessarily driven to attempt, by then own 
strength and ability, the manufacture of the yam Their 
first trial was m weaving it into stockiugs, winch suc- 
ceeded , and soon established the manufacture of calicoes, 
which piomises to be one of the fiist nianufactines in 
this kingdom Another still moie formidable difficulty 
arose, the ordeis for goods which they bad received, 
being considerable, were unexpectedly countermanded, 
the officers of excise lefusing to let them pass at the 
usual duty of 3d per yard, insisting on the additional 
duty of 3d pei; yaid, as being calicoes, though manu- 
factured m Euglaud besides, these calicoes, when 
printed, were piohibited By this unforeseen obstruction, 
a very considerable and very valuable stock of calicoes 
accumulated, An application to the commissioners of 
excise was attended with no success, the propnetois, 
therefore, had no resource but to ask lehef of the legis- 
lature, which, after much money expended, and against 
a strong opposition of the manufacturers in Lancashu e, 
they obtained/'* 

Tins opposition of the Lancashire manufactuieis to 
the establishment of a new bianch of then own trade, 

* “Case,” in Arkwright’s Patent Trial, p 99 
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seems to have been gratuitously malicious, and, fortu- 
nately foi themselves, it was unsuccessful With some- 
what more of reason, the silk and woollen manufacturers 
had opposed the introduction of Indian calicoes at the 
end of the preceding century, finding that this new and 
elegant fabric came into competition with their own 
products They then, as has been shown, so completely 
prevailed, as to obtain the entire piolnbition of Indian, 
Persian, or Chinese silks and punted calicoes, for home 
consumption and when calico printing extended m 
this country, and great quantities of calicoes manu- 
factured in India, but planted or dyed in England, weie 
used foi apparel and household furniture, paihament 
again interfered in 1720, and passed an Act (7 Geo I 
c 7,) prohibiting altogether “ the use or wear in Great 
Britain, in any garment or apparel whatsoever, of any 
printed, painted, stained , or dyed calico, under the 
penalty of forfeiting to the informer the sum of £5 ” By 
the same Act, the use of printed or dyed calico “ m or 
about any bed, chan, cushion, window curtain, oi any 
otliei sort of household stuff oi furniture,” was forbidden 
under a penalty of £20 , and the same penalty attached 
to the seller of the aibcle And so fai did the Act 
extend, that it forbad the use of any printed or dyed 
goods, of which cotton formed any part, so that the 
goods made of linen warp and cotton weft could not be 
used m the printed oi dyed state Calicoes dyed all 
blue, as well as muslins, neckcloths, and fustians, were 
excepted from the prolubitions of this act The prohi- 
bition to use mixed goods containing cotton, in the dyed 
or printed state, seems not to have been strictly en- 
forced, and as it obviously struck at the existence of 
the then rising cotton manufacture of England, that 
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part of the Act of 1720 was repealed in 1736 The Act 
9 Geo II c 4, after reciting the 7th Geo I c 7, set 
forth that, “ Whereas great quantities of stuffs made of 
linen yam and cotton wool have for several years past 
been manufactured, and have been printed and painted 
within this kingdom of Great Britain, and the said 
manufactures so printed or painted aie a branch of the 
ancient fustian manufacture of this kingdom, and have 
been and now aie used and worn in apparel and furni- 
ture and whereas some doubts have lately arisen, 
whether the use and wearing of the said stuffs, when 
the same aie so printed or painted, be prohibited by the 
said recited act, whereby the said manufacture is dis- 
couraged, and may be utterly lost, and great numbers 
of Ins majesty’s subjects and their families, whose live- 
lihoods entirely depend thereupon, may be ruined, and 
the poor greatly mcreased, if not timely prevented,” 
therefoie it was enacted that it should be lawful to wear 
and use “ any sort of stuff made of linen yam and cotton 
wool manufactured and printed or painted with any 
colour or colours within the kingdom of Gieat Britain, 
piomded that the warp thereof he entirely linen yarn'* 
So that even this Act prohibited the use of printed goods 
made entirely of cotton , a prohibition directed against 
the printing of Indian calicoes, no such goods being 
then made m England 

These laws, though injurious to the public, weie (for 
the time at least) beneficial to the home manufacturer , 
but the prohibition of English-made calicoes was so 
utterly without an object, that its bemg prayed for by 
the cotton manufacturers of this country is one of the 
most signal instances on record of the blinding effects of 
commercial jealousy The legislature did not yield 
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to the despicable opposition offered to tbe reasonable 
demand of Mi Arkwright and his partners, but, on the 
contrary, passed a law, in 1774, sanctioning the new 
manufacture, and rendeimg English calicoes subject 
only to a duty of 3d per squaie yaid on bemg punted 
This Act, the 14th Geoige III c 72, is so important, 
as being the first legislative lecogmtion of a British 
manufacture consisting wholly of cotton, that it will be 
proper to extract the pieamble and the principal 
clauses — 

“ An Act for ascertaining the duty on printed, painted, stained, 
or dyed stuffs, wholly made of cotton, and manufactured m 
Great Britain, and for allowing the use and wear thereof, 
under certain regulations 

“1 Whereas a new manufacture of stuffs, wholly made of raw 
cotton wool, (chiefly imported from the British plantations,) hath 
been lately set up within this kingdom, m which manufacture 
many hundreds of poor persons are employed and whereas the use 
and wear of printed, painted, stained, or dyed stuffs, wholly made 
of Cotton, and manufactured m Great Britain, ought to be allowed 
under proper regulations and whereas doubts have arisen whether 
the said new manufactured stuffs ought to be considered as 
Callicoes, and as such, if printed, painted, stained, or dyed with 
any colour or colours, (such as shall be dyed throughout of one 
colour only excepted) liable to the inland or excise duties laid on 
Callicoes when printed, painted, stained, or dyed with any colour 
or colours (except as aforesaid) by the statutes made and now in 
force, concerning the same , whether the wearing or use of the said 
new manufactured staffs when the same are printed, painted, 
stained, or dyed, are not prohibited by an act passed m the seventh 
Tear of the Reign of his late Majesty, King George the first, 
intituled, An Act to preserve and encourage the Woollen and Silk 
Manufactures of this Kingdom, and for more effectually employ- 
ing the Poor, by prohibiting the use and wear of all printed, 
panted stained, or dyed Callicoes in Apparel, Household Stuff, 
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Furniture or otherwise, after the twenty fifth day of December one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty two (except as therein is 
excepted) For obviating all such doubts for the future, may it 
please your most excellent Majesty that it may be enacted , and 
be it enacted by the king’s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, aud 
Commons in this present Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, that no greater or higher duty than three pence 
for every yard in length reckoning yard wide, and after that rate 
for a greater or lesser quantity, shall be imposed, raised, levied, 
collected, or paid unto and for the use of His Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, on the said new manufactured stuffs wholly made 
of cotton spun in Great Britain, when printed, Btained, painted, or 
dyed with any colour or colours 

“ II And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
it shall and may be lawful for any person or persons to use or 
wear, within the Kingdom of Great Britain, either as Apparel, 
Household Stuff, Furniture, or otherwise, any new manufactured 
stuffs wholly made of Cotton spun m Great Britain, when printed, 
stained, painted, or dyed with any colour or colours, any thing in 
the said recited Act of the seventh Year of the Reign of His late 
Majesty King George the first, or any other Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment to the contrary hereof in any wise notwithstanding 

“ III And to the end it may be known that such Stufis were 
manufactured m Great Britain, be it further enacted, That in each 
piece of the said new manufactured stufis, wholly made of Cotton 
Wool spun in Great Bntain, there shall be Wove in the warp m 
both selvages through the whole length thereof three blue Stripes, 
each Stripe of one thread only, the first of which said Stripes shall 
be the first or outermost thread of the warp of each selvage , the 
second of which said Stnpes shall be the third thread , and the 
third of which said Stripes shall be the fifth thread of the warp 
from each selvage , and that each piece of the same stuffs, when 
printed, stained, painted, or dyed in England, Wales, or Berwick 
upon Tweed, be stamped at each end with a Stamp, to be provided 
for that purpose, by the Commissioners of Excise m England for 
the time being, or by the Officers employed or to be employed 
under them , and instead of the M ord Callico, which stands for 
foreign Callicoes, each piece may be marked with the words British 

Y 
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Manufactory , and that each piece of the same stuffs, when printed, 
stained, painted, or dyed in Scotland, be stamped at each end 
with a Stamp to be provided for that purpose by the Commissioners 
of Excise in Scotland for the time being, or by the Officers em- 
ployed or to be employed under them , and instead of the Word 
Callico, which stands for foieign Callicoes, each piece be marked 
with the Words British Manufactory ” 

The Act furtlier provided, that persons exposing such 
stuffs to sale without the maik (unless lor exportation) 
should forfeit the stuffs, and £50 loi eveiy piece , and 
persons importing such stuffs should he liable to lose the 
goods, and to forfeit £10 for each piece The penalty 
of death was attached to the counterfeiting of the stamp, 
or the selling of the goods knowing them to have 
counterfeited stamps Cotton velvets, velveiets, and 
fustians were not affected by this Act 

The cotton manufacture, for some years after the 
great nnpulse was given to it, continued to move with 
compaiative slowness The power was applied, but it 
required tune to overcome the vis mertue of society 
Five years weie requisite before Arkwright hnnself 
began to receive a piofit It needed other examples of 
success, to attract capital m a full stieam to tins em- 
ployment In the five yeais ending with 1775 , the 
average import of cotton wool mto Gieat Britain did 
not exceed 4 , 764,589 lbs a year, only four times as 
much as the average import at the beginning of the 
century 

The machinery was still, howevei, veiy impel feet, 
especially m the preparation of the cotton for the spin- 
ning-frame But in tins, as m othei departments, the 
manufacturers were on the alert foi improvement. The 
important process of carding was about this time brought 
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to perfection Oa this subject we must go back a little 
in oui histoiy 

Caidmg is the process to which the cotton is subjected 
after it has been opened and cleaned, in ordei that the 
fibies of the wool may be disentangled, straightened, 
and laid parallel noth each othei, so as to adroit of being 
spun Tins was fonneily effected by mstiuments called 
hand-cards, which were blushes made of short pieces of 
wire, mstead of bristles, the wires being stuck into a 
sheet of leather, at a certain angle, and the leathei 
fastened on a flat piece of wood, about twelve inches 
long and five wide, noth a handle The cotton being 
spread upon one of the cards, it was repeatedly combed 
with another till all the fibres weie laid straight, when 
it was stripped off the caid in a fleecy roll leady for the 
rover The fiist improvement was m making one of 
the two cards a fixture, and mcreasmg its size , so that 
a workman, having spread the cotton upon it, might use 
a caid double the size of the old cauls, and do twice the 
quantity of woik The piocess was blither facilitated 
by suspendmg the moveable card by a pulley fiom the 
ceding, with a weight to balance it, so that the Workman 
had only to move the card, without sustaining its weight 
The stock-cards, as they weie called, had been pre- 
viously used in the woollen manufacture at what period 
they were introduced into the cotton manufacture, I 
have not satisfactorily ascertained It has been said 
that James Hargieaves, the mventoi of the jenny, fiist 
applied them, with some improvement of his own, to the 
carding of cotton , but it will be seen by the lettei of 
Mi Clnules Wyatt, (p 135,) that John Wyatt, the 
inventor of spinning by 1 oilers, spoke of cotton being 
carded with stock-cards m 1739 
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Tlie application of rotatory motion was the grand 
improvement m caiding , and this improvement, smgolar 
as it may seem, is tiaeed back to Lewis Paul, the 
patentee of spinning by lolleis 

The carding patent of Lewis Paul,* of the 30th 
August, 1748, a copy of which, with the drawings, I 
have obtained fiom the Patent Office, mcludes two 
different machines for accomplishing the same purpose, 
the one a flat, and the othei a cylindrical arrangement 
of cards The following description in the specification 
apphes equally to both — “ The stud machine for carding 
of wool and cotton, &c does consist and is to be per- 
formed m the mannei following, to wit The card is 
made up of a number of parallel caids, with intei vening 
spaces between each, and the mattei being carded 
thereon, is afterwards took oflf each card separately, and 
the seveial lows or filkments of wool or cotton so took 
off, are connected into one entne i oil ” The fiist ma- 
chine described in the specification consists of a flat 
board, varying m dimensions fiom three feet by two, to 
two feet by fourteen inches, on which weie nailed sixteen 
long cards, parallel to each other, with small spaces 
betwixt each The wool or cotton bemg spiead on the 
cards, a hand-card, of the same length as those nailed on 
the boaid, but only a quaitei of the bieadth, and com- 
pletely covered with points of wire, was drawn over the 
lower cards tall the operation was completed 


* In tlii* patent, he thus describe* himself — ** I, Lewis Paul, of Birmingham, 
gentleman f* from which it would appear that he was still living at Blrminghatm 
"Whether be yet carried on spinning in that town, or whether, a a Mr Kennedy 
supposes, be ccuuu/’ted with the concern at Northampton, I cannot learn, 
Thn roinnrkab c man, of wlim i ho little la known except the surprising Invention* 
lor 'winch hp obt lined fatenfr, lived at Birmingham In 1)38 and l748 r andat 

Kensington, ne-ir 1 ondoj* in 175H 
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The second and rooie important machine was a 
horizontal cyhndei, covered m its whole circumference 
with parallel rows of cards, with rntei veiling spaces, and 
turned by a handle The specification drawing is re- 
presented m Plate 3, fig 1, at p 152 Under the 
cylindei was a concave frame, lined internally with 
cards, exactly fitting the lowei half of the cyhndei , so 
that, when the handle was turned, the caids of the 
cylinder and of the concave frame worked against each 
other, and carded the wool Tins bears the closest 
resemblance to the modern caidng cylinder, except 
that the concave frame is now placed over the cylinder, 
and in Paul’s maclune it was placed under There was 
a contrivance for letting the concave pait down by a 
lever and pulley, and turning it round, so as easily to 
stop off the carded wool 

When the wool was propeily carded, it was stopped 
off, “ by means of a stick, with needles in it, parallel to 
one anothei, like the teeth of a comb ” The cardings 
were of couise only of the length of the cylinder, but an 
ingenious apparatus was attached for making them ml o a 
perpetual caidmg Each length was placed on a fiat broad 
riband, which was extended between two short cylinders, 
and which wound upon one cylinder as it unwound fiom 
the other When the carding was placed on the riband, 
the turning of one of the cylinders wound the riband 
and carding upon it, and, length being joined to length, 
the carding was made perpetual, and wound up in a 
roll, ready for the spinning machine It has already 
been seen that the upper lollei in Paul’s patent spinning 
machine of 1758 was called the “riband cylinder ” 

Here, then, aie the carding cylinder, the perpetual 
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carding, and the comb for stripping off the carding It 
must be admitted, that the invention was admirable and 
beautiful, though not perfect Its defects were, — that 
the cylinder had no feeder, the wool being put on by the 
hand, — that the cai dings were taken off separately by a 
moveable comb, which of course lequired the machine 
to stop, — and that the peipetual caiding was pioduced 
by joining short lengths with the hand, wheieas now 
it is hi ought off the machine in a continuous loll, 
by a comb attached to the cylinder, and constantly 
woiked against it by a ciank Paul’s machine, though 
so great an improvement on the old method, was not 
known m Lancashire for twelve years, noi generally 
adopted for moie than twenty years, after the date of the 
patent 

Thus the two most important aud admirable inven- 
tions in coltou spinning, the caiding by cylinders and 
spinning 1>> rollers — wbicb have also been adopted (with 
some modifications) m the manufactures of wool, worsted, 
flax, and tow — originated m the very game establish- 
ment, fiom twenty to thirty years ear her than is 
commonly supposed, and not m Lancashire, but m 
Warwickslme As Paul’s patent was obtained some 
years after Wyatt had retired fiom the concern, the 
invention was probably las own These two extra- 
ordinary men were doubly unfortunate, — 6rst, m their 
failure to realize profit by their splendid inventions, 
and, secondly, in losing the fame as well as the profit 
they deserved , foi their merits have, until now, 
been recorded by no winter, and their names aie 
merely handed down as the luckless contrivers of some 
unknown machinery It may be hoped that, from the 
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proofs now published of then inventions, they will even 
yet leceive the well-earned, though tardy, tribute of 
admuation horn posterity 

When the establishment at Noithampton, in which 
the caiding cylinder is said to have been used, was 
broken up, that machine was bought by a Mi Monas, 
and taken first to Leominster, m Hertfoidshne, and 
after wauls to Brock mill, near Wigan, m Lancashne 
Mr Kennedy, m his “ Brief Memon of Samuel Cromp- 
ton,” says — “Lewis Paul was also in 1748 the patentee 
of the invention of levolvnig cyhndeis foi caiding cotton 
This machine is the original of the machine foi caiding 
now used After the bieakmg up of Wyatt and Paul’s 
establishment at Noithampton, it was purchased by a 
hat manufacturer from Leominster, and by bun apphed 
to the carding of wool foi hats, and about 1700 it was 
introduced into Lancashire, and le-applied to the 
carding of cotton, by a gentleman of the name of Morns, 
in the neighbouihood of Wigan * 

The carding machine having thus "been introduced mto 
Lancashire, Mr Peel was one of the first to adopt it, and 
he is said to- have erected a machine with cylinders, by 
the aid of James Hargreaves, at Blackburn His 
maclune is stated to have consisted of two or three 
cylinders, cOveied with cards, the working of which in 
contact effectually carded the cotton ,f but tlieie weie 
defects both m the means of putting the cotton upon the 
cyhndeis and of taking it off the latter opeiation was 
performed by women with haud-caids Foi some yeais, 
Mr Peel laid aside this maclune, and it only came into 


* Memoirs of the JA terar y end Philosophical Society of Manchester, ?oL v of 
the second series, p 320 

+ Rees’s Cyclop a- din, art. "Cotton Manufacture. ' 
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geneial use after further improvements had been made 
m it, and about the same tune that the spinning 
machines were adopted 

One of the fiist improvements made m the carding 
machine was the fixing of a perpetual 1 evolving cloth, 
called a feeder, on which a given weight of cotton wool 
was spread, and by which it was conveyed to the cylin- 
der This was invented m 1772, by John Lees, a 
quaker, of Manchestei * Arkwright made a furthei 
improvement m this part of the machine, by rolling up 
the feeder with the cotton spread upon it, m a thick 
roll, which gradually unrols as the cylinder is fed 
Another improvement had the effect of bringing off 
the carded wool fiom the cylinder m a continuous fleece, 
and forming it into a uniform and perpetual sliver 
After the wool had been carded on the laige cylinder, 
it was stripped off by a smaller cylinder, also covered 
with caids, revolving in contact with the laigei, but m 
an opposite dnechon The smaller was called the 
finishing cylinder or the doffer, and the caids weie at 
first fixed upon it longitudinally, and wuth intervals 
between them , which did not produce a continuous 
fleece, but turned off the wool m lolls the length ol the 
cylinder 

A Mr Wood, and his partner, Mi Pilkmgton, 
unproved the process by entirely covering the finishing 
cylinder with nanow fillet caids, wound round it m a 
circular and spiral form, and without any intervals , 
the effect of which was to bring off the wool m an 
unhioken fleece. This they did before Arkwright took 
out kis carding patent, in 1775, which included the 

*■ See tho fffldst'C* Of John Cetn, Thoms* Hall, and Henry Mareland, on the 
tnsi 00 Ittmirg ^rkwt t;li i patent, In 17SS 
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very same contrivance it is difficult to judge fiom the 
evidence, whether he or they first invented it, hut they 
appear to have used it a year before the date of hi 3 
patent, namely, in 1774 * 

The manner m which the wool was stripped, off the 
finishing cylinder, in Paul’s machine, was by “ needle- 
sticks,” and, in Mr Peel’s machine, by hand-cards 
afterwaa ds a roller was employed, with tm plates upon 
it, like the floats of a water-wheel, which, 1 evolving with 
a quick motion against the cylinder, sciaped off the 
cotton fiom the card This contrivance, however, 
injured both the cotton and the card 

About the year 1 773, a very ingenious contrivance was 
invented, — a plate of metal, finely toothed at the edge hke 
a comb, which, being worked by a crank in a perpendi- 
cular direction, with slight hut frequent strokes on the 
teeth of the card, stripped off the cotton m a continuous 
filmy fleece The fleece as it came off was contracted 
and drawn through a funnel at a little distance in front 
of the cylinder, and was thus reduced into a roll or 
sliver, which, after passing betwixt two idlers, and 
being compressed mto a firm flat riband, fell into a deep 
can, where it cofled up in a continuous length, till the 
can was filled. 

The Crank and comb were claimed by Arkwright 
as one of his inventions, and ' were included m his 
carding patent There has, however, been some doubt 
thrown on the authorship of this happy contrivance 
At the trial several witnesses appeared, who ascribed 
the invention to James Haigreaves, the mventoi of the 
jenny Elizabeth and George Hargreaves, his widow 

* Sea the evidence of Mr PUkington and Mr Wood, that of the latter haa 
the more weight, ti he appeared u a wi taste for Arkwright on another part of 
theoaaa. 


Z 
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and son, declared that he contrived the crank and comb 
two years beioie Arkwnght took out his patent the 
smith who made the apparatus for Hargi eaves, confirmed 
this testimony and several cotton spinners swoie to 
their having used the crank and comb some time befoie 
the patent was taken out * On the ground of all this 
evidence, and in the absence of any disproof ot it by 
Arkwnght, I had come to the conclusion that Hai- 
greaves was the inventor But just before these sheets 
go to the press, I have received the following distinct 
and nnpoitant testimony in Arkwright's favour from the 
son of Mi James, the partner of Hargreaves He 
states as follows to the gentleman whom I have before 
referred to, as having procured me valuable information 
from Nottingham — “ He (James Hargreaves) was not 
the inventor of the crank and tomb We had a pattern 
chalked out upon a table by one of the Lancashire men 
in the employ of Mr Arkwnght, and I went to a frame- 
smith of the name of Young to have one made Of this 
Mr Arkwnght was continually complaining, and it 
occasioned some angry feelings between the parties ” 
This single testimony, coming from a gentleman of 
unquestionable veracity, who had peisonal knowledge 
of and share in the tiansaction, and whose bias would 
naturally he more favouiable to Hargreaves than to 
Arkwright, seems to me to outweigh all the otheis It 
is also to be remembered that Ajrkwnght, on applying 
for a new trial, offeied evidence to dispiove that of 
Elizabeth and George Hargreaves It is quite possible 
that these witnesses believed their relative to be the 


frep ita jri dunce of ElHabeth and George Hsrgresvee, George Whitaker, 
Blcbertl Hndftin, Johp Bird, Thomei C better ton, end Tbomu Rsgg, on the 
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inventor of the crank and comb, the smith, too, may 
have made it from Hargreaves’s directions, and the 
other cotton spmneis may have used it before Ark- 
wright took out his patent and still Aikvmght may 
have been the mventoi, and his workmen may have 
communicated it to others, as one of them evidently did 
to Haigieaves and his partner 

Mr Wood used a fluted roller armed with needles, to 
doff the cotton , and both this contrivance and the 
metallic comb seem to have had then prototype in the 
“ needle-stacks” of Lewis Paul , but experience has 
decided m favour of the crank and comb as the best 
apparatus 

By these several inventions and improvements the 
carding engine was perfected It became a most 
important, as well as beautiful maclnne At one end of 
it the cotton-wool was put m, an entangled and knotted 
mass, the fibres lying m every direction , and at the 
other end the wool came out an even, delicate film, 
With the fibres straightened, and that film immediately 
compiessed into a uniform and continuous sliver, ready 
foi the spinner Most of these improvements are to 
he ascribed to Arkwright, and he shewed his usual 
talent and judgment in combination, by putting all the 
improvements together, and producing a complete 
machine, so admirably calculated foi the purpose, that 
it has not been unproved upon to the present day. 

Plate 5, figures 1 and 2, shew the caichng maclnne; 
and the operation of carding is well seen in the engrav- 
ing after Mr Allom’s sketch, of the caiding, drawing, 
and loving loom, m the laige mill of Messrs Swamsou, 
Birley, and Co neai Preston (PI 6 ) 

When Arkwright took out liis patent for the carding 
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maclune, he also included m it machines foi ih awing 
and i omng. 

Drawing is a process to which the cotton is subjected 
after it leaves the caiding engine, and before it is talcen 
to the roving fiame It consists in cb awing out the 
carding by rollei s, and then doubling and redoubling the 
divers, which aie called ends, so as to restore them to 
nearly the same substance as at fust This process is 
several tunes lepeated The objects m thus repeatedly 
drawing out the cotton aie two-fold — 

1st More perfectly to straighten and lay at then full 
length all the fibres of the cotton, than it is possible for 
the caiding engme to do the teeth of the caids often 
lay hold of a fibie by the middle, m which case it is 
doubled, and is unfit for being spun , the drawing pro- 
cess, by the continual pulhng forward of the whole 
mass, loosely, and so as to let the fibres stietch out each 
othei, extends them at their full length, and prepares 
them for being twisted into a fine and even thread 

The 2d object of the process is, to equalize the thick- 
ness of the cardings One carding may have more or 
less substance than another, though the variations can- 
not be veiy great, as a given weight of wool is always 
spread upon a given surface of the feeder of the caiding 
engme , the drawing and doubling averages the irre- 
gularities, and thus reduces the cardings as nearly as 
possible to a uniform substance or gnst For example, 
four cans, each filled with an end of carding, are placed 
behind the frame , and the ends are passed through two 
paiis of rollers, which draw them out to four tunes them 
former length and fineness They are thus reduced to 
one-fourth of their original substance , hut, on being 
united by being passed together through a funnel m 
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front of the rollers, the four become of the same sub- 
stance as each end was of at fii st 

The united slivei falls into a can, and of course fom 
cans will be successively filled, before the four cans at 
{he back of the machine axe emptied Thus the same 
length and substance of silver is pioduced as at fiist, 
and deposited in as many cans The only difference is, 
that the fibres have been straightened, and the irregu- 
larities of the fiist four cardings have been aveiaged 
and equalized, by the process Each can now contains 
a portion of all the four original cardings Repeat the 
process , the fibres are still furthei straightened, and 
the irregularities aie still fuithei leduced Each sliver 
now contains portions of sixteen shveis If repeated 
again, each slivei will contain poitions of sixty -four 
slivers And every time the drawing and doubling is 
repeated, the irregularities m the substance 01 gnst of 
the sliver will be reduced The nurnbei of times that the 
cardings are passed tlnough the thawing fiame depends 
partly on the* quality of the cotton, and partly on the 
hind of yam required cotton which is long and strong 
in the staple or fibre, needs to he doubled oftenei than 
than that winch is short and weak , and the harder and 
finer the yarn to he Bpnn, the moie frequently should 
this operation be pei formed It is common for the 
slivers to be passed tlnough the drawing frame till each 
contains portions of several thousand slivers The 
opeiation of chawing will he seen from Plate 5, Jigs 3 
and 4 

The roving f ame performs the first process of spin- 
ning, by making the sliver mto a tluck loose tliread 
This is done by a machine on the same principle as the 
spinning frame. The carding is drawn out of the can 
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into which it was delivered from the drawing frame , it 
passes through three pans of lolleis, which by their dif- 
ferent velocities stietch it out , and it is then slightly 
twisted, and wound on the bobbins Arkwiigbt, how- 
evei, did not wind the thread on bobbins, hut allowed it 
to fall into an upright can, 1 evolving rapidly on its axis , 
the revolution of the can gave the loving its twist, no 
spindle being used when the can was filled, the roving 
was wound upon bobbins at the winding frame He 
claimed the can as his own invention, but it was proved 
on the trial to have been m use long befoie he obtained 
his patent This machine, called the roving 01 slabbing 
frame, is seen m the plate representing the carding, 
drawing, and roving 100 m (PI 6 ) 

It will be seen that the drawing and roving frames 
depend on exactly the same principles as the spinning 
frame, for which Aikwnght took out his patent in 1700 , 
they are meie modifications of that machine but the 
new processes which they were made to perform were 
indispensable to the peifectmg of the yarn t He was the 
first to introduce the drawing piocess, and to apply the 
spinning lollers to the purpose of loving, and very 
great merit belongs to linn on that account 

On the 16th December, 1775, Mr Arkwright took 
out a second patent, for a senes of machines, comprising 
the carding, drawing, and loving machines', all used 
“ m preparing silk, cotton, flax, and wool for spuming ” 
The said machines weie said to be “ constructed on 
easy and simple principles, very different from any that 
had ever yet been contrived and Arkwright claimed 
to be “ the first and sole mventor thereof,” and asserted 
that “ the same had never been practised by any otbei 
person or persona whomsoever, to the best of bis know- 
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ledge and belief” That this statement is to be received 
with some allowance, the readei will peiceive fiom the 
Instory we have given of the inventions 

When this admnable senes of machines was made 
known, and by then means yams were produced far 
supenoi in quality to any befoie spun in England, as 
well as lower m pnce, a mighty impulse w T as commu- 
nicated to the cotton manufacture Weavers could now 
obtain an unlimited quantity of yarn, at a reasonable 
pnce, manufacturers could use warps of cotton, which 
were much cheapei than the linen warps formerly 
used Cotton fabrics could be sold lower than had 
evei before been known The demand for them conse- 
quently mcreased The shuttle flew with fresh energy, 
and the weavers earned immoderately high wages 
Spinning mills were elected to supply the requisite 
quantity of yam The fame of Aikwnght resounded 
through the land , and capitalists flocked to him, to huy 
his patent machines, or permission to use them He 
“ sold to numbers of adventureis, residing m the dif- 
ferent counties of Derby, Leicester, Nottingham, Wor- 
cester, Stafford, York, Hertford, and Lancaster, many 
of his patent machines Upon a moderate computation, 
the money expended m consequence of such grants 
(before 1782) amounted to atjeast £60,000 Mr Ark- 
wright and Ins partners also expended, in large buddings 
in Derbyshire and eleewheie, upwards of £30,000, and 
Mr Aikwnght also- erected a very large and extensive 
building m Manchester, at the expense of upwards of 
£4000 ” Thus “ a business was formed, w'lnch already 
(he calculated) employed upwards of five thousand 
persons, and a capital on the whole of not less than 
£ 200,000 ”* 


* Arkwright’s “ Case.’ 
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On the trial concerning the validity of the patent, in 
1785, only thiee years later, Mr Beareroft, the counsel 
opposed to Mr Aikwnglit, stated, that thirty thousand 
people were employed in the establishments set up tn 
defiance of the patent , and that near £300,000 had been 
expended in the buildings and madnneiy of those estab- 
lishments If we add to this the mills where the patent 
machines were used, the capital and the population 
employed will much exceed these amounts 

The factory system in England takes its nse from 
this period Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been 
earned on almost entirely in the houses of the woikmen 
the hand or stock cards, the spimung wheel, and the 
loom, required no larger apartment than that of a cottage 
A spinning jenny of small size might also bo used in a 
cottage, and in many instances was so used when the 
numbei of spindles was considerably inci eased, adjacent 
work-shops weie used But the watei -frame, the card- 
ing engine, and the other machines which Arkwright 
brought out in a finished state, required both more space 
than could be found in a cottage, and moie power than 
could be applied by the human arm Their weight also 
rendered it necessaiy to place them m strougly-bmlt 
mills, and they could not be advantageously turned by 
any powei then known but that of water 

The use of machinery was accompanied by a greater 
division of labour than existed in the primitive state of 
the manufacture , the material went tlnough many more 
processes , and of couise the loss of time and the risk 
of waste would have been much mcreased, if its removal 
from house to house at every stage of the manufacture 
had been necessary. It became obvious that theie 
were sevpVal important advantages in carrying on the 
numerous operations of an extensive manufacture m the 
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spine building Where watei power was required, it 
was economy to build one mill, and put up one watei - 
wheel, latliei than seveial This arrangement also 
enabled the master spinner himself to superintend every 
stage of the manufacture it gave linn a greatei security 
against the wasteful 01 fraudulent consumption of the 
material it saved tune m the transference of the woik 
from hand to hand and it prevented the extreme incon- 
venience which would have lesulted from the failuie of 
one class of workmen to perform their part, when seve- 
ral other classes of workmen were dependent upon them 
Another circumstance which made it advantageous to 
have a large number of machines in one manufactory 
was, that mechanics must he employed on the spot, to 
construct and repair the machinery, and that then time 
could not he fully occupied with only a few machines 
All these considerations drove the cotton spinners to 
that important change in the economy of English manu- 
factures, the introduction of the factoiy system , and 
when that system had once been adopted, such were its 
pecuniary advantages, that mercantile competition would 
have rendered it impossible, even had it been desirable, 
to abandon it The lnqimy into the moial and social 
effects of the factory system will he made heieaftei At 
present we observe, that although Arkwright, by his 
series of machines, was the means of giving the most 
wonderful extension to the system, yet he did not abso- 
lutely originate it Mills for the throwing of silk had 
existed in England, though not in any great number, 
from the tune of Su Thomas Lombe, who, in 1719, 
erected a mill on the nvei Derwent, at Deiby, on the 
model of those he had seen in Italy 

It has been seen that Wyatt’s first machines, at 

2 a 
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Birmingham, were turned by asses, and his establish- 
ment at Northampton by water So Arkwright’ s fiist 
null, at Nottingham, was moved by horses , his second, 
at Cromford, by water “ During a period of ten 01 
fifteen yeais after Mr Arkwright’s first mill was built 
(in 1771) at Cromford, all the principal works were 
elected on the falls ol considerable rivers , no othei 
power than watei having then been found practically 
useful There were a few exceptions, wheie Newco- 
men’s and Savery’s steam-engines weie tried But the 
principles of these machines being defective, and their 
construction bad, the expense in fuel was great, and 
the loss occasioned by frequent stoppages was ruin- 
ous ”* 

Cotton spinning, the history of which is almost 
romantic, has been made poetical by Dr Darwin’s 
powers of description and embellishment In his 
“ Botamc Garden ” he thus sings the wonders of Aik- 
wnght’s establishment on the Derwent, at Crom- 
ford — „ 

- — “ Where Derwent guides Ins dusky flood* 

Through vaulted mountains and a night of wood*, 

The nymph Gostypta treads the velvet aod, 

And warms with ro*y smiles the wat ry god , 

His pond roua oars to slender spindle* turns, 

And pours o er massy wheels his foaming urns 
With playful charms her hoary lover wins, 

And wields his trident while the Monarch spins. 

First, with nice eye, emerging Naiads cull 
From leathery pod* the vegetable wool j 
With wiry teeth rat wining cards release 
The tangled knots, and smooth the ravell'd fleece 
Next moves the iron hand with fingers fine, 

Combs the wide card, and forms th* eternal line j 

* Mr Kennedy lt On the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade Memoir* 
pf the Hanch e t ter Literary and Philo* ophi cal Sbclety, Yol IIL 2d sanea, 
F 126 . 
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Slow with aoft lipi the whirling can acquire* 

The tender skeins, and wraps In rising spires 
With quicken d pace successive roller* move, 

And these retain, and those extend, the rove 
Then fly the apokea, the rapid axlea glow, 

While slowly clrcuravolvea the labouring wheel below ' 


Arkwnght was now rapidly making a large fortune, 
not merely by the sale of his patent machines and of 
licences to use them, but much more by the profits of 
lus several manufactories , for, having no less entei prise 
than judgment and skdl, and being supported by large 
capital and very able partners, he greatly extended his 
concerns, and managed them all with such ability as to 
make them eminently piosperous He offered the use 
of his patents by public advertisements, and gave many 
permission to use them on receiving a certain sum for 
each spindle In seveial cases he took shares in the 
nulls elected, and from these various sources lie received 
a large annual tribute 

Hia success Stimulated the jealousy of his fellow- 
manuiacturers , and as there was a prevalent belief m 
Lancashire that Arkwnght was not really the author of 
the inventions for which he had obtained patents, several 
persons ventured to set up machines similar to his, 
without obtaining his licence To vindicate lus claim, 
and to 8ecuie the piofits of his patent, he instituted mne 
actions m the year 1781 , only one of which, that against 
Colonel Mot daunt, came to tnal An association of 
Lancashire spinners was formed, to defend the actions , 
and Mr Charles Taylor, of Manchester, afterwards 
secretary to the Society for the Encouragement of Aits, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, m the Adelpbi, had the 
pimcipal share in arranging the evidence, and exposing 
the defects of the patent The action was foi the 
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infringement of the second patent, namely, that foi the 
carding, di awing, and roving machines The counsel 
foi Colonel Mordaunt were Mr Beam oft, and Mi (after- 
wards Lord) Erskine, and Aikwnght bad on his side a 
considerable number of the most eminent counsel of the 
day The defence was confined to the single point, that 
the specification given in by Arkwiight on obtaining Ins 
patent, was obscure and unintelligible Eveiy inventor, 
on taking out a patent, is lequned by law to give m a 
specification, “ parhcnlaily desciilnng and ascertaining 
the nature of his invention, and in what manner the 
same is to be performed for the purpose of enabling 
all othei persons to make the machme at the expiration 
of the patent Aikwnght gave in a specification, with 
drawings , hut there was much obscunty in the descnp- 
tion, — some things which were absolutely essential being 
omitted, and others which were not used at all in the 
cotton manufacture introduced , and the drawings were 
so unintelligible, from the want of any scale, and from 
the several paits of the maclunes being drawn separately, 
without any general view of the entire machines, that it 
was manifest he had not intended to disclose his inven- 
tion, but rather to conceal it * Evidence was given on 
the trial, by the pei sou who had been employed to draw 
the formal pait of the specification, that Aikwnght 
“ told him, he meant it to appear to operate as a speci- 
fication, but to be as obscure as the natuie of the case 
could possibly admit ”f On this evidence, and that of 

• As specimens of this studied obscuration, It may be mentioned, that the very 
first article In bis specification and drawing was a hammer, not of bis own inven- 
tion, and of no use In the cotton manufacture, bnt merely used to beat hemp ) and 
that the wheels by which the whole machine wps turned, were not Introduced 
at alt! 

+ See the ewidente of Mr. W I), Crofts-, Trial, p ?S 
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other witnesses, mechanics, who stated that they could 
not construct the machine from that specification, the 
juiy, with the peifect concurrence of the judge, found a 
veidict foi the defendant Thus this celebrated and 
profitable patent was set aside 

Arkwright did not foi a loDg time ventuie to dispute 
this veidict , hut, conceiving that he had a chum to 
national reward foi the great inventions which he had 
been the means of peifectmg, he drew up a document, 
entitled, “ The Case of Mi Richaid Arkwright and Co. 
in relation to Mi Aikwnght’s invention of an engine 
for spinning cotton, &e mto yarn, stating his leasous 
foi applying to Parliament foi an Act to secuie Ins right 
in such invention, 01 for Buch other relief as to the 
Legislature shall seem meet ” He began by showing 
the unpoitance of manufactures to the commerce and 
prospenty of Great Bntarn, and proceeded to aigue the 
expediency of encouraging mechanical inventions, on 
which manufacturing success greatly depended The 
difficulties and disappointments which mventors had to 
encouuter, Were illustrated by the cases of Paul and 
Hargreaves, m terms which have already been quoted 
Arkwright’s own merits as an inventor, his “ intense 
study and labom,” his “ unparalleled diligence and 
application, the foice of his natural genius, and his 
unbounded invention,” were then insisted upon m terms 
os lofty and confident as if he had been the sole author 
of the inventions foi which he had obtained patents 
His successful efforts to establish the new system of 
spinuuig, and his introduction of the calico manufacture 
m spite of opposition and jealousy, were with truth 
exhibited to parliament as entitling lum to the gratitude 
of tile nation He then represented that others had 
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“ devised means to rob him of his inventions, and to 
profit by his ingenuity that “ his servants and 
workmen (whom he had with great labour taught the 
business) were seduced/’ that thus “ a knowledge of 
his machinery and inventions was fully gamed,” that 
“ many persons began to pilfer something from him, and 
then, by adding something else of their own, and by 
calling similar productions and machines by other names, 
they hoped to scieen themselves fiom punishment ” 
To guard Ins own rights, he found it necessary to 
prosecute several , which “ occasioned, as in the case of 
poor Hargreaves, an association against him of the very 
persons whom lie had served and obliged ” He then 
pathetically and plausibly described the legal proceed- 
ings and their issue, and he contended that “ it could 
not be supposed that he meant a fraud on his country” 
by the obscurity of his specification On the contrary, 
his object was to benefit his native country, by prevent- 
ing the introduction of such important machines into 
other countries, “ m pievention of which evil, he had 
purposely omitted to give so full and particular a 
description of his inventions, m his specification, as he 
otheiwise would have done ” “ Indeed, it was impos- 

sible (he aigued) that he could either expect or intend 
to seciete ins inventions fiom the public aftei the expira- 
tion of Ins patents , the whole machinery being neces- 
sarily known to many workmen and aitificers, as well 
as to those persons (being many hundreds) who were 
employed in the manufactory This observation alone, 
independent of the circumstances of the grants which 
had been made, was fully sufficient to evince that 
Mr \rkwrul,l lud no such view ” Having thus exhi- 
bit' A hi*! darns, and refuted the imputation of selfishness 
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and fraud to wlucb the studied obscurity of the specifica- 
tion had exposed him, — and having also stated, to show 
the service he had rendeied his country, that the cotton 
spinning business “ already employed upwards of five 
thousand persons, and a capital, on the whole, of not 
less than £200,000,” — he concluded by praying “ that 
the legislature would he pleased to confirm, connect, 
and consolidate the two letters patent, so as to preserve 
to him the full benefit of Ins inventions for the lemamder 
of the term yet to come m the last patent, winch favour 
would he received by him with the deepest sense of 
gratitude ” 

Whatevei were the sei voces Aikwught had lendeied 
his countiy, he here ashed foi an enormous reward His 
first patent, obtained in 1769, would expire m 1783, the 
year after this “ Case" was diawn up, and the second 
patent, obtained m 1 775, would not expne till the end 
of the year 1789. He was therefoie asking foi the 
patent right of all the machines to be continued to lnm 
for eight years, longer, which alone would have secured 
him an immense fortune It is probable that Arkwright 
found an indisposition on the part of ministers to favour 
his application, for he abandoned his intention of apply- 
ing to parliament, though he had cnculated Ins “ Case” 
with that view 

At the beginning of 1785, Arkwright made another 
effort to establish his second patent, and brought an 
action for its infringement, winch was tried m the court 
of Common Pleas on the 17th of February Lord 
Loughborough, the chief justice, on that occasion ex- 
pressed an opinion favourable to the sufficiency of the 
specification, and on this giound Arkwright obtained a 
verdict. Alarmed by tins unexpected event, the cotton 
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spinners of Lancaalme, who had formed an association 
to detend the actions in 1781, and seveial of whom had 
since erected machines on Aikwiight’s principle without 
his pei mission, apphed lor and obtained fiom the loid 
chancellor a writ of stue Jacias, to try the validity of 
the patent This was toed in the Court of King’s 
Bench, before Mi Justice Bullei and a special jury, on 
the 25th of June, 1785 The cause was most ably 
argued on both sides, and a gieat number of witnesses 
were called models of the machines were placed on the 
table, and worked Mi Bearcioft, the coimsel for the 
ciown, opposed the validity of the patent on four 
grounds 1st, that it was a great inconvenience to the 
public, 2d, that it was not a new invention at the time 
of the patent being granted, 3d, that it was not a new 
invention by Mi Aikwnght at all, and, 4th, that he 
had not disclosed Ins invention in the specification All 
the witnesses weie now exummed, to whose evidence 
we have alluded, as proving that several of the improve- 
ments m the carding engine weie invented by others 
before Arkwright took out his patent, and Highs and 
Kay were also examined, to prove that the former had 
invented the mode of spurning by i oilers, and that it had 
been communicated by the latter to Arkwright Several 
mechanics stated that they could not undei stand the 
specification A veiy strong case was made out against 
the patent, and it was ieebly met on the side of Ark- 
wright The lesult was, that the jury, without a 
minute’s hesitation, bi ought m their veidict for the 
crown, which was a sentence of nullification of the 
patent.* On the 10th of November, m the same year, 

* Tt appears from a placard Issued In Manchester* announcing the result of thp 
trial, ihflc the verdict was not given till one o'clock in the morning, arid that the 
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Aikwnght applied for a new trial, alleging that he had 
evidence to conti adict that of Highs, Kay, and the 
widow and son of Hargieaves, but the court lefused the 
motion, and judge Bullei obseived, that he was con- 
vinced at the trial that “ the defendant had not a leg to 
stand upon ” 

Thus Arkwright's patent was finally set aside, and 
those most useful machines, which, though nivented by 
others, owed then perfection to Ins finishing hand were 
tin own open to the public The astonishing extension 
of the manufacture which immediately followed, shewed 
that the nullification of the patent was a great national 
advantage 

Aihwnght continued, notwithstanding, his prospeious 
careei Wealth flowed m upon him with a full stream 
from his skilfully managed concerns Foi seveial years 
he fixed the price of cotton twist, all other spinneis con- 
forming to his prices His partnership with the Messrs 
Strutt terminated about 1783, and lie letamed the 
works at Ciomfoid, still carried on by his son , 
whilst Messrs Strutt had the works at Belper, tv Inch 
also aie yet conducted by the surviving members 
of then family In 1786, Arkwnght was appointed 
high sheriff of Derbyshire, and having presented an 
address of congratulation from that county to the king 


defeat of Arkwright gave greet satisfaction to the people of that town The 
Lancashire epinnera were! indeed, Arkwright’s great enemies Owing partly 
perhaps, to his humble origin, and partly to tire doubts whether he was the author 
of the inventions, “ he had no hononr In his own country ” Being of an irritable 
temperament, lie resented this treatment, and exerted himself to raise up a 
successful rivalry to Lancashire He therefore favoured the Scotch spinners aa 
much as possible, and formed a partnership with David Dale, Esq of Lanark 
mills , in allusion to wldch, and probably by way of retorting the unworthy taunts 
of his opponents relative to his former occupation, he said, that " he would find a 
rosdr in Scotland to shave Manchester " 

2 B 
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on his escape from the attempt of Margaret Nicholson 
on his life, Aikwnght leceived the honoui of knight- 
hood Sir Richard was foi many years troubled with a 
severe asthmatic affection, he sunk at length undei a 
complication of disoideis, and died at his house at 
Cromford, on the 3d of August, 1792, in the sixtieth 
yeai of his age 

I have found myself compelled to form a lowei 
estimate of the inventive talents of Alkwright than 
most previous wnteis In the investigation I have 
piosecuted, I have been guided solely by a desire 
to ascertain the exact truth It has been shewn that 
the splendid inventions, which even to the piesent 
day aie ascribed to Arkwright by some of the ablest 
and best-informed persons m the kingdom, belong m 
great part to other and much less fortunate men In 
appropriating those inventions as Ins own, and claiming 
them as the fruits of his unaided genius, he acted dis- 
honourably, and left a Rtain upon Ins character, which 
the acknowledged bnlkance of his talents cannot efface 
Had he been content to claim the merit which really 
belonged to him, lus leputation would still have been 
high, and his wealth would not have been diminished 
That he possessed inventive talent of a very superior 
order, has been satisfactordy established And m im- 
proving and perfecting mechanical inventions, m exactly 
adapting them to the purposes foi which they weie 
intended, in arranging a comprehensive system of 
manufacturing, and in conducting vast and complicated 
concerns, he displayed a bold and fertile min d and con- 
summate judgment , which, when his want of education, 
and the influence of an employment so extremely unfa- 
yourable to mental expansion as that of his previous 
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life, aie consideied, must have excited the astonishment 
of mankind But the marvellous and “ unbounded 
invention" which he claimed foi himself, and which has 
been too readily accorded to lnm, — the creative faculty, 
which devised all that admirable mechanism — so entnely 
new m its pi maples, and chaiactenstic of the fiist ordei of 
mechanical genius — which has given a new spring to the 
industry of the world, and within half a century has 
reaied up the most extensile manufactuie evei 
known , — this did not belong to Arkwright It is 
cleai that some of the improvements which made 
the carding engine what it was when he took out 
his second patent, were devised by otheis, and there 
aie two pi 101 claimants to the invention of spinning by 
lolleis, one of whom had undoubtedly made it the sub- 
ject of a patent thirty-one yeais befoie the patent of 
Arkwright I will not ventuie positively to assert, that 
the latter derived the principle of Ins machine either 
from Wyatt or from Highs, hut I must declare my 
strong conviction that this was the case, whilst at the 
same tame it is certain that Aikwright displayed great 
inventive talent m peifectmg the details 

The most marked tiaits m the character of Arkwright 
weie Ins wonderful ardour, energy, and perseveiance 
He commonly laboured m his multifarious concerns 
from five o’clock m the morning till nine at night, and 
when considerably more than fifty yeais of age, — 
feeling that the defects of his education placed him 
under great difficulty and inconvenience m conducting 
his correspondence, and in the general management of 
his busmess, — he encioached upon his sleep, m order 
to gam an hour each day to learn English grammar, 
and another hour to improve Ins writing and ortho- 
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graphy 1 He was impatient of whatevei inteitered with 
his favounte pui suits, and the fact is too strikingly 
characteristic not to he mentioned, that he sepal ated 
horn his wife not many years after then marriage, 
because she, convinced that he would starve Ins family 
by scheming when lie should have been shaving, broke 
some of lus experimental models of machinery Ark- 
wright was a seveie economist of tune, and, that he 
might not waste a moment, he geneially travelled 
with four horses, and at a very lapid speed His 
concerns in Derbyshire, Lancasbne, and Scotland 
were so extensive and numerous, as to shew at 
once his astonishing power of transacting business 
and lus all-grasping spmt In many of these he 
had partners, but he generally managed m such a, 
way, that, whoever lost, he himBelf was a gainer So 
unbounded was his confidence m the success of his 
machinery, and m the national wealth to be produced 
by it, that he would make light of discussions on taxa- 
tion, and say that he would pay the national debt 1 His 
speculative schemes weie vast and daring , he contem- 
plated entering mto the most extensive meicanfcde 
transactions, and buying up all the cotton in the woild, 
m order to make an enoimous profit by the monopoly 
and fiom the extiavagance of some of these designs, lus 
judicious friends were of opinion, that if he had lived 
to put them m practice, he might have overset the 
whole fabric of his prosperity 


* Several of these interesting particulars concerning Sir Richard Arfcwrlght 
1 tars received from a private source, on which full reliance may be placed j — a 
tourci, T may add, by no Weens unfavourably disposed td Sir Richard, 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SPINNING MACHINERY (CONTINUED ) 


Invention of the Mule by Samuel Crompton — DeBcriptiorf — Power* of the mule 
— Improved by others — William Kelly applies water-power to drive the mule — 
Crompton takes out no patent, receives a grant from parliament notice of hi* 
life —Self acting mule Invented by Mr W Strutt, also by W Kelly and 
others- — The »elf acting mule of Roberts, its great success —Improvements on 
the water frame — The throstle- — The fly frame — The tube frame — Retro 
apective glance at the inventions and improvements in cotton spinning — The 
great Importance of these inventions — Unparalleled progress of the Cotton 
Manufacture — Cotton wool Imported from 1771 to 1790 from 1701 to 1800 — 
Erports of British manufactured Cottons from 1701 to 1800 — Comparative 
rates of progression In the manufacture before and after the mechanical inven- 
tions — Estimated value of the manufacture, and number of cotton mills, mule*, 
Jennies, and spindles, in 1787 


During the period that has now passed under review, 
Hai greaves and Arkwright had established the Cotton 
Manufacture hy then Bpinmng machines, but those 
machines were not adapted for the finer qualities of 
yam The water-frame spun twist for warps, but it 
could not be advantageously used for the finel quali- 
ties, as thread of great tenuity has not strength to bear 
the pull of the rollers when winding itself on the bob- 
bins * This defect m the spinning macbineiy was 
remedied by the invention of another machine, called 
the Mule, or the Mule Jenny, from its combining the 
principles of Arkwright’s watei -frame and Hargreaves’s 


Encyl Bntnnnica, article “ Cottou Manufeclnre ” 
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jenny Like tlie former, it lias a system of rolleis, to 
reduce the roving, and, like the latter, it has spindles 
without bobbins to give the twist, and the thiead is 
stretched and spun at the same tune by the spindles, 
after the lolleis have ceased to give out the love The 
distinguishing feature of the mule is, that the spindles, 
instead of being stahonaiy, as m both the other machines, 
are placed on a moveable carriage, which is wheeled out 
to the distance of fifty-four oi fifty-six inches from the 
roller-beam, m oidei to stietch and twist the thread, and 
wheeled m again to wind it on the spindles In the 
jenny, the clasp, which held the lovmgs, was drawn 
hack by the hand fiom the spindles, m the mule, on the 
contrary, the spindles recede from the clasp, 01 from the 
loller-beam winch acts as a clasp The lollers of the 
mule chaw out the roving much less than those of the 
water-frame, and they act like the clasp of the jenny, by 
stopping and holding fast the rove, after a certain quan- 
tity has been given out, wlulst the spindles continue to 
recede for a short distance further j so tfiat the draught 
on the thread is in part made by the receding of the 
spindles By this arrangement, comprising the advan- 
tages both of the 1 oilers and the spindles, the thread is 
stretched more gently and equably, and a much finei 
quality of yarn can theiefore be pioduced* 

This excellent machine, winch has superseded the 
jenny, and to a considerable extent the watei -frame, and 
which has earned the cotton manufacture to a peifection 


* 1{ the adaptation of Che lines may be pardoned, for the sake of the eiactnaaJ 
vdth Which till', fcpp v, It n aybe said of Crompton’* Invention, compounded Of the 
two farmer inventions — 
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it could not otherwise have attained, was invented by 
Samuel Crompton, a weaver, of lespectable character and 
modeiate cncumstances, living at Hall-m-the-Wood, 
near Bolton The date of the invention has been 
geneially stated to be 1775 , but Mr Kennedy, who 
peisonally knew Ciompton, and who has pubhshed an 
interesting “ Memon” of Ins life, “ witli a description of 
his maclnne called the Mule, and of the subsequent 
improvement of the maclnne by others,”* states that “ he 
was only twenty-one years of age when he commenced 
tins undertaking, which took him five yeais to effect, at 
least, before he could bung Ins improvements to maturity 
As the inventor was bom m 1753 , he must theiefore 
have begun to make Ins machine in 1774 , and completed 
it m 1779 His own account is decisive he says m a 
letter to a fnend — “ In legal d to the mule, the date of 
its being first completed was in the year 1779 at the 
end of the following year I was under the necessity of 
making it public, oi destroying it, as it was not in my 
power to keep jt and woik it, and to destroy it was too 
painful a task, having been four and a half yeais, at 
least, wherem every moment of time and power of mmd, 
as well as expense, which my othei employment would 
permit, weae devoted to this one end, the having good 
yam to weave, so that to destroy it, I could not ” Being 
of a letinng and unambitious disposition, he took out no 
patent, and only regietted that public cunosity would 
not allow him “ to enjoy his little invention to himself 
m his garret,” and to earn, by his own manual labour, 
undisturbed, the fruits of his ingenuity and perseverance 
The very superior quality of his yam drew peisons fiom 

t Memoir* of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, Yol Y 
second eerlcs, p 318 
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all quarteis, to ascertain the means whei eby he produced 
it He stated to Mr Bannatyne, that on the invention 
of his machine, “ he obtained 14s pei lb for the spinning 
and preparation ot No 40, (1 e yam weighing 40 hanks 
to the pound,) that a slioit time aftei, he got 25s pei 
lb for the spinning and preparation of No 60, and that 
he then spun a small quantity of No 80, to shew that it 
was not impossible, as was supposed, to spin yam of so 
fine a gnst, and tor the spinning and piepaiation of this 
he got 42s pei lb ”* These prices were commanded 
by the umivalled excellence of the yam, and it affords 
a cntenon to estimate the value of the machine, when it 
18 found that the price of yam No 100 is at the present 
day only from 2s 3d to 3s per lb including the cost of 
the raw material, which is lOd or la — this surprising 
reduction having been effected chiefly by the poweis of 
the mule, and that, whereas it was before supposed 
impossible to spin eighty hanks to the pound, as many 
as three hundred and fifty hanks to the pound have 
since been spun, each hank measunng § 840 yards, and 
forming together a thread a hundred and sixty-seven 
miles in length 1 

The invention of the mule was, theiefore, another 
most nnportant improvement m the manufacture — more 
important than it might have been thought theie was 
room to effect, after the production of the jenny and the 
water -frame The mule was not at once peifected 
Being much more complicated in its mechanism than 
either of the other spinning machines, it had cost the in- 
ventor Jive years of experiment and toil, and aftei all, he 
produced but a mde piece of workmanship, though the 
principle was excellent His first machine consisted of 

Enojd Brltaooica, " Cotton Manufacture." 
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pot moie tli ah twenty 01 tlmty spindles, Ins i oilers wcie 
of wood, and all the parts of his machine weie heaiy, as 
might have been expected, seeing that Crompton knew 
nothing of mechanics, 01 the use of tools, beyond what 
he had taught himself m Ins secluded leisuie * An 
ingenious mechanic, Hemy Stones, of Hoi inch, who 
had doubtless seen Aikwright’s maclnne, consti acted a 
mule ui a woikmauhke mannei, making the lollers of 


* A high estimate indeed must bo formed of tho genius of Crompton, if we sup 
pose, as Mr Kennedy appears to do, that he was altogether ignorant of Arkwright g 
machine when he invented ins own It is true, that Crompton was himself accus 
tomed to work with one ot Hargreaves a jennies, and that his invention bears a 
greater resemblance to that machine than to the water frame but as Arkwright b 
patent had been taken out fine years before Crompton began tho construction of 
his machine and ten years before he finished it, and as the mule includes the 
rollers moving with different velocities — the very principle of Wyatts and Ark 
Wright's machines — l cannot suppose that he had not at least heard of this most 
important contrivance Mr Kennedy says — “ Mr Crompton’* first suggestion was 
to introduce a single pair of rollers, viz a top and a bottom, which he expected 
would elongate the rove by pressure, like the process by which metals are drawn 
out and which he observed in the wire drawing for reeds used in the loom In 
this be was disappointed, and afterwards adopted a second pair of rollers, the latter 
pair revolving at a slqjver speed than the former { and thus producing u draught of 
one inch to three or lour These rollers were pat in motion by means of a wooden 
shaft with different sixed pullies, which communicated with the roilera by a band* 
This was certainly neither more nor leas tbaD a modification of Mr Arkwright's 
roller-beam but he often stated to me, that when he constructed his machine, he 
knew nothing of Mr Arkwright's discovery Indeed, we may infer that he had 
not, otherwise he would not have gone thus ruddy to work $ and indeed the small 
quantity of roehUs which he employed, proves that be could not have been 
acquainted With Mr Arkwright's superior rollers and fixtures in Iron, and their 
connexion by clockwork Even the rollers were mndB of wood, and covered with 
& piece of sheep akin, having an axis ot iron with a little square end, pn which the 
puliles were fixed- Mr Crompton’s rollers were supported upon wooden cheeks 
or stands- His tops were constructed much In the same way, with something like 
a mouse-trap spring to keep the rollers in contact His first machine contained 
only about 20 or 30 spindles. He finally put dents of bra« reed wire into his 
under rollers, and thus obtained a fluted roller But the great and important 
invention of Crompton was his spmdle carriage, and the principle of the thread 
having no strain upon It until it was completed This was the coiner stono of tho 
merits of his invention ” — Brief Memoir aj Crompton Memoirs of Manchester 
Lit and Phil Society , Voh V p 32fi 

2 c 
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metal, and applying clockwork to move them , and by 
Ins impiovements, the mule was adapted for 100 or 130 
spindles Still furthei improvements were made, withm 
a few years after the invention, by a man named Baker, 
of Bury, and by one Hargraves, of Toddmgton Mr Wil- 
liam Kelly, of Lanark mills, was the first to turn the 
mtile by watei-powei, m 1790, and when tins potent 
agent was applied, Mi Wnght, a machine-maker, of 
Manchester, constructed a double mule By theso 
successive additions, the machine was made capable of 
woikiug with no less than four hundred spindles 
Mr Kennedy himself, fiom whose “ Memoir of Ciomp- 
ton” we collect these particulars, made a considerable 
improvement in the wheel-work of the mule about 1793, 
which accelerated the movement of the machine Of 
late years, mules have been much mci eased in size, 
many are now at work, in Manchestei and elsewhere, of 
eight hundred spindles each, and some of the prodigious 
number of eleven hundred spindles each, oi two thousand 
two hundred the pair, — the pair being managed by one 
spinnei 

When the mule first became known, it was called the 
Scdl-in-tlie-Wood wheel , from the place where it was 
invented, and, shoidy aftei, the Muslm wheel, from its 
making yam sufficiently fine foi the manufacluie of 
muslin, but it ultimately leceived the name of Mule , 
from combining the principles of the jenny and the 
water-frame Mr Crompton having made no effort to 
secure by a patent the exclusive enjoyment of Ins inven- 
tion, it became public property, and was turned to 
advantage by moie pushing manufacturers, whilst the 
inventor lumself kept on his humble coarse, receiving 
no other reward than the very inadequate one of £5,000, 
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granted him m the yeai 1812 hy parliament * “ The 

tirt of spinning on Crompton’s machine (says Mr Ken- 
nedy) was toleiably well known, from the cncumstance 
of the high wages that could be obtained by those 
working on it, above the ordinary wages of othei 


• The “ short and simple annals” of the life of this worthy man — so much 
resembling the history of many other sons of genius — are thus recorded by 
Mr Kennedy, in his " Brief Memoir ” — 

» About the year 1802, Mr G A Lee and myself set on foot a subscription for 
Mr Crompton, which amounted to about aC500 j and with this lie waB enabled to 
increase his little manufacturing establishment in Bolton, namely, of spinning and 
weaving He was prevailed upon alao to ait to a London artist for bis portrait 
which is now in my poasesslon He was left a widower when his children were 
very young, and hn only daughter kept his little cottage in King street, Bolton, 
where he died, and where she is now (1820) living Being a weaver, he erected 
several looms for the fancy work of that town, m winch be displayed great 
ingenuity Though his means were but small, his economy In living made him 
always In eoay circumstances In 1812, he made a survey uf all the cotton districts 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and obtained an estimate of the number of 
spindles then at work upon Ills principle, which amounted to between four and five 
millions.* On his return, he laid the result of his inquiries before Mr Lee and 
myself, with a suggestion, that parliament might grant him something With those 
data before him, Mr Lee, who was a warm friend to genius of everv kind, with 
his usual energy entered fully Into his merits, and made an appointment with the 
lata George Duckworth, Esq of Manchester, who also took a lively Interest in the 
scheme, and gratuitously offered to draw up a memorial to parliament ra behalf of 
Mr Crompton Thla was signed by most of the principal manufacturers in the 
kingdom who were acquainted with his merits. He went to London himself with 
the memorial, and obtained an Interview with one of the members for the comity 
of Lancaster He remained there during the session, and was in the house on the 
evening that Mr Perceval was shot, and witnessed the catastrophe A short timo 
before this disastrous occurrence, Mr Perceval had given him a promise to Interest 
himself in his behalf, and, in accordance with this assurance, bnd brought in a bill, 
which was passed, for a grant of £5,000 in hill, without fees or charges 

ii y[ r Crompton was now anxious to place his sons in somo business and fixed 
upon that of bleaching but the unlhvouruble stale of the times, the inexperience 
and mismanagement of his sons, a bad situation, and a misunderstanding with his 
landlord, which occasioned a tedious lawsuit, conspired in a very short time to put 
an end to this establishment His sons then dispersed, anil he and bis daughter 
were reduced to poverty Messrs. Hicks and Rothwell, of Bolton, myself, and 
some others, in that neighbourhood and in Manchester, had, m 1824, recourse to a 

* “ Now (m 1829) about seven millions.” 
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artisans, sucli as sboemakeis, join era, hat-makers, &c. , 
who on that account left then previous employment, 1 * 
and to them might be apphed the fable of the town m a 
state of siege For if, m the course of their woiking the 
machine, theie was any little thing out of gear, each 
workman endeavomed to fill up the deficiency with some 
expedient suggested by his iormei trade, the smith 
suggested a piece of non, the shoemaker a welt of 
leather, &c , all which had a good effect m nnpiovmg 
the machine Each put what he thought best to the 
experiment, and that which was good was retained 
But with all these exertions, there was still veiy much 
to learn, for the principle on which the lovmgs were 
prepared had little chance of being known, being confined 
to the principal mill-owners of Mr Arkwright's patent 
piocess of spinning, &c But the demand for these 
machines, after the decision of the court of Krug's Bench, 
m 1 783, f (winch I consider vei y questionable,) soou found 
makers, and the perseverance of the mule-spinner soon 
acquired the art ” 


second subscription, to purchase a life annuity for him, which produced itf63 per 
annum. The amount raised for this purpose was collected in small sums, from 
one to ten pounds, some of which were contributed by the Swiss and French 
spinners, who Acknowledged his merits, and pitied his misfortunes. At the same 
time his portrait was engraved for his benefit, and a few impressions were disposed 
of he enjoyed this small annuity only two years. He died January 26th, 1827, 
leaving his daughter, hia affectionate housekeeper, In poverty ” 

Mr Crompton was in one respect fortunate, namely, in having met with a 
gentleman like Mr Kennedy, who had the heart to befriend merit, and the talent 
to commemorate it 

* u By their industry, skill, and economy, these men first became proprietors of 
perhaps a tingle nude, and, persevering iu habits so indmatelv connected with 
success, were afterwards the moBt extensive spinners m the trade ” 

t The first trial on Arkwright s patent took place in 17$1, not 1783, and tbit 
trial terminating unfavourably for Arkwright, many persons began to use his 
ckrding and roving machines at tbi* time, probably, the mule came Into use i the 
iccOhdpnd third trials were m 1785 
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Even to the present tune, the coruse o t improvement 
has not stopped Mules have been constructed, which 
do not leqiure the manual aid of a spinner, the mechan- 
ism being so contrived as to 1 oil the spindle-carnage 
out and m at the propel speed, without a hand touching 
it, and the only manual lahom employed m these 
machines, which are called self-acting mules, is that of 
the children who join the biohen thieads The fiist 
machine of this nature was invented by the mgemous 
Mr William Stiutt, FES, of Deiby, son of Mi 
Jedediah Stiutt, the partnei of Arkwngbt, and the 
following mention is made of it m a niemon of that 
gentleman, written by his son, Mr Edwaid Strutt, at 
piesent Membei for Derby Mi Stiutt died on the 
20th of December, 1830, and tbe memoii appealed 
shortly aftei m a periodical journal — “ Among his 
othei inventions and impiovements, we may mention a 
self-acting mule foi the spinning of cotton, invented 
more than forty yeais ago,” [theiefoie befoie 1700,] 
“ but we believe the infenoi workmanslup of that day 
prevented the success of an invention, which all the 
skill and improvement m the construction of machinery 
in the piesent day has baiely accomplished ” 

Mr Kelly, lormerly of Lanaik mills, also made a 
self-acting mule m 1792, and the following lettei from 
himself to Mr Kennedy, written on the 8th of January, 
1829, and communicated to me by the latter gentleman, 
contains some niteiesting particulars concerning Ml 
Kelly’s improvements — 

“ I first applied water-pouier to the common mules m the year 
1760, that is, we drove the mules by water, but put them up, (tint 
is, the carnage or spindle-frame) in the common way, by applying 
the hand to the fly-wheel and by placing the wheels (or mules) 
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right and left, the spinner was thereby enabled to spin two mules 
m place of one * * * * 

“ Tbe mules at that time were generally driven with rope3 made 
of cotton-mill-waate, from a lying shaft in the middle of the room, 
and over gallows-pullies above the fly-wheels on each side of the 
room That mode of driving was succeeded by belts, which was 
in every respect much better, and better adapted to self-acting 
mules, &c From the above date I constantly had in view the 
self-acting mule, and trying to bring it into use , and having got 
it to do very well for coarse numbers, I took out the patent m the 
summer 1792 The object then was, to spin with young people, 
like the water twist For that purpose it was necessary that the 
carriage should be put up without the necessity of applying the 
hand to the fly-wheel At first we used them completely self- 
acting in all the motions — the fly continuing to revolve, and, after 
receiving the full quantity of twist, the spindles stood — the guide 
or fuller was turned down on the inside of the spindles, and the 
points were cleared of the thread at the same instant, bv the rising 
of a guide, or inside faller, (if it might be so called ) When the 
outside guide-wire, or faller, was moved round, or turned down to 
a certain point on the inside of the spindles, it then disengaged, or 
or rather allowed a pully, driven from the back of tbe belt pully, 
to come into gear or action, and which gave motion to the spindles, 
and took in the carnage at the same time, (similar to the way you 
assist the large mules in putting up ) But in the above self-acting 
mule, which perfoLmed every motion, after the spindles were 
stopped it required about three turns of the fly-wbeel to move 
round the faller, and put in action the above-mentioned pully, that 
took in the carriage , which was a great loss of time We theie- 
fore set aside that part of the apparatus or machinery, and allowed 
the mule to stop in the common way on receiving the full comple- 
ment of twist , and tbe instant it stopped, the boy or girl, without 
putting their hand to the fly-wheel, just turned the guide or faller 
With the hand, which instantly set m motion the spindles, and took 
m the carriage — the cop being shaped by an inclined plane, or 
other contrivance * * * 

“ It will naturally be asked, why were not the self-acting mules 
continued in use 7 At first, you know, the mules were about 144 
spindles m size, and when power was applied, the Spinner worked 
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two of such, but the size of the mules rapidly increased to 300 
spindles and upwards, and two such wheels being considered a 
sufficient task for a man to manage, the idea of saving by spinning 
with boys and girls wa3 thus superseded * * * » 

“ I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ William Kelly ” 

Several spinners and mechanics m England, Scotland, 
France, and Amenca have also invented contrivances 
for the same pm pose, amongst whom may be mentioned 
Messis Eaton, ofWdn, in Deihysbne, and of Fiance, 
Mr Petei Ewart, of Manchestei , Mi De lough, of 
Warrington, Mi Buchanan, of the Catnue Woilts, 
Scotland, Mr Knowles, of Manchestei , and Di 
Biewster, of America Of these, none succeeded to any 
considerable extent, though the self-acting mule of 
De Iongh has been tvoiked with advantage m seveial 
mills 

But the machme wlncli has met with decided success 
is the self-acting mule imented by Mi Robeits, an 
extremely ingenious machine-maker of Manchestei, of 
the film of Sharp, Roberts, and Co By this machine, 
foi winch the first patent Mas taken out m 1825, Mid 
the second, for a furthei improvement, m 1 830, a very 
close approach to perfection seems to be made It 
pioduces a considerably gieater quantity of yam, of 
more uniform twist, and less liable to break, and it 
winds it on the cop more evenly and closely , so that the 
yam is more desirable foi the weaver Robeits’s self- 
acting mule is coming rapidly into use thioughout the 
spinning district In March, 1834, the patentees 
informed me that they had then made 520 self-acting 
mules, containing upwards of 200,000 spindles, and 
that tliat number was likely to be inoie than doubled 
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in the course of the year Oue of the recommendations 
ot this machine to the spnmeis is, that it lenders them 
independent of the woilung spmneis, whose conihma- 
tions and stoppages of woik have often been extiemely 
annoymg to the masteis 

Having mentioned one of the most recent improve- 
ments on the mule, that of Robeits, I shall now conclude 
the history of the spinning machinery (though it caines 
me out of the chronological oidei) by mentioning the 
improvements made of late years m the water-fiame 
This machine seemed at one tune to be going out of 
use, like the jenny, — almost eveiy quality of yam being 
spun by the mule But when the powei-loom came 
into use, it was pecuhaily desirable to have twist for 
warps, of that supenoi strength and wiry smoothness 
which the water-fiame produces Improvements which 
were made m the machine also enabled the manu- 
facturers to sell the water-twist of low counts cheaper 
than mule-twist Many years before, the gearing of 
the watei -frame had been simplified, so as to lequire 
less power to drive it, and the nnpioved machine was 
called a throstle, piobably from its singing sound 

Mr Banuatync thus describes this impi ovement — 
“ In the throstle, the spinning appaiatus is m eveiy 
respect the same as m Sir Richard Aikwnght’s frame, 
hut the movement of the parts is different In place of 
four or six spindles being coupled together, foimmg 
what is called a head, with a separate movement by a 
pulley and drum, as is the case m the frame, the whole 
rollers and spindles on both sides of the throstle are 
connected togetliei, and turned by bands from a tm 
cylinder lying horizontally undei the machine The 
ment of the invention chiefly hes m the simplification of 
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tlie moving apparatus just mentioned The movement 
is not only tendered ligbtei, but gi eater facility is 
afforded for mci easing the speed of the machine, and 
consequently, when the natuie of the spinning admits 
it, for obtaining a huger production The thiostle can 
also, with moie ease, and at less expense, be alteied to 
spin the difleient gnats of yam, only a few movements 
lequne to be changed in it to produce this end, while m 
the spinmng-fiame theie aie a gieat many ”* 

Further improvements, winch have the effect of 
mcieasmg the velocity of the spindles, and consequently 
ot augmenting the quantity of twist produced, have been 
made withm the last tew years by Amencau mechanics , 
but these machines cause a laige quantity of waste, and 
they are therefoie by no means established m general 
use as leal improvements Owing to these advantages 
— the greatei quantity of twist produced, its consequent 
cheapness, and its adaptation to the purpose of warps 
foi powei-loom cloth ot the coarsei kinds — it is piobable 
that the tlnostles Will come into use moie extensively 
than at piesent f For all the finei qualities of yam the 
mule is the only machine employed \ 

I shall avail myself of Mi Bannatyne’s concise and 
clear descriptions of two lecent improvements in the 
machines for roving, 'called the fly J> ame and the tube 
frame — “About the year 1817 the fly frame was mtro- 


• Encyclopedia Britannica, article “Cotton Manufacture ' 
f This opinion U strongly expressed In “ The Carding ami Spinning Maxter a 
Assistant, or, The Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning, 1 p 147 
£ Some idea may be formed of the proportions which these two machines at 
present bear to each other in the extent of their adoption, from the statement of 
mule and throstle Bplndlcs in Lanarkshire in November, 1831 made by Dr 
Cleland, in hie “ Enumeration of the Inhabitant* of Glasgow, ” Sic. 1 he number 
of mule spindles is slated to be 591,388, and of tliroitle spmdlet, 48,900 — p 15 1 

2 r> 
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duced for prepaimg lovings foi tlie middle and corn se-r 
numbers ol both warp and weft, and this machine, 
having received consideiable improvements since, has 
nearly superseded the use of the loving fiame Instead 
of the revolving cans of the loving fiame, the fly flame 
has spindles placed at equal distances Aom each other, 
with a fly on the top of each, one of the legs of which is 
made in the form ot a tube, for the purpose of leceivxng 
the loving and conveying it to the bobbin The lolleis 
dehver the roving to the top of the fly, wheie it passes 
thiough a small hole immediately above the centie of 
the spindle, called the eye of the fly, and Aom which it 
descends through the tube to the bobbin, wluch is fitted 
loosely on the spindle The fly revolves rapidly ronnd 
the bobbin, and winds the roving on it as fast as it is 
dehver ed by the rollers The motions of the 1 oilers and 

spindles aie equal and uniform at all tunes hence the 
twist is equally diffused ovei all parts of the roving 
But to adapt the taking up of the loving to the uniform 
dehveiy of the rollers, the speed of they bobbin must be 
variable and unequal, foi, while it mcieases m dia- 
meter, the velocity of its acting circumference will 
remain the same The latio of its acceleiatuig motion, 
therefore, must be equal to the laho of its mci easing 
chametei , that is, supposing the bobbin to follow the 
fly , but sometimes the fly follows the bobbm, m which 
case the speed of the bobbm must decrease m the same 
ratio as above 

“ An impoitant improvement m the piocess of pre- 
paration for cotton spinning is the tube frame lately 
introduced It is employed as a finishing frame foi 
boatse numbers , hut when used as a slabbing or roving 
frame, it may he applied to the preparation of yams of 
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any nuinbei whatevei Tlie constiuction ol this 
machine diffeis fiom that of the roving fiame, m having, 
instead of cans, revolving horizontal cylmdeis parallel 
with the beam 1 oilers, placed about twelve inches in 
front of the beam Its chief advantage lies in the gieat 
quantity of roving it can produce m a gi\ en time, its 
superiority of pioduction to the 11) frame being as 
eighty-foui to seventeen, but the loie it pioduces is 
interior m quality, and, having no twist, is extiemelv 
soft and tender, and causes a gieatei quantity ot waste 
than the roves piepared by the fly flame ”* 

A pei sou named Gieen, a tinsmith, of Mansfield, was 
the fiist who conceived the idea of attachmg the move- 
ments of the spindle and bobbin togethei, so as to 
regulate the speed of the latfri in piopoitiou to that of 
the former, as is done m the fly flame , but Mi Hemy 
Houldswojrth, the cotton spmnei, of Manchester invented 
the combination of wheels, by which that object is 
accomplished, and took out a patent foi it in 1825 
Mi Dyer, of Manchester, introduced the tube fiame 
from America, and is the patentee m this country , he 
obtained the first patent in 1825, and the second, for 
an improvement of Ins own, m 1829 the machine has 
been brought mto very extensive use m 1833 not less 
than a thousand of the tube frames weie m operation, 
each of them capable of working 1000 lbs of cotton pei 
week 

Having thus tiaced the spinning maclunery up to the 
present time, let ns pause, to cast a introspective glance 
on the different stages by which the process of spimung 
has advanced, from the time when the one-thiead wheel 
was m general use Little more than sixty yeais since, 

* Encyclopedia Britmmica, article “Cotton Manufactuie 
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every tin earl used in tlie manufacture of cotton, wool/ 
worsted, and flax, thioughout the woild, was spun 
snigly by the fingeis of the spinnei, with the aid of that 
classical mstimnent, the domestic spinning wheel In 
1767, an eight-handed spmstci spiung from the genius 
of Haigi eaves, and the jenny, with still increasing 
powers, made its way into common use, m spite of all 
opposition Two yeais aftei wauls, the more wonderful 
invention of Wyatt, which claims a much eaihei origin, 
but winch had chsappeaied, like a nvei that sinks into 
a subterraneous channel, aud now lose again under the 
fortunate star of Arkwright, claimed yet higher atlmna- 
tion, as founded on principles of more extensive appli- 
cation Five years latei, the happy thought of combining 
tlie punciples of these two inventions, to produce a 
third much more efficient than either, stiuck tlie mind 
of Crompton, who, by a peifectly original contrivance, 
effected the union From twenty spindles, this machine 
was hi ought, by more finished mechanism, to admit of 
a hundred spindles, and thus to exercise a Bnarean 
powei Kelly relinquished tlie toilsome method of turning 
tlie macluue by hand, aud yoked to it the strength of 
the lapid Clyde Watt, with the subtlei and more 
potent agency of steam, moved an non arm that never 
slackens or tires, which whirls lound two thousand 
spindles m a single machine Finally, to consummate 
the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinnei, and leaves 
the machine to its own infallible guidance So that, m 
the year 1834, several thousand spindles may he seen 
in a single room, levolvmg with inconceivable lapidity, 
with no blind to urge then progress oi to guide then 
operations' — drawing out, twisting, and winding up as 
many thousand threads, with unfailing precision, mde- 
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fatigable patience and stiength, — a scene as magical to 
the eye which is not familiarized with it, as the effects 
have been maivellous m augmenting the wealth and 
population ot the country 

If the thought should ciosi any mind, that, affei all, 
the so much vaunted genius of 0111 mechanics has been 
expended in the insignificant object of enabling men 
bettei to pick out, arrange, and twist togethei the fibres 
of a vegetable wool, — that it is foi the peiformance of 
tins minute opeiation that so many energies have been 
exhausted, so much capital employed, such stupendous 
6 tructmes leaied, and so last a population trained up, 
— we leply — An object is not insignificant, because the 
operation by which it is effected is minute the first 
want of men m this life, aftei food, is clothing, and as 
this aid enables them to supply it far moie easily and 
cheaply than the old methods of manufacturing, and to 
bring cloths of great elegance and duiability within the 
use of the humble classes, it is an art whose utility is 
mfenoi only to that of agriculture It contributes 
duectly and most materially to the comforts of life 
among all nations whei e manufactures exist, or to winch 
the pioducts of manufacturing industry me conveyed, 
it ministers to the comfort and decency of the poor, as 
well as to the taste and luxury of the rich By 
supplying one of the gieat wants of hfe with a much 
less expenditure of labour than was formeily needed, 
it sets at libeity a larger proportion of the population, 
to cultivate literature, science, and the fine aits To 
this country, the new inventions have bi ought a material 
accession of wealth and powei When it is also lemem- 
bered that the inventions, whose origin I have endea- 
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voured carefully to tiace, are not confined m their 
application to one manufacture, howevei extensive, but 
that they have given nearly the same facilities to the 
woollen, the woisted, the linen, the stocking, and the 
lace manufactures, as to the cotton , and that they have 
spread Horn England to the whole of Europe, to 
America, and to paits of Africa and Asia, it must he 
admitted that the mechanical unpiovements m the art 
of spinning have au impoitance which it is difficult to 
o\ er-estimate By the Gieeks, their authors would 
have heeu thought worthy of deification , noi will the 
enlightened judgment of modems deny that the men to 
whom we owe such inventions deserve to rank among 
die chief benefactors of mankind 

The dissolution of Arkwright’s patent, and the inven- 
tion of the mule, concurred to give the most extraordinary 
impetus to the cotton manufacture Notlung like it has 
been known m any othei great branch of mdustiy 
Capital aud laboui rushed to this manufacture in a 
toneut, atti acted by the unequalled profits which it 
yielded Numerous nulls were elected, and filled with 
water-fiames, aud jennies and moles weie made and set 
to woik with almost incredible lapidity The increase 
ol weavers kept pace with the increase of spmners , aud 
all classes of woikmen m this tiade received extrava- 
gantly high wages , such as weie necessary to draw fiom 
other trades the amount of laboui foi wluch the cotton 
trade offered profitable employment, hut such as it was 
impossible to maintain for any lengthened period 

Within ten years, from 1780 to 1790, the quantity of 
cotton consumed m this country increased nearly five- 
Jold, a& appeals from the following table — 
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Cotton Imported from 1771 to 1790 


Years 

lbs 

Years 

lbs 

& f 1771 to 1775 

4,764,589 

1785 

18,400,384 

1 \ 1776 to 1780 

6,766,613 

1786 

19,475,020 

1781 

5,198,778 

1787 

23,250,268 

1782 

11,828,039 

1788 

20,467,436 

1783 

9,735,663 

1789 

32,576,023 

1784 

11,482,083 

1790 

31,447,605 

It may be interesting to cast a glance ot er 

the whole 

century, and to 

compare the slow pi ogress ol the manu- 

facture befoie 

the mechanical impiovements noth its 

rapid pi ogress 

after wauls. 

as indicated by 

the con- 

sumption of the raw material, and the expoitation of 

the manufactined article 

The following tables have 

been supplied from the Custom-House — 


Cotton Imported from 1701 to 1800 

Years 

lbs 

I ears 

lbs 

1701 

1,985,868 

1751 

2,976,610 

1701 to 1705 (average) 1,170,881 

1764 

3,870,392 

1710 

715,008 

>(•1771 to 1775 

4,764,589 

1720 

1,972,805 

1 [1776 to 1780 

6,766,613 

1730 

1,545,472 

1790 

31,447,60 5 

1741 

1,645,031 

1800 

56,010,732 

British Cottons Exported from 1701 to 1800 


Official Value 


Years. 

£ 

l'ears. 

£ 

1701 

23,253 

1764 

200,354 

1710 

5,698 

1766 

220,759 

1720 

16,200 

1780 

355,060 

1730 

13,524 

1787 

1,101,457 

1741 

20,709 

1790 

1,662,369 

1751 

45,986 

1800 

5,406,501 
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Witlun the fit st fifty years of the cental y, the quantity 
of cotton wool imported seems to have little moie than 
doubled withm the last twenty yeais, it multiplied more 
than eight-Jold The late of piogiession, therefore, was 
ten tunes as great in the lattei period as in the former 1 
Within the first fijly years, the value of the cotton 
exports nearly doubled within the last twenty it multi- 
plied fifteen and a half fold The late of piogiession, 

theiefore, was neaily twenty tunes as gieat m the latter 
period as in the foirnei 1 Such aie the effects of 
Machinery ' 

The purposes for which the cotton was used, in the 


year 1787, are thus stated — 

lbs. 

Calicoes and Muslins 

11,600,000 

Fustians 

6,000,000 

Mixtures with Silk and Linen 

2,000,000 

Hosiery 

1,500,000 

Candle-wicks* 

1,500,000 


22,600,000 


Estimates of the extent and value of the cotton tiado 
were made in a pamphlet, published m 1788, entitled, 
“ An important Crisis in the Calico and Mushn Manu- 
factures of the Country explanied ” These estimates 
have been copied into many other works, f but they 


* The quantity here set down for candle wicks is nearly as great aa the whole 
importation of cotton at the beginning of the century I have no means of ascer- 
taining whether the estimate (whiah appears in a pamphlet published at the time, 
but; as will be seen, having little pretensions to accuracy,) ia correct, but If It 
even approaches to correctness, it leads us to the inference that a considerable pro- 
portion, even of the small imports of 1700 to 1750, may have been used aa 
candle-wicks, and for other minor purpose* 

f Amongst others. Into Atkin's History of Manchester, Macpherton’s Annals of 
CotnmbrOe, Bty an. Edwards!* History of the West Indies, and Eeea’s Cyclopasdia, 
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are preposterously exaggerated They represent the 
whole value of the cotton manufacture, including both 
raw material and laboui, to have been only £200,000 
m 1767, and to have men to £7,500,000 m 1787, 
which would have shewn an mciea.se of moie than 
thirty-seven fold, whilst the mciease m the quantity 
of the raw material consumed was certainly not seven- 
fold! 

The amounts given both foi 1767 and 1787 are 
incorrect, the former being as much undei -rated as the 
latter is over-iated The official retarn just quoted 
shews that the cotton exports in 1706 neie £220,759, 
and, m the same year, Postlethwayt estimated the whole 
value of the cotton goods manujactm cd in England at 
£600,000 these two statements would shew that the 
exports were then nearly in the proportion of one-tfw d of 
the whole value manufactured At the piesent tune the 
exports aie about one-half of the whole value manu- 
factured But suppose that they continued m the 
same proportion m 1787 as in 1766, that is, one-thud 
the official value of the cotton exports m 1787 was 
£1,101,457, which, multiplied by three, would give 
£3,304,371 as the whole value of the cottons manu- 
factured m England The matter will then stand 
thus — 


Even Dr Perclval, of Manchester, suffered himself to be deluded by this 
pamphlet, which was got up la a hurry to assist a popular clamour against the 
admission of India cotton goods , and he copied from It (with acknowledgment) 
into hia “ Observations on Population," the statement which has over since been 
fathered npon himself, namely, that "in 1760 the entire value of all the cotton 
goods manufactured In Great Britain was estimated to amount only to <6200,000 
a year," (ante, p 110 ) It is amusing to trace the progress of these grosa errors, 
which have probably been copied on trust by hundreds of authors, though they 
originated in an ephemeral brochure, — a mere budget of blunders and prejudices. 

2 n 
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Value of English Cotton Manufactures in 
1767 and 1787 


Erroneous Estimate 
1767 £200,000 Y An increase 

1787 7,500,000 j of 37 fold 


Correctod Estimate 

1766 £600,000 ^ An increase 

1787 3,304,371 j of 51 fold 


Instead of an mciease of 37 fold, we see tlieiefore an 
increase of 5& fold , the reality is sufficiently stilling, 
without the aid of exaggeration 

The pamphlet above quoted also calculates the numbei 
of men, women, and children, employed m all the stages 
of the cotton manufacture, m the yeai 1787, os being 
350,000, which is equally incredible, if compaied with 
the small population which must have been engaged m 
the manufacture twenty years before, or with the popu- 
lation it employs at the present time, when the quantity 
of cotton consumed is tlmteen times as great as m 1787 
Mr M‘Culloch, m 1831, estimated the number of 
weavers, spmneis, bleachers, &c employed m the cotton 
trade m Great Britain, at 833,000,* which is probably 
near the truth, but it cannot be supposed that the 
number of persons m the tiade only little moie than 
doubled within the forty-four years, horn 1787 to 1831, 
when the consumption of the raw material increased 
eleven-fold during the same penod At the beginning 
of the year 1785, Mr Pitt, when defending the new 
cotton duty, estimated the numbei of persons employed 
in all branches of the cotton manufacture at 80,000 f 
As this estimate was made immediately after a searching 


* M'CulIoch’a Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, p 416 
t Barnard's Parliamentary Debates, April 20, 1785 
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parliamentary investigation into the condition of the 
cotton manufacture, it is likely to Lave been tolerably 
accuiate , but it was the estimate foi the year 1 784, when 
the importation of cotton was only 11,482,083 lbs , not 
foi 1785 In 1787 — the mteival having been a period 
of the most extraordinary increase — the quantity of 
cotton impoited was 23,250,268 lbs Suppose, then, 
that the number of hands increased in proportion to the 
mciease in the consumption of the law material, and 
from these elements of calculation we should find that 
the hands employed in the cotton manufacture m 1787 
weie 162,000 

It is probable that the statement of the numbei of 
cotton-mills, made m tlus pamphlet, would approach to 
correctness It is as follows — 


Number of Cotton-Mills in Greai Britain, 
in 1787 


In Lancashire 41 

Derbyshire 22 

Nottinghamshire 17 

Yorkshire 1 1 

Cheshire 8 

Staffordshire 7 

Westmoreland 5 

Berkshire 2 

Rest of England 6 


In England 119 

In Scotland, Wales, and 

Isle of Man 24 


Flintshire 3 

Pembrokeshire I 

Lanarkshire 4 

Renfrewshire 4 

Perthshire 3 

Edinburghshire 2 

Rest of Scotland 6 

Isle of Man 1 


24 


143 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE STEAM-ENGINE, POWER-LOOM, ETC 


Disadvantages of water power, — The steam engine — History of the steam-engine j 
Solomon da Caus, David Ramseye, Marquis of Worcester, Captain Savery, 
Newcomen, Beighton — James Watt studies to remedy the defects of the steam- 
engine succeedj — His patent in 1709 — Brilliant era of British science and 
Invention — Watt connects himself with Boulton — Act to secure his patent for 
25 years — HU improvements described. — First reciprocating engine orected in 
1782 — Applied to cotton Bpinning — Great importance of the steam engine- — 
Improvements in weaving — History of the power-loom, — Rev Dr Cartwright, 
• — Dressing machine of Johnson and Radcliffe — Power loom succeeds — Number 
of power looms in Groat Britain — The willow, scutching machine and spreading 
machine — Review of the processes of manufacturing — The cotton mill a grand 
triumph of science 


Amazing as is the progress which had taken place in the 
cotton manufactuie prior to 1790, it would soon have 
found a check upon its farther extension, if a power more 
efficient than water had not been discoveied to move the 
machinery The building of mills m Lancashire must 
have ceased, when all the available fall of the streams 
had been appropriated The manufacture might indeed 
have spread to other counties, as it has done to some 
extent , but it could not have flourished in any district 
where coed as well as watei was not to be found, and the 
diffusion of the mills ovei a wide space would have been 
unfavourable to the division of labour, the perfection of 
machine-making, and the cheapness of conveyance 
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At this period a power was happily discovered, of 
almost umveisal application and unlimited extent, adapted 
to every locality where fuel was cheap, and available 
both to make machines and to work them, both to pro- 
duce goods, and to convey them by land and water 
This powei was the steam-engine, which, though not an 
invention of that age, was first made of great and 
extensive utility by the genius of James Watt 

The fiist thought of employing the expansive 
force of steam as a mechanical power is believed to 
have been entertained by Solomon de Caus, engineer to 
Louis XIII , who pioposed the raising of water by steam 
as a philosophical principle, in a book written m 1815, 
after he had been m England, m the suite of the Elector 
Palatine, who married the daughter of Tames I In 1630, 
Chailes I granted a patent to David Ramseye, a gloom 
of the pnvy chamber, foi nine articles of invention, two 
of which seem to indicate the origin of the steam-engine, 
viz “To raise water fiom low pitts, by fire,” and “To 
laise water fiom low places, and mynes, and coal pits, 
by a new waie never yet m use.”* These facts take 
away from the uigemous Marquis of Worcester the 
honour which has generally been ascribed to him, of 
having fiist apphed Bteam as a mechanical power In 
the “ Century of Inventions,” published by that eccentric 
nobleman in 1663, theie is the most distinct statement 
of the immense power of steam, which he had proved by 
its bursting a cannon, and which he had apphed to the 
producing of fountains forty feet high The first person 
who constructed a machine m which steam was success- 
fully turned to purposes of usefulness, was Captain 


Rymef’i Feeders, Vol XIX. p 189 
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Savery,* who obtained a patent on tbe 25tb July, 1698, 
foi Ins invention This engine was thought of so much 
importance, that an act of pailiament was passed, 10 and 
11 William III c 31, “ for the encomagement of a 
new invention, by Thomas Savery, for raising water, 
and occasioning motion to all soils of mill-woik, by the 
impellent foice of fiie ” Befoie he obtained Ins patent, 
Savory had erected several steam-engines to pump 
water out of the Cornish mines, and had published a 
description of the machine in a book, entitled “ The 
Miner's Ft lend," in 1696 This engine, though very 
ingenious, had many defects, the principal of which 
were, that it occasioned a gieat waste of steam and fuel, 
and, horn its limited powers, could only be applied in 
certain situations A material improvement was made 
in it by Thomas Newcomen, an ingenious nonmonger 
at Daitmouth, m Devonshire, who came to an agree- 
ment with Savery, and obtained a jomt patent with turn 
for tbe new engine m 1705 Mi Beighton, m 1717, 
snnplified the movements of the machine, without 
changing its principle, and, after his tune, no consi- 
derable improvement was made till 1769 

James Watt, a native of Greenock, was brought up as 
a makei of philosophical instruments m Glasgow and 
London, and settled in Glasgow in 1757 He was 
appointed installment makei to the umveisity, and thus 
became acquainted with Di B!ack,piofessor ol medicine 
and lecturei on chemistry m that institution, who, about 
this time, published his important and beautiful discovery 
of latent heat The knowledge of this doctrine led Watt 
to reflect on the prodigious waste of heat in the steam- 

* S a, very obtained the title of Captain, by which he ia aiway* known, from the 
CorhUh miner*, who are in the habit of giving it to the head engineer*. 
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engine, where steam was used merely for the purpose of 
cieatmg a vacuum in the cyhndei under the piston, and 
for that end was condensed in the cyhndei itself, — the 
piston bemg then forced down solely by atmospheric 
pressure The cylinder was therefoie alternately warmed 
by the steam, and cooled by the admission of cold water 
to condense the steam , and when the steam was leadnnt- 
ted aftei the cooling piocess, much of it was instantly 
condensed by the cold cyhndei, and a great waste of 
the steam took place of eomse, theie was an equal 
waste of the fuel winch produced the steam, and this 
rendeied the use of the maclmie very costly 

It happened that Watt was employed, m the year 
1703, to repiui a small woikmg model of Newcomen’s 
steam-engme foi Piofessoi Andeisou He saw its 
defects, and studied how to remedy them He peiceived 
the vast capabilities of an engme, moved by so poweihil 
an agent as steam, if that agent could bo propeily 
apphed His scientific knowledge, as well as lus 
mechanical ingenuity, was called foith, all the resoui ces 
of his sagacious and philosophical mind were devoted to 
the task, and aftei years of patient labom and costly 
experiments, which nearly exhausted his means, he 
succeeded in removing every difficulty, and makrng the 
steam-engine the most valuable instrument for the appli- 
cation of powei, which the world has ever known 

It is not a little lemaikable that his patent, “ for 
lessening the consumption of steam and fuel in fhe 
engines,” should have been taken out m the same yeai 
as Alkwnght’s patent for spinning with rollers, namely, 
1709 — one of the most brilliant eias m the annals of 
British genius , — when Black and Priestley were 
makin g their great discoveries m science, when Hai- 
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greaves, Aikwnght, and Watt revolutionized the pio- 
cosses of manufactures, when Smeaton and Brindley 
executed piodigies of engineering art, when the senate 
was illuminated by Buike and Fox, Chatham and 
Mansfield, when Johnson and Goldsmith, Reid and 
Beattie, Hume, Gibbon, and Adam Smith, adorned the 
walks of philosophy and letters 

The patent of 1769 did not mclude all Watt’s im- 
provements He connected himself m 1775 with Mi 
Boulton, of Soho, Birmingham, a gentleman of wealth, 
enterprise, and mechanical talent, and, having made 
still furthei improvements m the steam-engine, an Act ot 
parliament was passed the same year, vesting in him 
“ the sole use and property of certain steam-engines (or 
fire-engines) of his invention, thioughout his majesty’s 
dominions,” for the extraordinary term of twenty-five 
years * So comprehensive was the Act, that it pre- 
vented others from making steam-engines which con- 
tamed improvements of then own, if their engines 
condensed the steam in a sepaiate vessel tins was the 
foundation of Watt’s improvements, and it was so great 
an nnpiovement, that no person could without immense 


* The reasons for this great favour shewn to Mr Watt are thus stated in the 
act 11 James Watt has expended great part of his fbrtuno in making experiments 
to improve steam engines i but on accouht of the difficulties in execution, could 
not complete his invantion before the end of 1774, when he finished some large 
engines, which have succeeded. In order to make those engines with accuracy, at 
moderate price*, a large sura must be previously expended in mills and apparatus , 
and as several years and repeated proofs will be required before the public can be 
fWly convinced of their interest to adopt the invention, the term of the patent may 
elapse before he Is recompensed By famishing mechanical power at less expense, 
and In more convenient forma than hitherto, his engines may be of great utility In 
many great Works and manufactures, yet he cannot carry his invention Into that 
complete execntion that will render It of the highest utility of which it U capable, 
Unle*a the term be prolonged, and hi* property in the invention secured in 
Scotland, as well as fa England and the colonies.” 
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disadvantage dispense witli it Watt, therefore, took 
up his position in a narrow pass, which he was able to 
defend against a host , and he kept the whole business of 
making steam-engines to himself, deterring all mvadeis 
of Ins privilege by instantly commencing piosecutions 
He eiyoyed his patent for moie than thnty years, horn 
1769 to 1800 and, though it was piobably unproductive 
for the fust ten years, it afteiwaids pioduced him a 
large fortune, so that he retired iioin business a wealthy 
man, on the expiration of the exclusive pn\ liege The 
monopoly was much inoie extended than any legis- 
lature ought to have granted , but it must be allowed 
that no man could have bettei dcseived oi better 
used it 

Watt laboured incessantly to perfect this important 
and complicated engine, and took out three other patents 
m 1781, 1782, and 1784, foi great and essential im- 
provements The tlnee great improvements which he 
made in the steam-engine aie thus briefly described 
1st The condensation of the steam in a separate vessel 
this increased the original poweis of the engine, giving 
to the atmospheric pressure, and to the counter-weight, 
then full energy, while, at the same tune, the waste of 
steam was greatly diminished 2d The employment of 
steam pressure, mstead of that of the atmospheie tins 
accomplished a still fuither diminution of the waste, and 
was fertile in advantages, as it rendered the machine 
more manageable, particularly by enabling the opcratoi 
at ail times, and without trouble, to suit the powei of 
the engine to its load of work, howevei variable and 
inci easing The thud improvement was the double 

impulse, which may be consideied as the finishing touch 
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gi\ en to the engine, by which its action is rendered 
nearly as uniform as the watex -wheel 

Up to the tune of Watt, and indeed up to the yeai 
1782, the steam-engine had been almost exclusively 
used to pump watei out of mines He peifected its 
mechanism, so as to adapt it to the pioduction of lotative 
motion and the working of machinery, and the first 
engine of that kiud nas erected by Boulton and Watt 
at Bradley non-woiks, m that year The first engine 
which they made for a cotton mill was m the works of 
Messrs Robinsons, of Papplewick, m Nottinghamslure, 
in the year 1785 An atmospheric engine had been 
put up by Messis Arkwright and Simpson for then’ 
cotton mill on Shude-hill, Manchestei, in 1783 but it 
was not till 1789 that a steam-engine was erected by 
Boulton and Watt in that town for cotton spinning, 
when they made one for Mi Dnnkwater noi did Sir 
Rich aid Aikwnght adopt the new invention till 1790, 
when he had one of Boulton and Watt’s engines put up 
m a cotton mill at Nottingham In Glasgow, the first 
steam-engine foi cotton spinning was set up foi Messrs 
Scott and Stevenson, in 1792 So truly had it been 
predicted m the Act of 1775, that “seveial yeais, and 
repeated proofs, would be required befoie the public 
would be fully convinced of their interest to adopt the 
invention ” But when the uni mailed advantages of 
the steam-engine, as a moving force for all kinds 
of machinery, came to be generally known, it was 
rapidly adopted thioughout the kingdom, and foi every 
purpose requiring great and steady power The number 
of engines m use m Manchester, befoie the year 
1800, was probably 32, and their power 430 horse; 
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an<l it Leeds there were 20 engines, of 270 lioise- 
pouei * 

By some miters, who have not remarked the wondeiful 
spring winch had been given to the cotton manufacture 
before the steam-engine was applied to spinning 
machine ry, too gieat stress has been laid upon tins 
engine, as if it had almost created the manufacture 
This was not the case The spinning machineiy created 
the cotton manufacture But this branch of industry 
has unquestionably been extended by means of the 
steam-engme far beyond the limi t, winch it could other- 
wise have reached , and now the steam-engme stands m 
the same relation to the spinning maclnnes, as the heart 
does to the aims, bands, and fingeis, m the human 
frame ,'| the lattei perform eveiy task of dexterity and 
labour, the former supplies them mill all their vital 
energy Without the steam-engme, Mancbestei and 
Glasgow would not have approached to their present 
greatness £ 


* Farey on the Steam Engine, p 054. 

f VoilS. la plus merveilleuse de toutes lea machines j le mecanisme retserabte & 
celui des animaux Laehaleur est le pnncipe de son movement, il te fait dans 
tea dlffdrens tuyaux une circulation, comrae cells du sang dans lets velnes, ajant 
ties valvules qui s'ouvrent et se ferment Apropos j cHe se nourrit, s dvacue d’elle 
mAme dons dea temp* regies, et tire de ton traiail tout ct qu il lui faut poor 
subsiater/’ — Betidor^ Architecture HijdrauUquc 

J Mr Kennedy makes the following remarks on the effects of the steam-engine 
In his paper " On the Rise and Progres* of the Cotton Trade ”■ — “ About this time 
(1790) Mr Watt’s steam engine began to be understood and introduced into this 
part of the kingdom, and it was applied to the turning of these various machine*, 
(the spinning machinery) In consequence of this, waterfalls became of lea* 
value | andj instead of carrying the people to the power, it was found preferable to 
plpce the power among the people, wherever it was most wanted The Intro- 
duction of this admirable machine imparted new life to the cotton trade Its 
inexhaustible power, and uniform regularity ol motion, supplied wlmt was mo»t 
urgently wanted at the time and the scientific principle* and excellcut workmanship 
displayed in its construction, led those who were interested in this trade to make 
many and great improvements in their machines and apparatus for bleaching, 
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The spirit of improvement, which hail earned the 
spinning machinery to so high a degree of perfection, 
was next directed to the weaving department, and did 
not rest till that operation, as well as spinning, was 
perfoimed hy machinery A loom, moved by water- 
powei, had been contrived by M de Gennes so far back 
as the seventeenth century , it is described in the Plulo- 
sophical Transactions of the Royal Society for 1078, 
(vol H p 439, of Di Hutton’s Abridgment,) as “ a 
new eugnie to make linen cloth without the help of an 
artificer and the description given of its advantages 
deserves to be quoted, from the resemblance between 
the advantages which that loom professed to attain, 
and those which the modern power-loom actually does 
attain — 


“ The advantages of tins machine are these — I That one mill 
alone will set ten or twelve of these looms at work 2 The cloth 
may be made of what breadth you please, or at least much broader 
than any which has been hitherto made 3 There wdl he fewer 
knots in the cloth, since the threads will not break so fast as in 
other looms, because the shuttle that breaks the greater part can 
never touch them In short, the work will be carried on quicker 
and at less expense, since, instead of several workmen, which are 
required m making of very large cloths, one boy will serve to tie 
the threads of several looms as fast as they break, and to order the 
quills m the shuttle ” 


dyeing, and printing, as well as for spinning Had It not been fbr this now 1 
accession of power and icienttflc mechanism, the cotton trade would have been 
stunted in Its growth, and, compared With Its present state, must havo become an 
object only of luluor Importance In a national point of view And, 1 believe, the 
effects of the steam engine have been nearly the same in the Iron, woollen, and 
Ilex trades.” — Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
Vot, in second series, p IS?, 
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It is probable that tins machine, from its unwieldy 
construction, did not secure m practice the advantages 
which it promised in theory, as it is not known to have 
ever come into use About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a swivel-loom was invented by M Vauconson , 
and m 1765 a weaving factory, piobably filled with those 
looms, was erected by Mi Gartside, at Manchester, 
but no advantage was lealized, as a man was 1 equated to 
superintend each loom 

In 1785 the Rev Dr Edmund Cartv right, of Hol- 
landei-house, Kent, (brothei of Major Cartwright, the 
well-known advocate of ladical lefomi,) invented a 
power-loom, which may be legarded as the poicnt of 
that now m use The cnuunstances which led to the 
invention have been thus described in a lettei from 
himself to Mi Baunatyne, inserted m the Encyclopedia 
Bntanmca — 


“ Happening to be at Matlock in the summer of 1784, I fell in 
company with some gentlemen of Manchester, when the conver- 
sation turned on Arkwright's spinning machinery One of the 
company observed, that as soon as Arkwright’s paterit expired, so 
many mills would be erected, and so much cotton spun, that hands 
never could be found to weave it To thiB observation I replied, 
that Arkwright must then set his wits to work to invent a weaving 
mill This brought on a conversation on tire subject, m which the 
Manchester gentlemen unanimously agreed that the thing was 
impracticable , and, m defence of their opinion, they adduced 
arguments which I certainly was incompetent to answer, or even to 
comprehend, being totally ignorant of the subject, having never at 
that time seen a person weave I controverted, however, the 
impracticability of the tiling by remarking, that there hail lately 
been exhibited in London an automaton figure which played at 
chess. Now you will not assert, gentlemen, said I, that it is more 
difficult to construct a machine that shall weave, than one which 
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shall make all the variety of moves which are required in that 
complicated game 

“ Some little time afterwards, a particular circumstance recalling 
this conversation to my mind, it struck me that, as m plain weaving, 
according to the conception I then had of the business, there could 
only be three movements, which were to follow each other in succes- 
sion, there would be little difficulty m producing and repeating them 
Full of these ideas, I immediately employed a carpenter and smith 
to carry them into effect As soon os the machine was finished, 
I got a weaver to put in the warp, which was of such materials as 
sail-cloth 13 usually made of To my great delight, a piece of 
cloth, such as it was, was the produce As I had never before 
turned my thoughts to any thing mechanical, either in theory or 
practice, nor had ever seen a loom at work, or knew any thing of 
its construction, you will readily suppose that my first loom was a 
most rude piece of machinery The warp was placed perpen- 
dicularly, the reed fell with the weight of at least half a hundred- 
weight, and the springs which threw the shuttle were strong enough 
to have thrown a Congreve rocket In short, it required the 
strength of two powerful men to work the machine at a slow rate, 
and only for a short time Conceiving, in my great simplicity, 
that I had accomplished all that was required, I then secured what 
I thought a most valuable property, by a patent, 4th of April, 1785 
This being done, I then condescended to see how other people 
wove , and you will gues3 my astonishment, when I compared their 
easy modes of operation with mine Availing myself, however, of 
what I then saw, I made a loom, m its general principles nearly as 
they are now made But it was not till the year 1787 that I com- 
pleted my invention, when I took out my last weaving patent, 
August 1st of that year ” 

Di Caxtwnght was led by his invention to undertake 
manufacturing with power-looms at Doncastei , hut the 
concern was unsuccessful, and he at length abandoned 
it* He afterwards obtained other patents foi wool- 
combing, m which he was as unfoitunate as m his 
power-loom, although an Act was passed m 1801, pro- 
longing the latter patents. Though he had a handsome 
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paternal fortune, bis affairs became mextncably em- 
banassed , but be was more fortunate than most 
inventors, in obtaining from parbament, in 1809, a 
grant of £10,000, as a reward for bis ingenuity 

About 1700, Messrs Gnmsbaw, of Gorton, under a 
licence from Dr Cartwngbt, erected a weaving factoiy 
at Knott Mills, Manchester and attempted to improve 
the power-loom, at gieat cost to themselves They did 
not succeed , and, the factory being burnt down, they 
abandoned the undertaking In 1794, a power-loom 
was invented by Mr Bell, of Glasgow, which was like- 
wise abandoned On the 6th of June, 1796, Mi Robert 
Miller, of Glasgow, took out a patent ioi a machine 
of tins natuie, which a spuited individual, Mi Tohn 
Monteitb, adopted in 1801, and fitted up a mill at 
Pollokshaws, Glasgow", with tw r o bundled looms It 
was seveial years before the business was made to 
answer 

The great obstacle to the success of the power-loom 
was, that it was necessary to stop the maclnne fre- 
quently, m older to diess the warp as it unrolled from 
the beam , which operation lequned a man to be 
employed for each loom, so that there was no saving of 
expense This difficulty was happily removed, by the 
invention of an extremely ingenious and effectual mode 
of dressing the warp bejoie it was placed in the loom 

The dressing-machine was pioduced by Messrs Rad- 
cliffe and Ross, cotton manufacturers, of Stockport, but 
they took out the patent m the name of Thomas Jolmson, 
of Bredbury, a weaver in their employment, to whose 
inventive talent the machine was chiefly owing Mr, 
William Radcliffe, who had conceived the utmost alarm 
at the consequences of exporting cotton-yam, and who 
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spent a considerable part of Ins life m endeavours to 
prevent it, justly thought that the most effectual way of 
securing for tins country the manufacturing of the yarn, 
was to enable the English to excel as much m weaving 
as they did in spuming He saw the obstacles to the 
accomplishment of this object, hut, being a man of 
determined purpose, he shut himself up m his mill, ou 
the 2d of January, 1802, with a number of weaveis, 
joiners, tumeis, and other workmen, and lesolved to 
produce some great improvement Two yeais weie 
spent in experiments He had foi his assistant Thomas 
Johnson, an ingenious but dissipated young man, to 
whom he explained what he wanted, and whose fertile 
invention suggested a great variety of expedients, so 
that he obtained the name of the “ conjuroi” among Ins 
fellow - woikmen Johnson’s genius, and Radcliffe’s 
judgment and perseverance, at length produced the 
dressing - machme , an admuable invention, without 
which the powei-loom could scaicely have been len- 
deied efficient 

The piocess is thus bnefly described — “ The yarn is 
first wound from the cop upon bobbins, by a ivinding- 
machme, ru which opeiation it is passed tlnough water, 
to mcrease its tenacity The bobbins aie then put upon 
the warping-mill, and the web warped fiorn them upon 
a beam belonging to the dressing-fiame Fiorn this 
beam, placed now m tire diessmg-frame, the warp is 
Wound upon the weaving-beam, hut, m its progress to 
it, passes through a hot dressing of starch It is then 
compressed between two rollers, to free it from the 
moisture it had imbibed with the dressing, and drawn 
ovei a succession of tm cylinders heated by steam, to 
dry it j during the whole of this last part of its progless 
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being lightly brushed as it moves along, and fanned by 
rapidly levolvmg fanneis ”* The dressing heie spoken 
of is merely a size 01 paste made of flour and Mater,-) 
now generally used cold , and the use of it is, to make 
the mmute fibres, which, as it weie, feather the yam, 
adheie closely to it, so that the warp may be smooth like 
catgut The brushes essentially aid m smoothing the 
yarn, and distributing the size equally ovei it , and by 
means of the fan and the heated cylinders the wurp is 
so soon dried, that it is wound upon the beam foi the 
loom within a very shoit space aftei passing through 
tho trough of paste Tins maclnne, from the regulauty 
and neatness of its motions, and its peifect efficacy, is 
equally beautiful aud valuable 

Radcliffe and his paitnei took out foui patents in the 
years 1803 and 1804 , two of them foi a useful improve- 
ment in the loom, — the taking up of the cloth by the 
motion of the lathe , and the other two foi tho new 
mode of warping and dressing Jolmson, m whose 
name they were taken out, received by deed the 'sum 
of £50 m consideration of his sei vices, and continued 
m then employment Radchffe’s uiiTenutted devotion 
to the perfecting of this apparatus, aud other unfor- 
tunate circumstances, caused the affons of his concern 
to fall mto derangement He failed twice or three 
times , and he was as unsuccessful m his well-meant, 
but foolish and pertinacious opposition to the expoita- 


* Encyclopedia Brltanmca, " Cotton Manufacture ‘ 

t The consumption of floor in the cotton manufhctnre is estimated at not lees 
than 42,301,584 lbs* a year, or 215,824 barrels (of 198 lbs ) or 170,260 loads (of 
240 lbs. each.) — Bum’i Commercial Olance for 1832 Bengal flour, an article 
lately Introduced Into this country, is found to answer well for dressing 

2 G 
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tion of yam, as m his private undertakings His book, 
entitled, “ Ongin of the new System of Manufacture, 
commonly entitled £ Power-Loom Weaving,’ and the 
purposes for which this system was invented and 
brought into use, fully explained m a Naiiative, con- 
taining William Radcliffe’s Struggles through 
Life, to remove the Cause which has brought this 
Country to its present crisis , written by himself — 
1828 displays a mind naturally shrewd and bold, but 
invincibly obstinate and contracted 

The dressmg-maclune itself has now m some estab- 
lishments been superseded, and the warp is dressed m 
a shortei and simpler way by an impioved sizing 
apparatus 

By the aid of Johnson and Radcliffe’s invention, the 
power-loom became available A patent for another 
powei-loom was taken out m 1803, by Mr H Horrocks, 
cotton manufacturer, ot Stockport, which he further 
nnpioved, and took out subsequent patents m 1805 and 
1813 One of the principal improvements m this loom, 
the mode of taking up the cloth, Radcliffe states to have 
been copied from his hand-loom, and to have been the 
invention of Thomas Johnson Mr Peter Marsland, 
of Stockport, an enterprising spmner, took out a patent 
for a powei -loom, with a double ciank, m 1806, but 
from its complexity, it was not adopted by any one but 
himself. Superior cloth, however, was made by it 
Horrocks’ s loom is the one which has now come into 
general use it is constructed entirely of iron, and is a 
neat, compart, and simple machine, moving with great 
rapidity, and ot cupymg so little space, that several 
hundieds pay be worked in a single room of a large 
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factoiy * Honocks, sharing the common destiny of mven- 
tois, failed, and sunk into poverty This letaided the 
adoption of the machine , but, independently of this, the 
power-loom and dressing-machine came very slowly into 
favoui In 1813, there were not more than one hundred 
of the lattei machines, and 2400 of the fonnei in use 
Yet tins was enough to alarm the hand-loom weavers, 
who, attributing to machinery the distress caused by 
the Orders in Council and the American war, made 
riotous opposition to all new machines, and broke the 
power-looms set up at West Houghton, Middleton, and 
other places Neveitheless, the great value of the 
power-loom having now been proved, it was adopted by 
many manufactuieis, both m England and Scotland , 
and it will, no doubt, m time supeisede the hand-loom 
The rapidity with which the powei -loom is coming into 
use is proved by the following table, the particulars of 
which weie stated by R. A Slaney, Esq , M P , m the 
house of commons, ou the 13th of May, 1830, and 
wluch rest on the authority of Mr Kennedy — 

NumbeU of Power-Looms in England and 



Scotland 



In 1820 

In 1829 

In England 

12,150 

45,500 

In Scotland 

2,000 

10,000 

Total 

14,150 

55,500 


* The plates, containing four views of the power loom, are from drawings 
kindly furnished me by Messrs. Sharp, Roberts, and Co , machine makers, 
Manchester, and shew the loom In Its moat improved state, as manufactured by 
them, for plain work, hut there are scarcely two establishments In which looms 
are fitted up alike in all their parte i for, as there is a gr 0 * 1 ^wety of modes of 
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This numbei would appear to have been somewhat 
under-rated Di Cleland states, that m 1828, the 
Glasgow manufactureis had m opeiation, in that city 
and elsewhere, 10,783 steam-looniB, and 2,060 more in 
prepaiation, total 12,843 he supposes there was an 
increase of 10 per cent between 1828 and 1832, which 
would make the numbei 14,127 m the latter year 
This is independent of other parts of Scotland, uncon- 
nected with Glasgow In 1833 evidence was given 
before the Commons’ Committee on Manufactures, 
Commeice, &c that “ m the whole of Scotland theie 
were 14,970 steam-looms ” We may, therefore, safely 
take the number of power-looms m Scotland at the pre- 
sent time at 1 6,000 

In England the gieat mciease took place during the 
years of speculation, 1824 and 1826 , and comparatively 
few powei-loom mills were built betwixt that time and 
1832 But m 1832, 1833, and the former part of 1834, 
the trade has been rapidly extending , many mills have 
been budt, and mauy spinners have added power-loom 
factories to then spinning mills * Mr Kennedy’s 
estimate m 1829 was piobably too low for England as 
well as for Scotland At all events there are good 
leasons for believing that there must now be 86,000 

effecting each or ail of the different movements, particularly that for throwing the 
•buttle* the combination* arc constantly varied, according to the judgment or 
caprice of masters or managers The power-loom is also seen In operation in the 
view of u Power-Loom Weaving, ” taken by Mr Allom, from one of the room* in 
the large mill of Messrs. Swalnaon, Blrley, & Co , near Preston 

* Mr Wm R, Greg, an extensive spinner and manufacturer at Bury, gave 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Common*, on Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Shipping, (7th August, 1833,) that “ the number of power-looma 
htyl very materially IncTeated of late years in and about Bury," and also at Stock- 
port, polfop, Ashton, and in Cheshire He stated that he did Hot know ahy 
person who waa now building a spinning mill without addition of a ^wer-ioom 
mill, (ttepbrt, p« 677 ) 
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powei -looms in England This conclusion is deduced 
fiom a computation of the number of woikmen employed 
m powei -loom weaving, founded on actual i etums 
obtained by the factory commissioner fiom the cotton 
nulls in Laucashue and Cheshne The particulars of 
the estimate will be given m a futuie chapter, and it 
will he seen that the estimate has been made m a spirit 
the reverse of exaggeration It is also supported by the 
calculations of Mi Bannatyne, and Messrs Samuel 
Greg and Co , the spinners and manufacturers, of Bury 
At the present time, the machine-makers of Lancashire 
are makmg power-looms with the gieatest rapidity, and 
they cannot he made sufficiently fast to meet the de- 
mands of the manufactuiers The result we have 

arrived at is as follows — 

Estimated Number of Power Looms in Great 
Britain, in 1833 
In England 85,000 

In Scotland 15,000 

Total 100,000 

While the number of powei -looms has been multi- 
plying so fast, the hand-looms employed in the cotton 
manufacture are believed not to have diminished 
between 1820 and 1834, but rather to have increased 
In the former year they were estimated by Mr Ken- 
nedy at 240,000 In 1833, Mr James Gnmshaw, a 
spinner and manufacturer, of Colne, gave Ins opinion, 
before the Committee of the Commons, on Manufactures, 
Ac , that the number of hand-loom cotton wear era in 
the kingdom was about 250,000, (p 008) , whilst Mr 
Geoige Smith, manufacturer, of Manchester, estimated 
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them at only 200,000 (p 566 ) In the present yeai 
(1834) seveial intelligent workmen and manufacturers 
from Glasgow gave evidence to the Commons’ Com- 
mittee “ on Hand-Loom Weavers,” that theie wei e 

45.000 oi 50,000 hand-loom cotton weavers m Scotland 
alone * As the woikmen had good means of obtaining 
information, from their associations and clubs, this 
statement seems worthy of ciedit, and it is suppoited 
by the evidence before the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, &c f But if so, the numbei of weaveis in Eng- 
land must amount to at least 200,000 It is generally 
estimated that the Scotch manufacture employs about 
one-seventh as many hands as the English, the quantity 
of yam spun in Scotland is only one-ninth or one-tenth 
of that spun in England, but some of the English yam 
is sent to Glasgow, Paisley, &c to be woven, and the 
numbei of weavers m Scotland is undoubtedly greater, 
in propoition to the spmneis, than m England If, 
however, we allow the English hand-loom weavers to be 
only foui tunes as numerous as the Scotch, this must 
be considered a model ate estimate, and this will 
justify me m agreeing m opinion with Mi Gnmshaw, 
that the number of hand-loom weavers in the cotton 
manufactme m Gieat Britain must be at least 

250.000 Though the whole number of hand-loom 
weavers has probably rathei increased than diminished 
of late years, from the tiainmg up ot clnldien to the occu- 
pation of their fathers, as well as from the influx of new 
hands to an employment so easily learnt, yet theie 
are not a few places m Lancashire and Cheshne, 
where the hand-loom cotton-weaveis have turned to the 

* SeeRdport, the evidence of William Buchanan, Thoi. D&vtdshn, Esq and 
Hugh Machines. 

■f See Report on VanufactnreF, Sic (1S33,) p. 008 
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weaving of silk, as at Leigh, Middleton, fke , 01 have 
found employment in the power-loom and spinning 
factories, as at Stayley-bndge, Hyde, Oldham, Bury, 
Macclesfield, &c , and it is earnestly to be desired that 
the whole numbei should be thus tranafened to other 
blanches of industry, as they have no prospect ftom 
continuing to toil at the hand-loom, but increasing 
miseiy and degradation 

The powei-loom has hitheito been principally 
employed in weaving cotton goods, and particularly 
calicoes and fustians , for, although this machine has foi 
moi e than ten years been well adapted foi weaving all 
kinds of plain silk, hnen, woollen, and worsted goods, 
and all patterns of those fabrics not lequiring more than 
twelve heddles and twelve sheds, and in some patterns 
upwards of thirty sheds, and of worlang with one 01 two 
shuttles, yet it is compaiatively little used m any of those 
manufactures 

The advantages of the steam-loom and dressing-frame 
have been thus stated — Before the invention of the 
dressing-frame, one weaver was required to each steam- 
loom , at piesent a hoy or girl, fourteen 01 fifteen years 
of age, can manage two steam-looms, and with then 
help can weave three and a half tunes as much cloth as 
the best hand-weavei The best hand-weaveis seldom 
pioduce a piece of uniform evenness, indeed, it is next 
to impossible foi them to do so, because a weaker or 
stronger blow with the lathe immediately alters the 
thickness of the cloth , and after an interruption of some 
hours, the most experienced weaver finds it difficult to 
recommence with a blow of precisely the same force as 
the one with which he left off In steam-looms the 
lathe gives a steady, certain blow, and, when once iegu- 
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lated by the engineer, moves with the greatest precision 
from the beginning to the end of the piece Cloth 
made by these looms, when seen by those manufactuieis 
who employ hand-weavers, at once excites adrnn ation, 
and a consciousness that their own workmen cannot 
equal it ”* 

Since this statement was published (m 1823,) the 
power-loom has been fruthei impioved, or at least its 
motion has been accelerated, so that the comparison 
between the hand-loom weaver and the power-loom 
weaver will now be still more to the disadvantage of the 
former The following is furnished by a manufactuiei, 
as a correct statement of the advance which has been 
made — 

“ A very good hand weaver, 25 or 30 years of age, will weave 
two pieces of 9-8ths shirtings per week, each 24 yards long, con- 
taining tOO shoots of weft in an inch, the reed of the cloth being 
a 44 Bolton count, and the warp and weft 40 hanks to the lb 

“ In 1823, a steam-loom, weaver, about 15 years of age, attending 
two looms, could weave seven similar pieces in a week 

“ In 1826, a steam-loom weaver, about 15 years of age, attending 
to two looms, could weave twelve similar pieces in a week , some 
could weave fifteen pieces 

“ In 1833, a steam-loom weaver, from 15 to 20 years of age, 
assisted by a girl about 12 years of age, attending to four looms, 
can weave eighteen similar pieces in a week , some can weave 
twenty pieces ” 

A machine for making cards has within a few yeais 
been introduced from America, and made the subject of 
a patent by Mi Dyei, of Manchester, the patentee of 
the tube-frame The process is remaikahly beautiful 
and rapid The wire which is to form the teeth of the card 
is drawn from a reel by the machine, a sufficient portion 

* Guest’s History of the Cotton Manufacture, p. 4G 
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cut off to make a pan of teeth, and that portion bent 
so as to form two teeth projecting m the same direction, 
the sheet of leather, winch is also moved along at a 
ceitam rate, has two holes drilled m it, to leceive 
the teeth , the teeth of wn e are immediately inserted, 
and bent downwards at the proper angle, and thus the 
operation is completed, not leqnnmg more time foi 
all the processes than a tailoi requires foi each stitch 
taken by Ins needle, and the whole is pel formed by 
machinery without the intervention of human hands 
The advantage of this machine is m making caids 
cheaper than those made by hand the cards aie said 
not to he better, if so good 

Before quitting the subject of the machines used in 
die cotton manufacture, it will be proper briefly to 
mentiou three machines used in the eaily stages, pre- 
vious to the process of carding When die cotton wool 
comes to England, horn the very gieat pressure to 
which it has been subjected m packing, it is m hard 
matted lumps 3 and it also contams seeds and dirt It 
is, therefore, put into a machine, called the willow, 
which, by its revolving spikes, tears open the cotton, 
and, by the blast of a poweiful fan, frees it from most of 
its dirt and seeds It is then taken to the scutching 
machine , — a moat useful machine, foi more completely 
ope ning and cle anin g the cotton, invented by Mr 
Snodgrass, of Glasgow, m 1797, and introduced into 
Mancheatei about 1808 oi 1809 by Mr James 
Kennedy , in which the cotton is subjected to be beaten 
by metallic blades revolving on an avis at the speed of 
from 4000 to 7000 revolutions m a minute, so that all 
the fibies are opened, and the seeds and dirt fall down 
through a frame of wire-work Before the invention of 

2 H 
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this machine, the cotton was opened and cleaned by 
being placed upon cords stretched on a wooden frame, 
and then beaten by women with smooth switches, — an 
occupation veiy fatiguing, and which required twenty 
times as much laboar as the new piocess,* but which is 
neveitheless still used to clean the finest cotton The 
tlurd machine is the spreading or lapping machine, 
winch was constructed and brought into use by Mi 
Arkwright (the son of Sir Richaid) and Mr Strutt, 
m Derbyshire, and the effect of flinch is to spread a 
gn en weight of cotton equally over a given surface, and 
to roll it np on a roller, so as to be m a propei state to 
be conveyed to the carding machine 

Let us briefly leview the diffeient processes through 
which the cotton goes, m its conversion into cloth, all of 
which oi e performed in many of the large spuming and 
weaving nulls The cotton is brought to the mill in 
hags, just as it is received from America, Egypt, or 
India, and is then stowed in ivareliouses, being arranged 
acc ordmg to the countries from which it may have come 
It is passed through the willow, the scutchmg-machme, 
and the spreading -machine, m order to be opened, 
cleaned, and evenly spiead By the cai ding -engine 
the fibres are combed out and laid parallel to each other, 
and the fleece is compiessed into a shvei The sliver 
is repeatedly drawn and doubled in the di amng-ft ame, 
more perfectly to straighten the fibres, and to equalize 
the gnst The roving- fi ame, by rollers and spindles, 
produces a coarse and loose thiead, which the mule or 
throstle spins mto yarn To make the warp, the twist 
is transferred from cops to bobbins by the winding- 
machine, and fi om the bobbins at the warping -mill to a 

* Mr Kennedy — “ Rlee and Progteu of the Cotton Trade ” 
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cylindrical beam This beam being taken to the dt ess- 
mg -machine, tlie warp is sized, dressed, and wound 
upon the weaving beam The latter is then placed in 
the power-loom, by winch machine, the shuttle being 
provided with cops of weft, the cloth is woven 

Such, without entering too much into minutiEe, are 
the processes by which the vegetable wool is converted 
into a woven fabric of great beauty and dehcacy , and 
it will be perceived that the operations are numerous, 
and every one of them is performed by machinery, 
without the help of human hands, except merely m 
transferring the material horn one machine to another 
It is by iron fingers, teeth, and wheels, moving with 
exhaustless eneigy and devouring speed, that the cotton 
is opened, cleaned, spread, carded, drawn, loved, spun, 
wound, warped, dressed, and woven The various 
machines are proportioned to each other m legal d to 
then capability of work, and they are so placed m the 
null as to allow the material to be earned from stage to 
stage with the least possible loss of tune All are 
moving at once — the operations chasing each other, 
and all derive then motion from the mighty engine, 
which, firmly seated in the lowei part of the buildmg, 
and constantly fed with water and fuel, toils thiough 
the day with the strength of peihaps a hundred horses 
Men, m the mean while, have merely to attend on this 
wonderful series of mechanism, to supply it with woik, 
to oil its joints, and to check its slight and infrequent 
irregularities , — each workman performing, 01 rather 
superintending, as much work as could have been done 
by two 01 three hundred men sixty years ago * At the 


* Mr Kennedy stated, In 1815, since which time many improvements have 
been made, that “ the united effects of the spinning machines amounted to this. 
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approach of darkness the building is illuminated by jets 
of flame, whose brilliance mimics the hght of day, — the 
pioduce of an invisible vapour, generated on the spot 
When it is remembered that all these inventions have 
been made within the last seventy yeais, it must be 
acknowledged that the cotton mill presents the most 
striking example of the dominion obtained by human 
science over the powers of nature, of uhich modem 
times can boast That this vast aggiegate of impoitant 
discoveries and inventions should, with scaicely an ex- 
ception, have pioceeded fiom English genius, must be a 
reflection highly satisfactory to eveiy Englishman 


that the labour of one person, aided by them, can now produce as much yarn, In a 
given time, a u 200 could have produced fifty years ago ” — Rite and Progrett qf 
the Cotton Trade Mr Farey, in his “ Ti eatise on the Steam Engine,” says — 
“ An extenrivo cotton mill Is a striking instance of the application of the greatest 
powers to perform a prodigious quantity of Hght and easy work A steam engine 
of 100 horse-power, which has the strength of 880 men, gives a rapid motion to 
50,000 spindles, for spinning fine cotton threads each spindle forms a separata 
thread, and the whole number work together In au immense building, erected on 
purpose, and to adapted to receive the machines that no room is lost Seven 
hundred and fifty people are sufficient to attend all the operations of such a cotton 
mill j and by the assistance of the steam engine they mil be enabled to spin as 
much thread as 200,000 persons could do without machinery, or one person can 
do as much as 206 The engine itself only requires two men to attend it, and 
supply it with fuel Each spindle m a mill will produce between two and a half 
and three banka (of 840 yards each) per day, which Is upwards of a mile and a 
qqarter of thread in twelve hours j so that the 50,000 spindles will produce 62,500 
miles of thread every day of twelve hours, which is more than a sufficient length 
to go two and a half times round the globe ” 
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CHAPTER XII 


BLEACHING AND CALICO PRINTING 


Ancient modes of bleaching — Improvement suggested by Dr Home — Grand 
improvement in the application of chlorine (oxymunatic acid,) discovered bv 
Scheele, and applied to bleaching by Berthollet — Introduced into England by 
James Watt, and into Lancashire by Thomas Henry — Improvements by 
Mr Tennant, of Glasgow — The processes of bleaching described — Extent and 
admirable management of bleach works — Calico printing — First practised 
by the Indians —Cotton and linen more difficult to dye than woollen and silk, 
their chemical composition — Pliny s description of calico printing in Egypt, — 
Oriental modes of calico printing — Introduction of the art into Europe and 
England — Excise duties early laid on printed goods — The printing of calicoes 
prohibited. — Legislation on the subject — Calico printing first practised in Lan- 
cashire about 1764 — Greatly extended and improved by Mr Robert Peel, and 
his son, Sir Robert Peel notice of the Peels of Church, and the Peels of Bury 
— Block printing— Important invention of cylinder printing — Mechanical 
engraving invented in Manchester — Etching of cylinders by a remarkable 
apparatus. — Manchester celebrated for its engraving — Improvement In the con 
struction of blocks. — Surface printing by engraved wooden rollers. — Union or 
mule machine — Chemical improvements in calico printing. — Usd of mordants. 
— Discharge work. — Resist work. — Dyeing of cloth Turkey red, and discharging 
the pattern — Bronse style — 'Legislative interference with the printing business 
—New duties in 1784 repealed in 1785 duties fixed m 1785 and 1787 — 
Repeal of the duties on printed goods in 1881 its beneficial effects. — Tables 
of calicoes and muslins printed in Great Britain — Statistical view of the extent 
of the printing business. — Extent and beauty of the print works in Lan 
caabire. 


After the manufacture of the cloth is complete, there 
is the important process of bleaching to be undergone 
by all cotton goods , and the further piocess of printing, 
by such muslins and cottons as are intended for outer 
garments, 01 for furniture These are two very exten- 
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sive branches of the business the former is necessary 
to remove the ckrt and grease contracted in the manu- 
facture, and the diessmg applied to the warp, and also 
to destroy all the colour belonging to the 1 aw material, 
so as to mahe the cloth perfectly white , and the latter 
very greatly adds to the beauty and value of the cloth, 
by the variety of patterns and colours impressed upon 
it, from the ordinary stripe or check of a furniture pirnt, 
to the rich, elegant, and vanegated patterns, which 
render these manufactures suitable for the dress of 
ladies of the highest rank Chemical science has done 
at least as much to facilitate and peifect these processes, 
as mechanical science to facilitate and perfect the 
operations of manufactunng 

The bleaching process, as performed m the middle of 
the last century, occupied from six to eight months 
“ It consisted m steeping the cloth m alkaline leys for 
seveial days, washing it clean, and spieading it upon 
the grass for some weeks The steeping m alkaline 
leys, called bucfonq, and the bleachmg on the grass, 
called oojhng, weie repeated alternately foi five 01 six 
times The cloth was then steeped for some days m 
soui mdk, washed clean, and ciofted These processes 
were lepeated, diminishing every time the strength of 
the alkaline ley, till the linen had acquired the requisite 
wluteness ”* 

The ait of bleachmg was at that tune so little under- 
stood m Great Britain, that nearly all the linens 
manufactured m Scotland were sent to Holland to 
bleach, and were kept there more than half a year, 
undergoing, in the bleach-fields around Haarlem, the 
tedious processes just described The mode of bleach* 

* Encyclopmdis Britannlca, art “ Bleaching " 
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mg, like that of manufacturing, was no doubt brought 
from the East, wheie it has been practised mrnie- 
monally In some parts of India, as will be seen from 
the testimony of Tavernier, quoted at p 57, the acid of 
lemons, that is, citnc acid, in a very diluted state, was 
used instead of the acid of soul milk , and the mus lin s 
and othei cotton goods of Bengal weie conveyed to the 
opposite coast of India to be bleached, on account of 
“ the large meadows and plenty of lemons” near Baroche 
and Raioxsary In other parts, buffaloes’ milk is still used 

The fiist considerable improvement in bleaching in 
Great Britain, consisted m the substitution of a more 
powerful acid for sour milk Di Home, of Edinburgh, 
about the middle of the last century, introduced the 
practice of employing water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid , by the quicker operation of this liquid, the souring 
of the cloth was effected in a few hours, wheieas it 
formerly occupied days and weeks , and as the souring 
piocess had under both modes to be repeated, so much 
time was saved by the use of sulphuric acid as to reduce 
the whole operation of bleaching from eight months to 
four 

The grand improvement m bleaching, howevei, was 
in the application of chlorine, formerly termed oxymun - 
otic acid, to the art This acid was discovered m 1 774, 
by Scheele, the Swedish philosopher, who observed its 
property of destroying vegetable colours, from its 
having bleached the cork of his phial This observa- 
tion, having been recorded, suggested to the active mind 
of the French chemist, Berthollet, the thought of 
applying the acid to the bleaching of cloths made of 
vegetable fibres, and, in 1785, having found by experi- 
ment that it answeied the purpose, he made known this 
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great discovery, which bungs down tho time required 
for bleaching fiom months to days, or even to hours 
James Watt, who was an accomplished chemist, 
as well as mechanician, learnt fiom Berthollet, at 
Pans, the success of Ins experiments, and when he 
returned to England, at the end of 1780, he intro- 
duced the practice at the bleach-field of Ins father - 
in-law, Mr Macgregoi, neoi Glasgow, with seveial 
improvements of his own, and found it to answer 
perfectly A little while after this, and without 
knowing any tiling of Watt’s experiments, but acting 
merely on the suggestions m Beithollet’s papers in 
the Journal de Physique, Mr Thomas Henry, of 
Manchester, who was at that time delivering lectures 
on dyeing, printing, and bleaching, began to try experi- 
ments m bleaching with oxymunatic acid He prose- 
cuted the subject with diligence and success, and made 
huown the lesult to the Manchestei bleachers m 1788, 
by a public exhibition of the bleaching of half a yard of 
calico “ In consequence of tins exhibition, he was 
applied to by Mi Ridgway, of Hoiwich, neai Bolton, 
to be instructed m the new process And the instruc- 
tions wluch he accordingly leceived, weie the first step 
of a series of impiovements earned on by Mr Ridgway 
and his son, with an ability and spmt of enterpuse, 
which have laised their establishment to its present 
extent and importance ” Mi Henry was also one of 
the first persons to suggest the addition of lime, which 
takes aiVay the noxious smell of the oxymunatic acid, 
without injuring its bleaching properties 

So great was the facility thus given to the process 
of bleaching, that it is recorded, that a bleacher m 
Lancasbne received 1400 pieces of grey muslin on a 
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Tuesday, winch, on the Thursday immediately following, 
weie retmned bleached to the manufacturers, at the 
distance of sixteen miles, and they were packed up 
and sent off on that veiy day to a foieign maiket This 
is considered as not an extiaoidmaiy performance 
Without this wondeiful saving of time and capital, the 
quantity of cotton goods now manufactured could scarcely 
have been bleached 

Scheele and Beithollet had made then oxymunatic 
acid from muriatic acid and manganese Watt used 
the cheaper materials of common salt, black oxide of 
manganese, and sulphuric acid, and with the gas 
produced he impregnated watei confined m ail -tight 
vessels ot wood lined with pitch To lemove the veiy 
noxious and offensive smell of oxymunatic acid, Mi 
Hemy, of Manchester and Mr Tennant, of Glasgow, 
each lesoited to the use of hme, which depnves die 
liqmd of its smell without nnpainng its bleaching 
qualities Mr Tennant, “ aftei a great deal of most 
labonous and acute investigation, hit upon the method 
of making a satuiated liquid of chlonde of lime, which 
was found to answei perfectly all die purposes of the 
bleacher ”* He took out a patent m 1798, but it was 
Set aside in 1802, on the ground that die whole of the 
process which he descnbed in Ins patent was not new 
Having, howevei, obtained a second patent in 1799, for 
impregnating slacked lime m a diy state with chlorine, 
which patent was not contested, he succeeded in 
establishing a large manufacture of this article, and in 
bringing it into extensive use Mr Tennant uses 
5i parts of black oxide of manganese, 7 } parts of com- 
mon salt, and 12i parts of sulphuric acid of the specific 

* Ency Brltannlca 
2 i 
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gravity of 1 843, diluted with an equal quantity of 
watei, to make the chlorine gas, with which he im- 
pregnates a layer of slacked lime, some inches thick, m 
a stone chamber By recent improvements in the 
manufacture, he has doubled the value of the bleaching 
powdei, whilst its price is reduced to one-half the 
present puce is three-pence per pound By many 
bleachers this powder is used, mixed with a proper 
quantity of water, but the gieat bleachers use liquid 
chloride of lime, which they make m leaden stills, steam 
being used to expel the gas horn the materials, and the 
gas being received mto a cream of lime, winch becomes 
saturated with it 

Cotton is much more easily bleached than linen, 
owing to the smaller quantity of colouring mattei m the 
former, and to its being less fixed The processes 
thiough which cottons pass m the hands of the bleachei 
aie as follows — The cloth is first singed, by being 
drawn rapidly over a copper or iron cylinder heated to 
a led heat, which bums off the down and loose fibres on 
the surface, without injuring the fabric It is next 
thrown in loose folds into a cistern of cold water, where it 
lemains some time, and it is afterwaids moie effectually 
washed by being put into a large hollow wheel, called 
the dash-wheel, usually divided mto foui compart- 
ments , this is supplied with a jet of cleai spring water, 
thrown in thiough a cnculai slit m the side, which 
l evolves opposite the end of a flattened pipe, by which 
means the cloth is well washed, as it is thiown back- 
wards and forwards in the rapidly-i evolving wheel 
By this means a considerable portion of the weaver’s 
dressing is removed Next the cloth is boiled with 
lime the pieces of calico are placed m a kier or 
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boilei, having a false bottom peiforated with holes, and 
with layers of a earn ot lime betwixt the pieces, 1 lb of 
lime being used foi every 35 lbs of the cloth it is so 
contrived that the boiling watei is spouted upon the 
goods, filters through them and the lime into that part 
of the boiler below the false bottom, is again foiced up 
a pipe m the middle of the boilei, and falls agam upon 
the goods, and this piocess is lepeated foi about eight 
hours By this lime boiling, the dressing, chrt, and grease 
aie completely lemoved fiom the cloth, and the lime 
itself is lemoved by a caieful washing m the dash-wheel 
The cloth is now subjected to the action of the 
bleaching liquid, that is, chloride of lime dissolved in 
watei A solution of one pound of bleaching powdei 
with one gallon of water, has a specific giavity of 1 05 , 
but water is added till the solution is l educed to the 
specific giavity of 1 02 The quantity of this hquor 
used lor 700 lbs of cloth is 971 gallons, and 388 lbs 
of the solid bleaching powder is lequired for 700 lbs of 
cloth The goods aie left m the cold bleaching hqmd 
about six hours, and when taken out they aie con- 
siderably whitened. Having been washed, the cloth is 
next put mto a veiy weak solution of sulphuric acid, 
containing eight gallons of the acid m 200 gallons of 
water this is called the souring process, which lasts 
about four hours by this the oxide of iron, which in the 
course of the operations has been deposited on the cloth, 
giving it a yellowish hue, and the lime winch it had 
imbibed, are removed, and the cloth becomes much 
winter It is agam washed m cold water, and then 
boiled for eight hours more m an alkaline ley 64 lbs 
of carbonate of soda axe used to 2100 lbs of the un- 
bleached cloth After this the cloth is steeped a second 
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time in the bleaclnng liquid, winch is only two-thirds of 
the strength of the Hist, where it lemains five 01 six 
houis , and a second tune m the nuxtuie of sulphuric 
acid and water, wheie it lemains four hours The last 
souring piocess completes the bleaclnng of the cloth, 
winch comes out of the acid solution peifectly white 
The cloth is then very carefully washed, to remove 
all trace of the sulphuric acid it is fieed from the 
greater part of the water, by being squeezed betwixt 
two rollers, and is then stiaightened, and mangled m the 
damp state To impiove the appeaiance of the cloth, it 
is usually passed tlirough staich made of wheaten flour, 
often mixed with porcelain clay and calcined sulphate of 
lime, by which the cloth is made stiffei, and appears to 
have greatei substance and strength than it proves to have 
after being washed j a contrivance oiigmally devised for 
the puipose of fraud, and which, though now too gene- 
rally un dei stood to bo regarded as fraudulent, it would 
be creditable to the tiade to lay aside The cloth is 
dried by being passed thiough a drying .machine, con- 
sisting of several coppei cylinders heated by steam it 
is then agam damped, m oidei to fit it to receive the 
gloss which is imparted m the piocess of calendering 
The calender consists of several wooden and iron rollers 
placed above each othei m a frame, and held together 
by levers and pulhes , the cloth, passing betwixt these 
1 oilers, is strongly pi eased, the surface becomes glossy, 
and sometimes it is made to assume a wiry appearance 
by two pieces being put through the calendei together, 
in which case the threads of each are impressed on the 
face of the other. The goods are then folded up m 
pieces, stamped with marks varying according to the 
fbieign or domestic markets for winch they axe intended, 
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and pi eased m a Bi araah’s pi ess , after which they are 
packed up, and sent to the mei chant * 

Such are the piocesaes by winch the lough, grey, and 
duty fabric brought in by die weavei, is converted mto 
the smooth and snowy cloth leady loi the hands of the 
sempstiess The processes vary a little m duiation and 
frequency, according to the quality of the cloth to be 
bleached Every dung is done by machinery 01 by 
chemical agents, and the huge bleach-woiks requne 
steam engines of consideiable powei Human hands 
only convey the cloth fiorn process to process Theie 
is much beauty m many of the opeiations, and gieat 
skill is needed m the ineie disposition of the seveial 
cisterns and machines, so that the goods may pass 
through the processes with the smallest expenditure of 
time Large capital has been expended on many of the 
bleach-works, an extiaoidmary peifection has been 
attained m the machinery, and 111 all the details of 
the arrangements , stiict method and order pievail, 
the manageis -aie men of science, who aie eager to 
adopt every chemical and mechanical impiovement that 
may occui to themselves 01 to others So gieady has 
bleaclung been cheapened and quickened by die dis- 
coveries of modern science, that all die processes above 
described are ordmardy performed in two or diree days, 
and at the trivial cost of a halfpenny per yaid on the 
cloth bleached and finished The most extensive bleach- 
works in Lancashire are those of Mr Thomas Ridgway, 
of HorWich, near Bolton 


* The above account of the mode of bleaclung la principally abridged from the 
able and elaborate article on that subject in the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Brltanhlca, — confirmed, however, by personal observation, and by the worka of 
Berthollet and others. 
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We come now to treat of the important and beautiful 
art of calico pi ml mg, which constitutes a very laige 
branch of the cotton manufacture, and by means of winch 
the i alue of calicoes, muslins, and othei cotton fabrics, 
is greatly enhanced Cotton cloth, when used foi under 
garments, is geneially worn m the wlnte state , but when 
used for the outer garments of the female sex, the 
drapeiy ot beds and windows, the coverings of furmtuie, 
and snrnlar purposes, it is ornamented with colorns and 
patterns Unlike silk and woollen fabrics, cottons aie 
very rarely dyed of a uniform colour throughout, a 
variety of colours is fixed upon a single piece, and they 
are printed on the white cotton or muslin in an endless 
variety of patterns, thus giving a light and elegant effect 
to the piint The art of the calico printer, therefore, 
not only comprehends that of the dyer, which requires 
all the aid of chemical science, but also that of the a? tist, 
foi the designing of tasteful and elegant patterns, that 
of the engrave? , for transferring those patterns to the 
metal used to irapiess them on the cloth, and that of 
the mechanician, foi the various mechanical processes 
of engraving and punting Taste, chemistry, and 
mechanics have been called the three legs of calico 
printing 

To do justice to all the blanches of this extensive 
subject would requne volumes, lather than a single 
chapter, and would demand an authoi well skilled m 
several distinct sciences A brief and popular descrip- 
tion is all that the limits of this woik will admit 

The Indians were not only the first manufacturers, 
but also, in all probability, the first who printed oi 
stained cottons Pliny mentions, that dyed linen (which 
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was no doubt dyed cotton *) was first seen by tbe Gieeks 
in Alexander’s wais with the Indians Befoie this time, 
Heiodotus (book 1 c 203) bad mentioned a nation on 
the borders of the Caspian, who painted figures of 
annuals on their garments with a vegetable dye He 
says — “They have trees whose leaves possess a most 
singular pioperty they beat them to powdei, and then 
steep them in watei this foims a dye, with which they 
paint on their garments figrnes of animals The rm- 
piession is so very strong that it cannot be washed out, 
it appears to be interwoven in the cloth, and weais as 
long as the garment ” He does not, however, state the 
material of which the garments weie made Strabo, 
and the authoi of the Penplus, as has already 
been seen, (pp 19 and 23,) celebiate the beautiful 
flowered cottons of India, and the biilhant and various 
dyes of that country And from the very eaily civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, and then stationary condition foi 
several thousand years, it may be inferred that calico 
printing existed amongst them many ages before the 
time of Alexander From the books of Moses, it is 
evident that the Egyptians practised the art of dyeing, in 
blue, purple, and scarlet, 1500 years b c , and the 
Tynans were, from a very early date, famous foi dyeing 
the finest purple 

Woollen and silk, which aie animal substances, are 
dyed much more easily than cotton and linen, winch are 
vegetable substances Chemists have not yet ascer- 
tained upon what the difference between animal and 
vegetable bodies, m their capacity of receiving colours, 
depends It appeal's from analysis that wool and silk 

* See pp 18, 19 
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contain an appreciable quantity of azote, which is not 
found in eithei cotton 01 flax, and this is the only 
chemical diffeience that has been discoveied in then 
composition, except as to the pi opoi turns of the other 
constituents but this does not enable chemists to under- 
stand why the animal substances should receive colours 
so much more easily than the vegetable substances 
The following aie the lesults of Di Uie’s analytical 
experiments on the four principal sublets of dyeing, as 
stated m his translation of Beithollet’s “ Elements of the 
Ait of Dyeing ” — 



Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Arote 

Wool 

53 70 

2 80 

31 20 

12 30 

Silk 

50 69 

3 94 

34 04 

11 33 

Cotton 

42 11 

5 06 

52 83 

— 

Flax 

42 81 

5 50 

51 70 

— 


In the time of Pliny, the Egyptians practised the art of 
dyeing or staining their cloths in various colours, by the 
use ol moidants, and theie is no doubt that these cloths 
were cotton and linen He thus distinctly describes the 
process — C( Garments,” he says, “ are painted m Egypt 
m a wonderful mannei, the white cloths being fust 
smeaied, not with colours, but with drugs which absoib 
coloui These applications do not appeal upon the 
cloths, but when the cloths aie immersed m a cauldion 
of hot dyeing liquor, they aie taken out the moment 
after painted It is wondeiful that, although the dyeing 
liquor is only of one colour, the garment is dyed by it of 
several colours, according to the different properties of 
the chugs which had been applied to different parts 
Nor can this dye be washed out Thus the vat, which 
Would doubtless have confused all the colours if the 
cloths had been immersed in a painted state, produces a 
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diversity of colours out of one, and at the same time 
fixes them nnmoveably ”* 

From this passage it is evident that an art analo- 
gous to cahco-pnntmg was practised by the ancients, 
if not on scientific principles, yet m a manner whioh 
indicated considerable pioficiency in the art, the lesult 
of long practice and close observation When the 
Portuguese visited India, on the discovery of the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope, they found that 
the natives stained their cottons in the mannei described 
by Pliny, and it is piobable that they have done so fiom 
a remote antiquity Yet the Indians have no scientific 
knowledge of chemistry, and many of their processes are 
so rude, mconvement, and encumbeied with useless 
parts, that they were rejected by the people of Europe 
soon after calico printing began to be practised here, 
though it was begun and earned on for a considerable 
time with very little aid from chemical science f In 
different parts of the East, great vaneties prevail m the 
knowledge and skill with which this art is practised. 
In some parts block printing is wholly unknown, and in 
India the patterns are usually, if not always, drawn 
with a pencil or reed,'j; as may be inferred from the fact 
that no two forms or figures m the work are exactly 
alike but at Orfah, in Mesopotamia, the printers are 
described by Mr Buckingham as having small wooden 

* Pingunt ot vwtw in vEgypto inter pauca mirabili genere, Candida vala post 
qnara attrivere illinentes non coloribos, aad cotorem sorbendbua medlcamentii 
Hoc cum fec^re, non apparet in veils sed in cortmam pigmenti ferventis niersa, 
post momentum extrahuntur picta. Mirumque cum sit unua in cortfna colos, 
ex lllo alius atque alius fit in veite, acciplcntla medicament! quail tata mutatus 
Nec postca ablui poteitr ita cortina non dobie confusura colorea, si pictos acciperet, 
dtgerit ex uno, pingltque dum coqmt.’ ) ' — Pli nil Hist Nat fib xxxv cap 11 
f Bancroft on the Philosophy of Permanent Colours, vol i p lx IntrocL 
t Ibid, v6l 1 pp 352, 355 

2 k 
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blocks, of foui to six squaie inches, and using them 
nearly in the same way as the block printers m this 
country, but being of couise ignoiant of the gieat lm- 
piovement of cylmdei pimtmg * The Chinese practised 
block planting befoie auy species of planting nas known 
in Europe Calico printing is practised m Asia Minor, 
Turkey, and mdeed m all the countries of the East, by 
such means and processes as piove cleaily the Eastern 
origin of the art The piocesses of calico punting m 
India are desciabed in certain letteis written by Fathei 
Coeuidoux, a missionaiy at Pondicheiay, published 
m Vol 26 of “ Recueil des Lettres Edifiantes et 
Cuneuses from which Dr Bancroft has drawn 
up Ins account in Ins “ Philosophy of Peimanent 
Colouis ”-j 

Calico planting is believed not to have been practised 
m E ui ope till the seventeenth ceutmy In what country 
the art m as first mtioduced is doubtful At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth ceutmy Augsbuig, where the 
manufacture of cotton had prevailed long befoie its 
introduction mto England, was famous foi its printed 
hnens and cottons, hut even on the spot it is uot easy 
to obtain auy authentic mfonnation of its introduction 
That city long supphed the manufacturers of Alsace and 
Switzerland with coloui makers, dyeis, &c — a pi oof of 
the eaiher establishment of the art m Augsburg, winch 
lias witnessed alike its birth and decay 

It is mentioned by Andeison, that calico printing 
commenced m London m 1676 \ Mr James Thomson, 
a scientific and accomplished cahco printer at Plumose, 

* Buckingham 8 Travels in Mesopotamia, vol i chap v p 145, 146 

f \oi i p 350 

t Anderson a History of Commerce vol ii p 159 
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near Chtheioe, m Ins evidence befoie a select committee 
oi the house of commons on tiade, mamifactuies, and 
shipping, 111 1833, informed the committee that “ the 
oiigrn ol printing in England dated from about the yeai 
1690, when a small print-ground was established on the 
hanks of the Thames, at Richmond, by a Frenclnnan, 
who m all probability was a refugee aftei the i evocation 
ot the echct of Nantz The fust laige establishment 
was at Biomley-holl, m Essex it stood No 1 m the 
Excise books when the duty was hist imposed, shewing 
that it was at that time the most consideiable manulac- 
toiy of punted calicoes neai London ” 

Calico printing could not for a long time have suc- 
ctcdcd m England, if paikament had not piolnbited the 
mtioduction of the cheap and beautiful prints of India, 
Peisia, and China, which was done m 1700, by the Act 
11 and 12 William III c x This Act was intended 
to piotect the English woollen and silk manufactures 
horn the competitiou of Indian goods, but it also had the 
effect of stnnulating and gieatly mci easing the infant 
trade of punting for the English had then become 
accustomed to the use of printed calicoes and chintzes,* 
and the taste for these ai tides could only be giahfied, 
after the prohibition of the Indian prints, by punting m 
tins country the plain Indian calicoes, which were still 
admitted under a duty In 1712 the printing business 
had become sufficiently extensive to lead paihament to 
impose an excise duty of 3d per square yard on calicoes 
planted, stained, painted, oi dyed (10 Anne, c 19), 
and m 1714 the duty was raised to 6d pei squaie yaid, 
(12 Anne, sec 2 c 9) Hall these duties w r eie laid 
by the same statutes on punted linens It would seem 


* See p 77 
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that the Act ol 1700 had become of little effect, pio- 
bably m part tluough the extravagant seventy of the 
penalty it imposed on the buyei or sellei of Indian 
prints, viz £200, but stall moie fiom the improvement 
and extension of punting m this country, by which 
means Indian goods were stall largely consumed, to the 
detriment, as was imagined, of the English woollen and 
silk manufactures Parliament tlierefoie passed a law 
in 1720, (7 George I c 7,) prohibiting the use or weai 
of any punted or dyed calicoes whatsoever, whethei 
printed at home or abioad, and even of any printed 
goods m which cotton foimed a part , excepting only 
calicoes dyed all blue, and muslins, neckcloths, and 
fustians * The effect of this law was to put an end to 
the planting of calicoes m England, and to confine the 
planters to the printing of linens In 1736, (by the 
9th George II c 4,) so much of the Act of 1720 was 
repealed as forbad the use or wear of printed goods 
of a mixed land containing cotton , and thenceforth 
cloths weie made and printed of linen warp and cotton 
weft, probably approaching m appearance to calicoes 

The pnntmg trade is thus mentioned m a work 
entitled, “ A Plan of the English Commerce,” published 
in 1728 — 

“ I proceed to another visible increase of trade, which spreads 
daily among ua, and affects not England only, but Scotland and 
Ireland also, though the consumption depends wholly upon 
England, and that is, the printing or painting of linen The late 
Acts prohibiting the use and wearing of painted callicoes either m 


* The Flench government pursued the same policy as the English, and, In 
order to favour the Silk manufacture, prohibited, under severe penalties, the 
wearing of chlntses, and printed linens and cottons These prohibitions weie not 
annulled (ill 171S0 — Bancroft, vol. 1 p lvili 
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clothes, equipages, or house furniture, were without question aimed 
at improving the consumption of our woollen manufacture, and in 
part it had an effect that way But the humour of the people 
running another way, and being used to and pleased with the light, 
easie, and gay dress of the callicoes, the callicoe printers fell to 
work to imitate those callicoes by making the same stamps and 
impressions, and with the same beauty of colours, upon linen, and 
thus they fell upon the two particular branches of linen called 
Scots cloth and Irish linen So that this is an article wholly new 
in trade, and indeed the printing itself is wholly new , for it is but 
a few years ago since no such thing as painting or printing of linen 
or callicoe was known in England , all being supplied so cheap 
and performed so very fine in India, that nothing but a prohibition 
of the foreign printed callicoes could raise it up to a manufacture 
at home, whereas now it is so increased, that the parliament has 
thought it of magnitude sufficient to lay a tax upon it, and a con- 
siderable revenue is raised bv it ” p 296 

Printed linens and mixed goods having in some 
degiee supplied the place of planted calicoes, the busi- 
ness continued to extend, though much more slowly 
than it would have done if the printing of calicoes had 
been peimitted About the year 1750 it was computed 
that fifty thousand pieces of linen and cotton goods were 
annually printed m Great Britain, and chiefly m the 
neighbourhood of London * The cloth was principally 
of the kind called Blackburn greys, being woven at 
Blackburn, of linen warp and cotton weft In 1754 it 
would appear that the art had attained considerable 
excellence, as the following notice appears in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for Maich in that year — 

“ Mr Sedgwick, a very considerable wholesale trader m printed 
goods, bad the honour to present her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales with a piece of English chintz, of excellent workmanship, 


Bancroft, voi i p Inii 
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punted on a British cotton,* which, being of our own manufacture, 
her royal highness was most graciously pleased to accept of And 
on Sunday morning the said gentleman was, by Sir Wm Irby, 
introduced to her royal highness at LeiceBter-house, and had the 
honour to kiss hei hand , when her highness was pleased to say she 
was Yery glad we had arrived at so great a perfection in the art of 
printing, and that in her opinion it was pieferable to any Indian 
chintz whatsoever, and would give orders to have it made up into a 
garment for her highness’s own wear, immediately, as an encourage- 
ment to the labour and ingenuity of this country ” 

The printing business u as earned on almost exclu- 
sively in the neighhomhood of London till after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, since which time it has 
gradually declined there, yielding to the disadvantages of 
its local situation, to its remoteness from the great seat 
of the cotton manufacture in the north, to lugh wages, dear 
fuel, and, above all, to the superior activity and science of 
the calico printers of Lancaslme , — experiencing in this 
inspect the fate of the printing establishments neai 
Pans, wlucli have been eclipsed by the industry and 
talent of Alsace The printing of silk, especially haiid- 
Leiclnefs, both of Indian and Butish manufactuie, now 
gives employment to many of the w oilmen and lactones 
lound London, heretofoie employed on calicoes and 
muslins 

The introduction of calico pi m ting mto Lancashne is 
ascubed to the Messis Cluj ton, of Bambei Budge, 
near Preston, who began the business on a small scale 
us early as the yeai 1704 They weie followed, and 
with gi eater vigour, by Mi Robeit Peel, the gtand- 
fatlier of the pieseut nght honourable sir Robert Peel, 
hart , late secietaxy of state Mr Peel was ongmally a 
yeoman farming his own estate, and lived at Cross> 

* Thi« muat have been a fabric of cotton and linen mixed- 
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afteiwaids called Peel-fold, near Blackburn Being of 
ui active and enterprising disposition, be began the 
manufacture ot cotton, and he is mentioned as one ot 
die fust persons who tried the caiding cylnidei He 
also took up the printing business, and I have been 
lformed by a member of his family that he made his 
Hist experiments secietly in Ins own house, that the 
cloth, instead of being calendered, was noned by a 
female of the family , and that the pattern was a parsley 
leaf Stimulated by the success of Ins experiments, he 
embarked in the prmtmg business with small means 
and convemence, and shortly after lemoved to Brook- 
side, a Village two miles from Blackburn Here he 
earned on the busmess foi some years with the aid of 
Ins sons, and by great application, skill, and enterpuse, 
the concern was made eminently piosperous His 
eldest son, Robert, afterw ai ds cieated a baronet, pos- 
sessed stioug talents, winch he devoted assiduously to 
busmess from an eaily age, and thus contributed much 
to the success of the printing, sp innin g, and manufactui- 
ing businesses , and m each of these blanches the Peels 
soon took a lead m Lancashne They eagerly adopted 
eveiy impiovement suggested by others, and many 
improvements originated m then own extensive estab- 
lishments As the eldei Mi Peel had seveial sons, 
Robert quitted his fathei's concern about 1773, and 
established himself with his uncle, Mi Hawoith, and 
his future fathei-m-law, Mi William Yates, at Bury, 
wheie the cotton spuming and printing trades weie 
earned on for many years with pre-eminent success, 
and on a most extensive scale, and aie, indeed, con- 
tinued, though m other hands, to the piesent day 
Mi Peel, the fathei, with, his othei sons, and another 
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Mr Yates, established the print-works at Church, and 
had also large woiks at Burnley, Salley Abbey, and 
Foxlull-bank, and spinning nulls at Altham and after- 
wards at Burton-upon-Tient, m Staffordshire So 
widely did these concerns branch out, and so liberally and 
skilfully were they conducted, that they not only bi ought 
immense wealth to the piopnetois, but set an example to 
the whole of the cotton trade, and trained up many of 
the most successful printers and manufactmers in 
Lancashire The history of the two houses, the Peels 
of Bury, and the Peels of Church, is, indeed, the history 
of the spinning, weaving, and printing of Lancashire foi 
many years 

Calico printing has been the subject of modem im- 
provements, which may be compared m importance with 
those in cotton spinning and bleaching , and most of 
these improvements have eithei originated or been 
matured and peifected in Lancashire The old method 
of printing — still continued for certain parts of the woik 
— was by blocks of sycamore, about ten inches long by 
five bioad, on the surface of which the pattern was cut 
m relief, m the common method of wood engiavmg. 
On the back of the block was a handle, by which the 
workman held it the surface was applied to a woollen 
cloth stretched over a vessel containing the coloui, and 
m contact with that colour, so as to be saturated by it, 
and was then laid upon the piece of cloth, (there being 
wire points at the comers of the block, to enable the 
workman to apply it with exactness,) and struck with an 
iron mallet. Thus the figure was impressed upon the 
cloth, one colour only being used at once, and if 
olhA colours Were required to complete the pattern, it 
was necessary to repeat the operation with different 
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blocks In 01 dei to pioduce moie delicate patterns 
than could be engiaved on wood, coppei -plates were 
intioduced in the neighbourhood of London, and the 
cloth was thus planted fiom flat plates, with the land of 
press used in coppei -plate printing Each of these 
modes was tedious, as no moie of the cloth could be 
planted at once than was covered with the wooden block 
01 copper plate , and a single piece of calico, twenty- 
eight yaids in length, required the application of the 
block 448 times 

The giand impiovement in the art was the invention 
of cylinder printing , which beais neaily the same lelation 
m point of despatch to block printing by hand as throstle 
or mule spinning bears to spinning by the one-thiead 
wheel This great invention is said to have been made 
by a Scotchman of the name of Bell, and it was first 
successfully apphed m Lancashire, about the year 1 785, 
at Mosney, neai Preston, by the house of Livesey, 
Hargieaves, Hall, and Co , celebrated for the extent of 
their concerns, and the magnitude of then failure in 
1 788, which gave a severe shock to the industry of that 
part of the country This new mode of punting may 
be thus descubed — A polished copper cylindei, several 
feet in length, (accoidmg to the width of the piece to 
be punted,) and thiee oi torn inches m diameter, is 
engraved with a pattern round its whole cn'cumference, 
and fiom end to end It is then placed horizontally m 
a press, and, as it levolves, the lower pait of the circum- 
ference passes through the colouring matter, which is 
again removed from the whole surface of the cylindei, 
except the engiaved pattern, by an elastic steel blade, 
placed in contact with the cylindei, and i educed to so 
fine and straight an edge as to take off the colour 

2 L 
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without scratching the coppei Tins blade has leceived 
the name ol the doctot , which may he a woikman’s 
abbieviation of the word abductor, apphed to it from the 
puipose which it answers , 01 may have been given horn 
a vulgai use of the woid to doctoi , meanmg to set to 
rights The coloui bemg thus left only in the engiaved 
pattern, the piece of calico 01 nmshn is diawn tightly 
over the cyluidei, winch levolves in the same direction, 
and prints the cloth Aftei the piece is punted, it passes 
ovei several metallic boxes, six feet long, ten inches 
broad, and six niches deep, heated by steam, winch dry 
it A piece ot cloth may be thus printed and dried in 
one or two minutes, winch by the old method would 
have required the application of the block 448 tunes 
Noi is this all Two, three, lour, and even five 
cylmders may be used at the same tune m one pi ess, 
each cylinder having engraved upon it a diffeient 
portion of the pattern, and being supplied with a 
diffeient coloiu The piece passes ovei them suc- 
cessively, tuid receives the entne pattern almost in the 
some moment To produce the same effect bv hand 
block punting, would have requued 89b, 1344, 1792, 
oi 2240 applications of the blocks, accoidmg as 2, 3, 4, 
oi 5 cylinders may have been employed The saving 
of laboui, theiefore, is immense one of the cyhndei 
punting machines, attended by a man and a boy, is 
actually capable of pioducmg as much woik as could be 
turned out by one bundled block prmteis and as inanj 
tear-boys 1 In consequence of the wondeiful facility 
given to the operation, tlnee-fouiths ol all the prints 
executed m this country are punted by the cylindei 
.machine (PI, 14*) 

But the course of improvement did not stop here 
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Auotliei adimiuble micution, analogous to that just 
described, multiplied the advantages of cyhndei printing 
The pioees* of engiaviug itseh, instead of being executed 
by the giaver on the whole surface of the coppei cylindei, 
is now performed by mechanical pressme, winch ttansjets 
the pattern horn a very small steel cylinder, only about 
three inches m length and one m diametei, to the 
coppei cyhnder tlnee 01 foiu feet m length The pim- 
ciple of this invention is the same winch Mi Jacob 
Pet kms apphed to the multiplication of plates loi the 
printing of bank notes, and Mi Pei Lins has the lepu- 
tation ot being its mventoi , but the process had been 
piactised m Mauchestei some } ears beloie he came fiom 
America to settle m London t 

Mi Joseph Lockett, engravei foi calico prmteis m 
Mauchestei, mtioduced tins system about tlie year 
1808 he may be considered as at least one of tire 
inventors, and be certainly did moie than any othei 
person to peifect it The method of tiausfemng is as 
follows — The pattern intended to be engiaved is so 
ai ranged m the first place by a jii awing made to agiee 
with the cncumference of the copper cyhndei, as that it 
will jo in and appeal continuous when lepeated This 
is then caiefully followed by the engiavei, and cut 01 
sunk on a small steel cyhndei, about thiee inches long 
and one thick, so softened 01 decarbonized as to admit 
of being easily cut The steel is then tempeied 01 
haidened, and by means ot pressuie against anothei 
cylinder of softened steel, a fac simile is made m teliej \ 
that is, laised upon the suitace The second cvhndei 
is then hardened m the same way, and it becomes hard 
enough to impiess the whole engiavmg, even to the 
most delicate hues, on the coppei cylinder, whin pi eased 
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against it in a machine The small cylinder originally 
engraved is called the die , the second cylmdei, which 
is m lelief, is called the mill The latter is successively 
applied to the whole cncumfeience of the copper cylmdei, 
which is thus entnely covered with the pattern, as finely 
wrought as if it had been dnectly pioduced by the tool 
of the engravei The surface of the die originally 
engraved is not more than about one-fiftieth pait of the 
suifare of the coppei cylmdei, and the engraving itself 
is therefoie multiplied fifty-Jold By this means the 
most dehcate designs, winch would occupy an engiavei 
many months to effect by hand, can be completed m a 
few days, of course the cylinders aie produced at a 
much less price, and they may be executed in a very 
supenoi rnannei Should the coppei cylinder be so 
fai worn as to require the pattern to he le-engraved, 
it cau be done by the same piocess with amazing 
rapidity, and at a veiy trifling cost, as the mill is already 
piepaied 

Othei modes of tiansfemng aie piactised In some 
cases the die is cut ou a flat surface, and the pattern 
trausfened in relief to a eyliudei, winch again transfeis 
it to the copper cylmdei at propel distances on the 
surface In othei cases the die is cylindrical, and the 
mill flat When the desigu is veiy small, and lequnes 
to be repeated a great numbei of tunes on the copper 
cylinder, the pattern is engraved lound the whole of the 
steel cylinder, so as to join or meet m the circumference, 
and at such equal distances that every repetition, or 
part forming the pattern, will fall into its fac-snnile, like 
the teeth m a wheel The mill is then placed in contact 
with and compressed into the copper cylinder by means 
of machinery, which is made to traverse by a spiral 
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movement until the whole of the copper cylinder is 
corned By this means the most minute patterns aie 
produced, such as human ingenuity could not accomplish 
by any othei method 

There are various modes of softening and hardening 
the steel cylinders The common mode of softening the 
steel is, to put it mto an non case surrounded with a 
paste made of lime, cow’s gall, and a little mtie and 
water, then to expose the case to a slow file, which is 
giadually mci eased to a considerable heat, and after- 
w ai ds allowed to go out, when the steel is found to be 
soft and ready for the engraver To haiden the steel, 
it is placed m an non case with bone-dust 01 scrapmgs, 
exposed to a slow file, and after being gradually raised 
to a certain heat, which is indicated to the practised eye 
by its coloiu, it is taken out and plunged into cold water 
Stale water with a mixtuie of salt is pieferred To 
make the mill, non of a fine quality is often employed , 
and in that case, charcoal and a little salt are added 
m the hardening- 

Sometimes the copper cylinders are etched, instead 
of being engraved, — a plan invented by Mi John 
Bradbury, of Manchester, extensively practised by 
Messrs Joseph Lockett, jun and Co , and which is 
likely to prove of very great benefit to the punting 
business The polished cyhndei, having been heated, 
is covered with a thin coat of varnish, such as is used 
oy historical engravers The pattern is then traced on 
the cylinder with a diamond-pointed tracer, by means 
of a most complicated and ingenious system of ma- 
chinery, the invention ot Mi Lockett, sen , and the 
varnish having been thus removed fiorn the figuie, the 
cyhndei is hnmeised m aqua-fortis, and the paits 
exposed become corroded or engraved The value of 
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tins process depends entirely on the beauty and novelty 
of the pattern The ti acrng maclnnery is capable, like 
the kaleidoscope, of producing an endless vanety ot 
patterns, yet without being, like that instrument, de- 
pendent on meie accident foi its changes It has been 
so fat peifected, that it will follow to a consideiable 
extent designs made by peisons perfectly unacquainted 
with its construction , and patterns may be pioduccd by 
it, which cannot be copied, 01 m many instances even 
imitated, by any other means 

So great is the leputation acquired by the engiaveis 
of Manchester, from their skill and the perfection ot 
their machinery, that orders are sent there foi engiaved 
cylinders fiom all parts of Europe and America, wheie 
cylinder printing is practised , even though the cost and 
usk of getting them to then destination should tieble 01 
quadruple their original price It is superfluous to 
lemark that the English calico pnuteis possess a gieal 
advantage over then foieign competitors, fiom the 
cheapness of engiavmg in this country, and the \anetj 
of patterns they c an command 
The beautiful aud udinnable inventions we have 
described, do not complete even the mechanical miprove 
meats m calico punting It is still found necessary tc 
execute parts of the patterns m fine goods with blocks 
after the giound-work has been laid on by the cjknders 
because diffeient parts of the pattern, executed with dif 
ferent colours, cannot be made so exactly to tall mto and 
fit with tire othei parts, by the cylmdei as by the block 
About the yeai 1802, an miportaut impiovement was 
made in the construction of blocks, for which tire art i« 
indebted to tire workmen of London Formerly all tbe 
blocks were cut m wood, Irke ordmaiy wood-cuts used 
in the prints of books, but the work was necessarily 
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coaisei, to enduie tlie weai and teai of so many mipies- 
sions each piece of cloth, as has been stated, lequnes 
the application of the block 448 tunes, and, of conisc, 
100 pieces would leqinie its application 44,800 tunes 
It the design, therefoie, was tine and elaborate, the 
block would soon wear away The impiovement effected 
lemoves this objection The pattern, instead of being cut 
m relief on the wood, is (in many cases) laised on the sur- 
face of a plain block, by pieces of flat copper or hi ass wne, 
of various thicknesses and forms, pioduccd by (hawing 
the wne thiough dies of various shapes These pieces of 
ivne are let into the wood, and all stand exactly the 
same height, namely, about the eighth of an inch The 
thicker paits of the pattern have ineiely the outline 
formed of coppei, aud they aie filled up with felt 
Blocks on this itnpio\ed construction axe ten-fold more 
durable than the old wooden blocks, and when the metal 
is worn down neaily to the suiface of the wood, the last 
impiession is as good as the first 

The successful application of engraved copper cylin- 
ders to printing was followed by that of cylindrical 
blocks, or engraved wooden rollers This mode of 
printing, which is practised extensively m some estab- 
lishments, is called surface-fnniiruj The union of the 
two systems m the same machine, that is, of a wooden 
cylinder m relief with an engraved copper cylmder 
forms what has been denominated the union or mule 
machine, and was the invention of Mr James Burton, 
about the year 1805, whilst he was engineer m the 
establishment of Messrs Peel and Co , of Church 
Many minor impror emeuts have been made in the 
mechanical department of calico printing , but those 
which have been described are by far the greatest, and, 
for ingenuity and beauty, as well as foi products e 
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power, they well deserve to rank with the moie celebrated 
inventions m cotton spinning 

The chemical depaitment of printing has been not 
less nch in discoveries than the mechanical At the 
head of these stands the grand discovery of the pio- 
perties of chlorine, already mentioned m the description 
ot bleaching, and which are ot impoitant use in several 
stages and processes of printing, as well as in whitening 
the cloth Whenever m the course of prmtuig the 
calico is to he heed from stain or discoloration, the 
solution of chloride of lime is used and by the aid of 
tins powerful agent, a nch chintz, which formerly 
required many weeks to print, in the summer season, 
when it could be laid on the grass exposed to the air 
and sun, is now pioduced without ever going kom under 
the loof of the factory, and almost in as many days 

In a popular History of the Cotton Manufacture, it 
would be out of place to discuss the properties of the 
drugs and chemical substances used in dyeing, or to 
desenbe with minuteness the various piocesses of that 
art The authoi must confine himself to a bnef and 
general notice, such as may give to the unscientific 
leadei an idea of the most impoitant operations to 
which the cloth is subjected in the hands of the calico 
punter 

It has been lemaiked that cotton fabrics are very 
raiely dyed of a uniform colour Sometimes a flower, 
stripe, 01 other figure, is printed on a white ground, 
and at otliei times the pattern only is white, and the rest 
of the cloth dyed The propei use of mordants lies at 
the foundation of the dyer’s art The nature of mordants 
is thus explained by Dr. Thomson — 

“ The term mordant is applied by dyers to certain 
substances with wluch the cloth' to he dyed must be 
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impi egnated, otheiwise the colouring matters would not 
adheie to the cloth, but would he lemoved by washing 
Thus the red colorn given to cotton by madder would 
not be fixed, unless the cloth weie previously steeped in 
a solution of a salt of alumina It has been ascertained 
that the cloth has the property of decomposing the salt 
of alumina, and of combining with and retaining a poi- 
tion of alumina The red colommg principle of the 
madder has an affinity for this alumina, and combines 
with it The consequence is, that the alumina being 
firmly returned by the cloth, and the colouimg matter 
by the alumina, the dye becomes fast, or cannot be 
removed by washing the cloth with watei, even by the 
assistance of soap, though simple water is sufficient to 
lemove the led colommg mattei fiom the cloth, unless 
the alum mordant has been previously applied The 
term moiiant (from the Latin uord mordere, to bite) 
was applied to these substances bj the French wi iters 
on dyeing, from a notion entertained by them that the 
action of the mordants was mechanical, that they were 
of a corrosive or biting natme, and served merely to 
open pores m the fibres of the cloth, into which the 
colouring matter might insinuate itself And after the 
inaccuracy of this notion was discovered, and the leal 
use of mordants ascertained, the term was still continued 
as sufficiently appropriate, or lathei as a proper name, 
without any allusion to its ongmal signification The 
term mordant, howevei, is not limited to those sub- 
stances merely which serve, like alumina, to fix the 
colours It is apphed also to cel tarn substances, winch 
have the property of altering the shade of colour, or of 
brightening the colour, as it is called ” 

* Encyclopaedia Britannia, 7th edition, article 14 Dyeing 
2 M 
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Tlie most valuable of all moidants is tbe acetated 
aluminous mordant, first employed by tbe calico pnnteiB 
of this country, and tbe discovery of which would have 
been worthy to form an era in the art, it it were not that 
its application was the lesult of accident rather than of 
science, and that it was long used empirically and 
ignoiantly, together with several other ingredients which 
were perfectly useless Alum was employed by the 
English calico pnnteis, as it had been for ages in India, 
and guess seems to have led some of them to put m 
sugar of lead together with the other materials, by the 
combination of these two, acetate of alumine was formed, 
but amidst the numbei of ingredients employed the 
pnnteis did not know winch produced the effect Bv 
degrees they found out that sugar of lead and alum were 
the most important, and they discaided fiist one and 
then another of the mgiedients they had been accus- 
tomed to mix with them, though without the aid of any 
chemical reasomng It has been supposed that the 
Indians employed the acetate of alurnme, but Dr Ban- 
croft says — “ they neither had, nor have they at 
present, any knowledge of the use of sugar of lead, or 
of any other preparation of that metal, winch could 
produce sirndai effects 111 calico pnnting, a solution of 
common alum m watei being then only aluminous 
mordant, and the pie nous application of the soluble 
parts of myiobalans and of buffaloes’ milk to then- 
calicoes, aided by a veiy hot sun-shine, and the complete 
desiccation which it produces, enablmg them, without 
toy thing like an acetate of alumine, to give equal 
durability to their colours "* 

'The process of cylinder printing is very commonly 

* Bancroft's Thilosophy of Permanent Colour*, Vol 1 p.370 
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employed to fix tlie mordant on the cloth, winch is 
afterwards put into the dye vat, when those parts only 
receive the colour which had pieviously been printed 
with the moidant, the othei parts reinaming white 

Seveial modern improvements m calico printing 
claim particular notice, 

An attempt m Scotland to imitate by another piocess 
those handkeichiefs of Indian origm, in winch white 
spots oi squares were piodnced by tying up the portions 
intended to he reserved white, and thus protecting them 
fiom the mordant or dye, gave birth to the system of 
printing which is called discharge-work In this system 
the paits intended to be kept white are punted with 
acid, — lemon juice, or citric acid, being chiefly used for 
this purpose The cloth is then wholly immersed in the 
mordant, and quickly dned, m, being first impregnated 
with the mordant, the design 01 pattern is printed m 
acid, winch removes it Tins is reversing the original 
process, which was to apply the block or cykndei to 
those parts of the cloth intended to be coloured In the 
process of drying, which is called padding, fans are 
used, as well as the steam boxes, and by the use of the 
fans oue-tliiid less fuel is needed 

Such is the origm of tins great and permanent 
improvement and extension of the process of printing 
It was tried with paitial success in Scotland and m 
London for a fewyeais, but it was not till about the 
year 1801 that it was adopted and perfected by the 
Lancashire houses, amongst whom the Peels, of 
Chui ch, were the first to practise it successfully and 
extensively 

Tins was soon followed by the discovery of the process 
foi pioducmg what has been named resist work, oi 
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neutial moth, the meaning of the latter term not being 
very obvious It consists m printing various moidants 
on those pails of the cloth intended to be colouied, and 
a paste or resist on such as aie intended to lemam 
white The cloth is immeised m the mchgo vat foi a few 
seconds, and when taken out, the parts coveied with 
the paste are found to have kept out the blue dye, hence 
this is called lesist woik This system is of most exten- 
sive application, and has given a new face to the 
pioductions of calico printing It is the invention of a 
person named Grouse, a travellei for a London house, 
possessing little practical aud less scientific knowledge, 
fond of experiments and dabbling by the fire-side in the 
processes of printing The same individual discoveied 
the mode of dyeing h an jnnh, for which ten London 
prmters subscribed and gave him one hundred guineas 
His process for resist work he sold foi five pounds! It 
lequired the experience of a year 01 two to perfect this 
system, aud make it piactieally useful The house of 
Sir Robert Peel, of Bury, was the first to print by this 
plan so as to attract notice, about the year 1802 it is 
now one of the most beautiful and perfect of the opera- 
tions of model n calico printing 

The ait of dyeing the fine ied, called Turkey 01 
Adnanople led, on thiead 01 yarn, has long been 
practised in the Levant, and subsequently m Em ope 
About forty years ago it was introduced m Glasgow by a 
Frenchman, M Papillon, who established a dye-work 
with Mr Mackintosh, and 'that city has ever since been 
famous for dyeing Tuiltey red * The ait of giving this 

* Mr John Wilson, of Ainsworth, near Manchester, an extremely ingenious 
dyer and tnadufectumr, who more than sixty years since gained both celebrity 
and wealth by tire great Improvements he Introduced Into the art of dyeing, had 
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coloui to cloth was unknown till the year 1810, when it 
was fust piactised by M Daniel Koechkn, of Mul- 
hausen, m Alsace The discovery which has inimoi- 
talized the name of this gentleman in the annals of 
calico printing was made the following year It consists 
m printing upon Turkey red, or any dyed coloui, some 
powerful acid, and then immersing the cloth in a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime Neither of these agents singly 
and alone affects the colour, but those parts which have 
leceived the acid, on being plunged in chloride of lime, 
are speedily deprived of their dye, and made white by 
the acid of the liberated chlorine Tins is one of the 
most beautiful facts in the chemist y of calico printing 
For this piocess a patent was obtained in this county, 
by Mi James Thomson, of Plumose, near Clitheroe, in 
the year 1813, and the same gentleman, m 1816, took 


obtained from the Greek* of Smyrna the secret of dyeing- Turkey red, which he 
described In two eiaays read by him before the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, but it is stated, that “he found thi* too tediouB and expensive a 
“ process, le*a suited to manufactured good* than to cotton m the skein \ nor even 
“ suited to that spun upon the single spindle* then in u*e, though it might be 
** applicable enough to that spun on machines.” Aik in a Hist of Manchester, 
p 165 — Mr Thomas Henry, in a paper on the Art of Dyeing, read before the 
above-mentioned Society m 1786, aavs, — “ great improvements have bean made 
u in dyeing within these few year*, — improvement* principally owing to the 
“ Ingenuity and public spirit of Mr WiI*on, of this Society , who by the applies- 
“ tion of chemical principle*, and by a diligent investigation of the nature of 
“ colouring robitancea, laid the foundation on which the present fabric is erected.’ 
Memoirs qf the Manchester Lit* and Phil Society, voLili p 348 — Mr Wilson's 
essay* and his recipes are quoted with respect both by Berthollet in Ida “ Art of 
Dyeing/* and by Dr Bancroft, in his “ Philosophy of Permanent Colours '* — We 
learn f!r6m the paper of Mr Henry quoted above, that a M Borelle, a Frenchman, 
also introduced the art of dyeing Turkey red at Manchester, which mu*t have 
been several years previous to M Papliion s going from France to Glasgow , and 
he obtained a grant from government for the disclosure of hi* plan*, a* M Papillon 
afterwards did from the Commissioners and Trustees for Manufacturers in Scot- 
land But the method of the latter *eemB to have obtained the most decided 
iucceu 
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out a second patent for a vety useful and happy modifi- 
cation of the pimciple of the former one, namely, for 
combining with the acid some mordant, 01 metafile oxide, 
capable, after the dyed colour was removed, of having 
nnpaited to it some other coloui This laid the founda- 
tion of that senes of piocesses, m which the chromic 
a< id and its combmations have since been employed with 
such gieat success 

A bronze coloui, so extensively used m common 
pimts, was first pioduced fiom solutions of manganese 
by Messrs Hartman, of Munster, about the year 1822 
Cloth impregnated with sulphate or m unate of manga- 
nese, and then passed tluough caustic alkali, becomes, 
by the absorption of oxygen and the pei -oxidation ol 
the white oxide of manganese, a deep nch biown, 
unalterable by light and an The cheapness of this 
metallic dye, and its permanence, have hi ought it into 
extensive use m calico punting , but, more than all, a 
senes oi beautiful processes, founded on the proportions 
and combinations of manganese and chiome, m which 
the lesouices of a lefined chemistry have been applied 
with the happiest success 

The discoveiy of new facts, as well as the ingenious 
application of known ones, has enabled Mr Meicer, of 
Oakenshaw, to make the bronze style his own, and 
literally to tiansmute the oies of manganese mto oies of 
gold This mgemous individual possesses a stole of 
knowledge and facts unknown to scientific chemists, and 
sought for in vain m then latest woiks It is to he 
hoped he will have both leisure and inclination at some 
time to communicate a portion of his labours to the 
world 

For moat of the facts m the above outline of the 
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mechanical and chemical improvements in calico printing, 
I qm indebted to gentlemen whose authority is mfenoi 
to none m the tiade , find especially to one gentleman, 
who combines in an eminent degiee scientific with 
practical knowledge, Mr Thomson, of Pnmiose 

By the various indentions, disco venes, and impio ce- 
ments made in calico printing, the tiade floimshed and 
increased, notwithstanding the weight of duties and the 
vexation of excise legulations To these annoyances 
the printing business was subjected from its very infancy 
down to the year 1831 The duties imposed in 1712 
and 1714, and the prohibition to print or dye calicoes m 
1720, have already been noticed In 1774, parliament 
removed this piohibibon as legal ds English calicoes, 
and allowed them to be prmted on paying an excise 
duty of 3d per square yard In 1779 and 1782, three 
seveial additions of 5 per cent , making in the whole 
15 pei cent , weie made to that duty 
In 1784, when Mi Pitt imposed new taxes to lepair 
the finances of the country injured by the American 
war, he taxed not only prmted but even bleached goods, 
and compelled the bleachers, printers, and dyers, to take 
out licences, for which the sum of £2 was to be paid 
annually By the act passed foi this purpose, the 
24 Geo III c 40, he laid a new duty on all cottons 
and mixed goods of Id per yard, if bleached or prmted, 
under 3s per yard m value, and 2d on all above that 
value, m addition to the former duties of 3d per yard , 
and 15 per cent additional was charged on the new 
duties as well as on the old These impositions excited 
gieat alarm and discontent throughout Lancashue and 
all the cotton manufacturing districts of England and 
Scotland, petitions to the House of Commons, and 
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memoiials to the Lords of theTieasmy, were sent up, 
representing that these new duties would crush the rising 
manufacture, and lendei the English altogethei unable 
to compete with Indian goods, brought horn a country 
producing the raw material and every aiticle used m 
the manufactuie, and wheie laboui was exceedingly 
cheap Deputations weie also sent horn Manchester, 
Bolton, and othei places, to remonstrate with the 
minister, the manufactuieis weie heard by counsel at 
the bai of the house, in the session of 1 785, and much 
evidence was given, and so forcible weie the repre- 
sentations made, that Mi Pitt leluctantly consented to 
bring m a short bill (25 Geo III c 24 ) repealing all 
the new duties unposed by the bill of the previous year, 
on the Imen and cotton manufactuies The repeal 
was celebrated as a jubilee in Lancashire, and when 
Mr Thomas Walker and Mi Ricliaidson, who had 
been especially active m the application to government, 
leturued from Loudon, they were honoxncd with a 
triumphal entrance into Manchester being met by a 
procession wlucli extended neaily from that town to 
Stockport, and which is celebrated as one of the most 
joyous and splendid processions ever seen in Lancashne 
The inhabitants of Manchestei and Bolton presented 
silver cups to these gentlemen, with mscuptious, 
acknowledging their valuable exertions 

In the same year, howevei, a considerable addition 
was made to the former duties on cotton, linen, and 
mixed goods By the 25 Geo III c 72, all cottons, 
muslins and stuffs, of which cotton formed a part, when 
printed, pamted, dyed, or stained, were made liable to 
an additional duty of 2d per yard, if of the value of 
Is 8d and not more than 3s pei jard, and to a duty 
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of 4(1 pei yard, if worth moi e than 3 b The addition ol 
15 pei tent was also charged upon these duties, as well 
as upon the duty ot 3d pei yard imposed m 1774 
Theiefore the duties stood thus — 



Duty im- 
pound In 
1774 

Additional 
putiM I'm 
poaed in 
1/85 

15 pe Ct 
on the 
whole 

Total Duty 


Per Yard 

Per Yard. 


Per Yard 

Above the value of It 8d and not> 
above 3a. f 

3d 

2d 


5}d 

Above the value of 3« 

3d 

Id 

Id- 1 5 

8d. 1 5 


These duties, theiefoie, on the aveiage moie than 
doubled the duties existing pieviously to 1784, hut 
they only applied to printed goods, not to goods winch 
weie meiely bleached 

On the consolidation of the customs ni 1787, all 
former duties were repealed, and cotton, linen, or mixed 
goods of every kind weie subjected to a duty of 3£rl per 
squaie yard, when printed oi dyed The whole duty 
was returned by drawback on the exportation of the 
goods At the same time, foieign calicoes and muslins 
were charged with a duty of 7d per squaie yard, when 
printed or dyed m Great Britain 

To encourage the art of designing original patterns 
foi printing on calicoes, muslins and knens, parliament 
vested in the proprietors the sole right of vending the 
goods printed with ongnial patterns, for two montlis 
after the day of publishing them and this act, passed m 
1787, (27 Geo III c 28,) has been continued by sub- 
sequent statutes to the present time, with an eulaige- 
ment of the term of copyright to tkiee montlis 

2 N 
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The duties fixed m 1787 con turned toll 1831, when 
the chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Althorp, on the 
earnest representations of the calico printers, entnely 
remitted the duty, and released the trade from the 
shackles of the excise The duty was extremely objec- 
tionable on various grounds It took upwaids of two 
millions out of the pockets of the calico printers, yet 
only bi ought about half a million into the exchequei, 
and, deducting the expenses of collection, oidy about 
£350,000 a million and a half was returned as diaw- 
back on expoitation Tins opened a wide door, and 
presented a strong temptation, to hand and perjuiy, 
which were ot daily occurrence The restrictions, 
delays, and expenses, to which it subjected the calico 
printeis were estimated as imposing a tax of £200,000 
a year on the trade The duty inci eased the cost 
of pnnts on the average 30 to 40 per cent , but, being 
of the same amount on all qualities, it pressed most 
unequally and unjustly , on the common prints, worn by 
the poor, it amounted to 70 or 80 per cent , whilst the 
fine prints, worn by the rich, only paid 10 or 15 per 
cent The tax was, indeed, so annoying to the pnnteis, 
and weighed so heavily on the commodity, that nothing 
but the senes of wonderful discovenes and inventions 
which has been exhibited, could have made the trade 
increase under it With that mighty help, however, it 
did ineiease veiy lapidly In 1796, the quantity of 
British calicoes and muslins, which paid the punt duty, 
was 28,621,797 yaids, m 1829, it was 128,340,004 
yards 

The following table shews the gross produce of the 
excise duty op planted calicoes and muslins m the year 
1790 and 1800, but it does not exhibit the drawback 
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Calicoes and Muslins printed in Great Britain, 
in 1706 and 1800 

1796 1800 

, _/*• ^ . . 


In Enomnd 

Hate of 
Duty 

( 

j lanla 

Amount o} 
Dufy 

r 

"i arils 

Amount of 
Duty 

Foreign Calicoes S : Muallns 

7d 

| 1,750,370 

£51,049 

1,577,536 

£40 011 

British do do 

In Scotland 

3J 

24,363,240 

355,297 

23,092,790 

418,436 

Foreign Calicoes & Muahne 

Id 

141,403 

4,124 

78,888 

2,300 

British ilo do 

34 

4,353,5 57 

02,103 

4,176,939 

60 913 


By the subjoined table, the gross and net produce of 
the duty, with the numbei of pieces of calicoes, muslins, 
&c punted, exported, and letamedfoi home consump- 
tion will be seen for the yeais 1815, 1820, 1825, and 
1830, the last being the yeai beioie the repeal of the 
duty — 

Calicoes, Muslins, 8tc printed in Great 
Britain, from 1814 to 1830 


Ytrvn 

Calicoes, &c. 
printed at an 
avenge duty 
of fia par 
piece. 

Duty on 
printed ca- 
licoes re 
oolvcd by 
ffovommt 

Colic one ex 
ported? ave- 
rage draw 
back of a*, 
per piece. 

Drawback 
paid by go- 
vernment Cn 
printed call 
cowl, &u ex 
ported 

CllIoOQB, &0. 
taken fbr 
homo con 
inmptlon at 
on average 
dnty of 5s 
per pleoe. 

Net amount 
of duty rccvd 
by flovern 
wont on caif 
cocty, for 

homo con 
Buraptkm 

1 814 
15 
10 
ir 
18 
19 
1820 

22 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

1830 

Plecea 

5,102,228 

5,320,656 

4,511,244 

4,095,264 

6,282,544 

5,938,572 

6,456,190 

7,005,184 

0,730,808 

7,247,070 

8,102,872 

8,140,870 

0,098,650 

8,089,028 

8,395,848 

7,768,072 

8,590,952 


Piece. 

3,324,100 

S 813,000 
2,878,704 
3,282,216 
4,317,508 
3,519,868 
8,727,820 
4,888,664 
4,730,228 
4,587,004 

5 527 704 
0,062,308 
4,082,684 
5,440,272 
5,760 828 
5,502,150 

0 315,440 

£ 

831,040 
063,260 
710,070 
220,554 
1,072,377 
879 907 
081,955 
1,083,410 
1,182 657 
1,140,751 
1,381,941 
1,005,592 
1,020,071 
1,860,008 
1,441,207 
1,390,534 
1,578,800 

Pieces 
1,808 008 
1,513,652 
1,032,540 
1,413,048 
1,065,030 
2,418,704 
1,728,340 
2,07 1 820 
2,090,580 

2.600.072 
2,035,108 
1,478,508 

2.015.072 
2,648,766 
2,681,020 
2,105,930 
2,281 512 

1 £ 

407,017 

8784(8 

408,135 

858,202 

401,250 

004,576 

082,085 

667,055 

500,145 

070,108 

058,677 

300,027 

608,003 

602,189 

057,755 

551,484 

570,378 
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The following calculation was made m 1830 by an 
extremely well-informed calico printer, of the nnmbei of 
individuals employed in the printing trade, and m the 
manufacturing of the cloth printed — 

“ The duty is in round numbers £2,000,000, which is equal to 


8,000,000 pieces of prints 

s d 

Average price of printing cloth, per piece 7 6 

Deduct the value of the raw material 2 6 


4 6 

Deduct for profits of machinery, &c 10 


Supposed amount paid m wages on each piece d 6 

8,000,000 pieces of cloth — wages for spinning 

and weaving, at 3s 6d £1,400,000 

Average of wages for printing do at 2s fid 1,000,000 


£2,400,000 

Or equal to £46 174 of wages paid weekly for labour in spinning, 
weaving, and printing the averige of which is about 8s per head, 
divide £46,154 by 8s and there results 116,385 individuals 
employed m spinning, weaving, and printing, and it maybe said 
that as many more are dependent upon them — thus giving 230,770 
individuals, employed in and dependent upon the printing trade 
It is presumed that a repeal of the print duty would give an 
increased employment of 12j per cent , — making the total 259,366 
individuals dependent on the prosperity of the printing trade ” 

The repeal of the print duty has pioved highly bene- 
ficial, having given a stimulus both to production and to 
improvement. To the consumer it is a great relief, 
especially to the poor, as a woman can now buy a useful 
and respectable printed dress foi half-a-cronm, winch, 
before the repeal of the duty, would have cost neaily 
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foui shillings Indeed a printed dress of good materials 
and a neat pattern, with fast colour, may now be bought 
foi two shillings 

The laige print-works of Lancaskne are among the 
most interesting manufactories that can he visited 
Seveial of the proprietors or managers aie scientific 
men , and, being also persons of large capital, they have 
the most peifect machinery and the best furnished labo- 
ratories All the piocesses tlnough which the cloth has 
to pass, from the state in winch it is left by the weavei , 
till it is made up a finished print ready foi the foreign or 
home maiket, aie performed in these extensive establish- 
ments The bleaching, the block printing, the cyhndei 
printing, the dyeing, the engiavmg both of blocks and 
cylinders, the designing of patterns, and the pieparation 
of coloms, all go on within the same enclosuie Some 
of the pnnt-works employ as many as a thousand work- 
people The order and cleanliness of the works, and 
the remarkable beauty of most of the operations, impiess 
the visitoi with admiration and surprise A punting 
establishment, like a cotton mill, is a wondeiful triumph 
of modern science, and when the mechanical and 
chemical improvements of both are viewed together, 
they form a splendid aud matchless exhibition of science 
applied to the arts, and easily account for a rapidity oi 
growth and a vastness of extension m the manufacture, 
which lias no parallel m the records of industry 
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CHAPTER XIII 


COT rON-WOOL 


Natural blitory of cotton wool —Annual herbaceous cotton — Mode of cultivation, 
In America and fndisu— -Shrub cotton, Its varieties, countries where found.- 
Tree cotton — The silk cotton tree — Dwarf cotton —Cotton requires a dry and 
Bandy soil —The beat grown on the sea-coast — Sea Island cotton — Salt a chief 
cause of its excellence. — American Report copceraing the growth of this cotton 
— Selection of seed — -First introduction of long-stapled cotton into the United 
States.- — Short-stapled cotton called Upland and Bowed Georgia,- — -Modes of 
separating the cotton from the seeds — Roller mill — -Mr Whitney's saw gin. — 
Extensive cultivation of cotton in the United States. — Exports from that 
country — Growth from 1810 to 18S2 — Different sources from which England 
Is supplied — Bourbon cotton West Indian Demerara, Pernambuco — • 
Recent and successful cultivation of long stapled cotton in Egypt j imports of 
Egyptian cotton from 1823 to 1833 Egyptian cotton manufacture — Indian 
cotton — imports of cotton wool from different countries from 1820 to 1833 — 
Distinguishing qualities of cotton — Prices of different kinds from 1782 to 1833 
— Tables of import, consumption, &c — Great fail in the prica of cotton — -Its 
principal cause, the extended cultivation in America.- — Mutual dependence of 
the English spinner and the American planter — Freight.— Mode of consign 
ment* — Mode of selling and buying cotton at Liverpool 


Having completed that portion of the history of the 
Cotton Manufacture which comprises the mechanical 
and chemical improvements, it will be proper to give 
some account of the raw mateiml, cotton-wool, hefoie 
proceeding to bring down tire commercial history to the 
present period 

Cotton, or cotton-wool, is a vegetable down, the 
produce of a plant growing m warm climates, and 
indigenous in India and America The name of the 
genus ts Gossypium, and there are many varieties 
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The cotton is contained m the seed vessels, and adheres 
closely to the seeds of the plant Lmnaeus enumerated 
five species of the cotton plant — 

1 Gossypium kerbateum, or herbaceous 

2 G arboreutn, oi arborescent 

3 G hirsutum, or hairy 

4 G relu/ioswm, oi religious 

5 G Bat badense, or Barbadoes 


Lamaick, m the Encyclopedic M6thodique, enume- 
rates eight species of the cotton plant , Cavandles and 
Willdenow lecogmze ten Accoiding to the latter, the 
following species aie distinct from each othei — 


1 Gossypium herbaceum 

2 G Indicum 

3 G micranthum 

4 G arboreutn 

5 G mtifolium 


6 G hirsutum 

7 G t eligtosum 

8 G latifoltum 

9 G Bat badense 
10 G Peruviamm 


It will be sufficient for the purpose of this woik to 
point out the thiee great distinctions, 1st herbaceous 
cotton., 2d shrub cotton, 3d tree cotton, each of 
which has several varieties, so that some cotton planters 
have recognized not fewer tlian a hundred kinds, and 
the plant seems to have a great tendency to run out mto 
varieties 

The 1st and most useful species of cotton is the 
herbaceous, which is an annual plant, cultivated in the 
United States, India, China, and many othei countries. 
It grows to the height of eighteen to twenty-four inches, 
and has leaves of a bright daik gieen coloui, marked 
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with brownish veins, and each divided into five lobes 
Its blossom expands into a pale yellow flowei , like that 
of a mallow, having one large pistil and five petals or 
leaves, with a purple spot at the bottom of each When 
the flower falls off, a capsular pod appeals, supported by 
tlnee triangular green leaves, deeply jagged at then 
ends the pod appioachea to the triangular shape, with 
a pointed end, and has three cells It inci eases to the 
size of a laige filbert, and becomes biown as the woolly 
fruit ripens , the expansion of the wool then causes the 
pod to buist, when it discloses a ball of snow-white 01 
yellowish down, consisting of three locks, one in each 
cell, enclosing and firmly adhering to the seeds, which 
m form resemble those of grapes, but are much larger 
The seed is planted m March, April, and May , and 
the cotton is gathered by hand, within a few days aftei 
the opening of the pods, in August, September, and 
Octobei In America it is planted in rows five feet 
asunder, and in holes eighteen inches apart, m each of 
winch several seeds are deposited careful weeding of 
the giound is necessary, and the plants require to be 
gradually thinned, so as ultimately to leave only one 01 
two foi each hole , they aie also twice pruned, by 
nipping off the ends of the branches, in ordei to make 
them put out more branches, and yield a larger quantity 
of blossom and funt A field of cotton at the gathering 
season, when the globes of snowy w ool are seen among 
the glossy dark green leaves, is smgulaily beautiful, 
and in the hottest countries, wheie the yellow blossom 
or flower, and the ripened flint, aie seen at the same 
tune, the beauty of the plantation is of course still moie 
ramaikable In India, the mode of cultivation is 
most slovenly, as the seed is sown broadcast, and the 
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plant is neglected at every stage of its gioivth, which, 
togethei with the carelessness of the natives m gathering 
the cotton, in separating it from the seeds, and in pack- 
ing it, makes the Indian cotton so much inferior to that 
of the Umted States 

A representation of a branch of the heibaceous cotton, 
with the flower, and the pods open and closed, has been 
given at page 13, and the following shows the appeal ance 
of the plant when glowing — 



Gasypium herb actum — Herbftceom Cotton 


2d The shrub cotton glows m almost every country 
where the annual herbaceous cotton is found Its duia- 


For an account of Indian cotton, and It* mode of cultivation and prepa- 
tttlon, *ae pp 64, 66 
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tion vanes according to tlie climate m some places, as 
m the West Indies, it is bienmal 01 tnemnal , m others, 
as m India, Egypt, &c it lasts from six to ten years , in 
the hottest countries it is perennial , and in the cooler 
countries which grow cotton, it becomes an annual In 
appearance, the shiub has a considerable resemblance 
to the currant bush -The principal varieties of slnub 
cotton are, the Gossypwm Indicum, 01 the Indian, which 
attains the height of ten 01 twelve feet , the G vttijohum, 
01 vine-leaved, found m the Isle of Fiance, m Celebes, 
and various parts of South America, the G husutum, 
or hany, (so called from its branches being coveied with 
hair,) a low shrub, and a native of the hottest parts of 
America, the G rehgwsum, or lehgious, (the reason of 
which name, given by Linnaeus, is unknown,) which 
has an upright stem, and of which the flowei changes 
fiom white to led, found m Surinam, India, & c , the 
G latifolium, or bioad-leaved, resembling the G mti- 
folium, and found m the West Indies , the G Barbadense, 
cultivated chiefly m Baibadoes, and beheved to be the 
same as the G Indicum, aud the G Perumamm, a 
Peruvian ski ub not materially differing from the others 
The flower and fruit of the shrub-cotton closely resemble 
those of the heibaceous cotton, but the pod is egg- 
shaped, not triangular and pointed It is found, m one 
or Othei of its varieties, throughout the tropical pails of 
Asia, Africa, and America The shrub is planted m 
holes seven or eight feet apait, eight or ten seeds are 
deposited in each hole, but only one of the stems which 
they produce is allowed to remain , the shrubs regime 
to he pruned, and the plantations to be well weeded , 
and they seldom continue to yield good cotton more than 
five or six years, but in the hottest countries two ciops 
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a yeai are gatheied, one from Octobei to Decembei, 
and the othei from Febiuaiy to April The Guiana and 
Brazd cotton is of this bind 

The following is a lepiesentataon ot the slnub 
cotton — 



Goittjpium religioxum — Shrub Cotton 


3d The tree cotton glows in India, China, Egypt, the 
interior and western coast of Africa, and in some pai ts 
of America As the tiee only attains the height ot 
twelve to twenty feet, it is difficult to distinguish the 
tiee cotton and the shrub cotton, from the mention made 
of them by many travellers In a passage quoted at 
p 62, Maico Polo distinctly describes tbe cotton tree of 
Guzerat, which he states to be six yards lngli, and to 
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bear fruit for twenty years , but he adds, that the cotton 
taken from trees of that age is not adapted for spinning 
Abu Zacana Ebn el Awam, an Arabo-Spamsh writer 
ou agncultuie and horticulture, of the twelfth century, 
informs us, that in Aiabia the cotton tiee glows to 
the srne of the Armenian apple, and lasts twenty years 
It is stated by Malte Brun that “ the cotton tiee grows 
on all the Inchan mountains, but its pioduce is coarse m 
quality ” Quotations from travelleis might be multi- 
plied, but they do not materially add to the information 
briefly given above The following is a repiesentation 
of the cotton tiee — 
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There is still another tree, of very magnificent growth, 
attaining the height of a hundred feet, and with a 
peculiar spreading top, which bears a silky cotton of 
matchless softness, whiteness, and lustre, but of so short 
and brittle a fibre that it is unfit for spinning, and can 
only be used for the mean purpose of stuffing pillows 
and beds This is called the bombax ceiba , and 
familiarly the umbrella tree , it is found m the Indian 
isles, m South America, the West Indies, and on the 
coast of Guinea, wheie it is said to be held in much 
veneration by the negioes, but, owing to its unfitness 
for manufacturing purposes, it would be superfluous here 
to do more than mention it 

In the heart of Africa, near Timbuctoo, Rfind Cailhfi 
saw a dwarf cotton, which rises only five or six inches 
above the ground, it is an annual, and with its wool the 
natives make a nairow cloth f 

The cotton plant, m all its varieties, requires a dry 
and sandy soil This is the uniform testimony of 
travellers and naturalists It flourishes on the rocky 
lulls of Hmdoostan, Africa, and the West Indies, and 
will grow where the soil is too poor to pioduce any 
other valuable crop, A mixture of siliceous and argil- 
laceous earth 13 the most desirable, with a preponderance 
of the former A marshy soil is wholly unfit for the 
plant, and so little congeniality has it foi moisture, that 
a wet season is destructive to the ciops Of the several 
diseases to which cotton is subject, and which make the 


* See Martdeu a Hutory of Sumatra, p 126, Bollngbroke’s Voyage to the 
Demerary, p 233 Bowdltch’i Mlaaiou to Ashantee, pu 24 anil 326; Bryan 
EdwarcU’a Hiatory of the Weat Indiea, vol 11 p 268 

+ Travela through Central Africa to Timbuclao, vol 1 p 436 
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crop a pi econo us one, the most fatal is the blight pio- 
duced by wetness at the roots 

The plant flourishes most, and produces cotton of the 
best quality, on the sea-coast * It was mentioned, as 
long since as the twelfth centuiy, by the Arabo-Spamsh 
writer, Abu Zacana, quoted above, that m Spain the 
sea-coast was found best suited to the cotton plant f 
The same fact is familiarly known to the cotton planteis 
of India, China, Demerara, and Western Africa \ And, 
above all, this pioxumty to the sea is proved to be indis- 
pensable to the giowth of tire best cotton, by the 
expenence of the planters of South Caiolina and 
Georgia, who raise the finest cotton known, namely, the 
Sea Island, on the sandy coasts and low islands of the 
sea, and who find the same cotton degenerate m length 
of staple and in quality when grown inland The 
Hon Whitemarsh B Seabrook, the corresponding 
secretary of the Agncultuial Society of St John’s 
Colleton, (South Carolina,) in a valuable “ Report, 
accompanied with sundry letters, of the causes which 
contribute to the production of fine Sea Island Cotton,” 
published in 1827, says — 


* To this rnlfl there are two exceptions The Pemambnco cotton, which in only 
ascend to the Soa Island in value, though still much inferior, u said by Koster to 
be injojed-by prdrimlty to the sea, and Improved as the planters recede from the 
tea — Koater’i Trovnk in Brazil, p 385 In Egypt also, “ die cotton of the upper 
provinces, several ht ndred miles from the sea, is superior to that of the Delta. ’ — 
St Jofth't Travtlt in Egypt, vol ti p 438 
+ Ltbro de Agriculture, tom 11 c xxll p 103 

X Seff p 85 Mr, H Bohngbroke, m his 11 Voyage to the Bemerary,” aaya that, 
On the sea-coast the British settlers also commenced the culture of cotton, and 
fbund that land to answer much better than the loll up the river ” p 141 One 
WBsao which he alleges for the soil on the coast being more favourable to cotton 
than to tpgar and coHbe Is, that It is of a “ saline” quality p S04 In the Third 
Repor' Of the Directors of the A Venn Ins Jtutlo i, It is stated that“tha saline air 
of tbs sei-shore, wlihb gererally destroys cofm* , is favourable to cotton. 1 ’ p. S3 
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“ The plantations of the gentlemen whose letters are 
uudei leview, are sinnlaily situated Four of them are 
indented with cieeks, and located on laige nveis, and 
all of them, m point of effect, are exposed to the salutary 
action of the ocean's spiay In proportion to the 
distance from the sea-boaid, and to the want of a free 
cn eolation of air horn the south, is, m general, the 
downward graduated scale of coarseness in the cotton 
produced These causes operate mcieasmgly as you 
recede from the ocean, until a point is leached at which 
long cotton cannot be profitably cultivated ” 

Salt appears to be the principal cause of making the 
cotton fine m quality and long m the staple Hence, 
and from the sandy nature of the soil, the sea-coast is so 
favourable to the giowth of cotton, and hence it is 
established that salt mud is the best manme for a cotton 
plantation Mr Seabiook says — 

“ The cotton of Mr Burden and his favouied asso- 
ciates, is indebted foi its celebrity to the combined 
requisites of fineness, stiength, and evenness of fibre 
Upon what principles are these distinguished properties 
dependent ? Those planters use, not only extensively, 
but almost exclusively, salt mud This manme is 
known to impart a healthful action to the cotton plant, 
to maturate rapidly its fruit, and to produce a staple at 
once strong and silky Mr William Seabiook, senior, 
from a steadfast adherence to the application of salt mud, 
has literally converted a pme barren to as fruitful a soil 
as Edisto Island can boast That siliceous and argil- 
laceous soils, in the oidei narrated, are the best adapted 
for cotton, every cultivator of this article is well awaie 

* See the quotations in the note, p 295, from Bolingbroke’i “ Dememy,’ and 
the Report of the Directors of the African Institution 
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* * * From experiments by a member of this society, 
(Capt Ben) Bailey,) it has been clearly demonstrated, 
that salt, added to a compost, in the latio of one bushel 
of salt to every sixty bushels of compost, has been 
attended with the most decisive advantages in relation to 
the quantum and quality of cotton ” “For every 
description of soil m which sand piedominates, the 
secretary is warranted m averring that salt clay mud 
is the manuie which will effect the double purpose of a 
profitable harvest, with its desirable conelative, a fine 
quality Salt clay mud acts rather negatively than 
positively It does not add veiy materially to the pro- 
duct of cotton, but, from its conservative and maturative 
power, the fruit, wluch the combined operation of sod 
and season may have disclosed, it is nearly certain of 
retaining and npenmg In a propitious season, stimu- 
lating manuies wdl yield a larger crop than salt mud , 
but for a senes of years, the latter wdl more certainly 
repay the industry and skill of the planter ” 

For the cultivation of the best cotton, there aie two 
other requisites, besides a sandy sod, proximity to the 
sea, and salt clay mud as a manure — First, very great 
care is necessary m the selection ot the seed, and, 
second, theie must be diligence m weeding, piumng, 
and m every part of the cultivation The seed should 
be selected from the most perfect, eaily stalks, produced 
on the best land,* and it is indispensable frequently to 
change the sod and situation, m order to keep up the 
quality of the produce yielded by any particular kind of 
seed To carelessness in the use of mixed and bad 
seed, the indifferent quality of cotton in many countues 


* Mr Sesbrook'i Report, p 8 
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is greatly owing * It is usual to throw the seed mto 
watei befoie sowing it, when the bad seed will float, and 
the good will sink 

The celebrated Sea Island cotton is much longer m 
the fibie than any other description It is also stiong 
and even, of a silky texture, and has a yellowish tinge 
Its seed is black, whereas most of the other American 
cotton is produced Horn green seed It is of the annual 
heibaceous kind This valuable plant was first sent m 
the wintei of 1780, fiom the Bahama islands, (wheie it 
had been inttoduced from Anguilla, in the West Indies,) 
to Georgia, by some of the American royalist refugees, 
who had settled in the Bahamas at the close of the 
revolutionary war The soil and situation of the low 
sandy islands, which he along the coast from Chaileston 
to Savannah, were found extremely congenial to the 
plant, and from them the cotton which it produces 
derives its name The gieat demand for cotton- wool m 
England, (owing to the lapid extension of the manu- 
facture,) and the high price fetched by this particular 
description, induced the Americans to cultivate it with 
diligence The quantity raised, howevei, is limited by 
the peculiar combination of circumstances requisite foi 
its production, and only a very small pioportion of the 
cotton grown m the United States is of tins land Nor 
is the quantity at all on the increase In the year 1805, 

* Sea p 84 also, Edwards's Hist of the West Indies, Vol 11 p 270) and 
Poster’s Tropical Agriculturist, pll 

+ Letter from Mr Thomas Spalding, Darien, Georgia, inserted In Mr Ken- 
nedy a “ Brief Memoir of Samuel Crompton, ' and in Mr Q B. Porter's 
“ Tropical Agriculturist" Mr Spalding, whose father was one of the first to 
cultivate the long stapled cotton, in 1787, states that the seed of the Bourbon 
cotton, and every other kind of cotton in the world but me have been tried In tho 
United States without success It Is supposed that Persia is the native country of 
the Sea Island species. 

2 P 
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the export of the Sea Island cotton was 8,787,659 lbs 
and in the year ending 30th September, 1832, it was 
only 8,743,373 lbs This cotton, being from the situa- 
tion in which it is grown mnch exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, vanes greatly in quality, the 
finer sorts bringing often three tunes the pnce of the 
damaged sorts 

A short-stapled cotton, of mfenor value, bad been 
cultivated m the southern states of Noith America 
befoie the revolutionary war, and used foi domestic 
purposes The cultivation of this article, which is 
named Upland, or Bowed Georgia,* was greatly im- 
pioved and enormously extended m consequence of the 
demand from England It was at first chiefly raised in 
Geoigia and South Carolina, but of late years it has 
spread with so much rapidity in Alabama, Mobile, and 
the valley of the Mississippi, that more than one- 
half of the whole impoits into tins countiy now come 
from the Gulf of Mexico , and owing to the fertility and 
cheapness of the new soils, the pnce of the article has 
been very greatly reduced 

The operation of gathering the npe cotton needs to 
he performed with care The women and young people, 
who are employed m it, go tlnough the plantation seveial 
tunes, as the pods do not all open togethei, and the 
cotton should be plucked within a few days after it has 
opened The cotton and seeds are plucked, leaving the 
husk behind Fine weather is chosen, as any degree of 
wet on the cotton would make it afterwaids become 
mouldy, and 'Would cause the oil of the seeds to spread 
upon the wool. That it may be more completely dried, 
it is exposed to the heat of the sun, on a platform of tiles 

* For an explanation of tlxls tern, tee p 07 
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01 wood, for several days after it is gatheied by tins 
means not only the wool, but also the seeds become diy, 
in which state they aie more easily separated from the 
wool 

To detach the cotton from the seeds which it enve- 
lops, is a work of some difficulty, and one winch must 
be performed effectually befoie the cotton is packed, 
otherwise it will inevitably become oily and mouldy, and 
by the pai tides of seed and dirt be rendeied unfit for 
spinning To do this by the hand, would he a veiy 
slow and expensive process, as a man coidd not clean 
moie than a pound per day All nations at any lemove 
fiom barbarism, therefoie, employ some kmd of machi- 
neiy The rude hand-mill, or roller-gm, used m India, 
China, and thioughout Asia, has been described, and 
shown by a di awing, at p 66 ; but this also is a com- 
paratively slow process, by which not more than from 
forty to sixty-five pounds m a day can be cleansed Tbe 
long-stapled, or Sea Island cotton, is still separated from 
the seeds by rollers, constructed on a large scale, and 
woiked by horses, steam, or other power A mill of this 
kmd, which is capable of cleansing eight or nine hun- 
ched pounds of cotton in a day, is thus described — 

“ It consists of two wooden rollers of about an inch id diameter , 
these are placed horizontally, parallel and touching each other 
Over them is fixed a sort of comb, having iron teeth two inches 
long and seven-eighths of an inch apart Thig comb is of the 
same length as the rollers, and so placed that its teeth come 
nearly m contact with them When the machine is set in 
motion, the rollers are made to revolve with great rapidity, so 
that the cotton being laid upon them, it is by their motion drawn 
in between the two, whilst no space is left for the seeds to pass 
with it To detach these from the fibres of cotton in which they 


Poitcr > Tropical Agricuiturlit, p 21 
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are enveloped, the same machinery which impels the lollera gives 
to the toothed instrument above a quick, wagging motion to and 
fro, by means of which the pods of cotton, as they are cast upon 
the rollers, are torn open, just as they are beginning to be drawn 
in , the seeds, now released from the coating which had encircled 
them, fly off like sparks to the right and left, while the cotton 
itself passes between the cylinder* The sharp iron teeth of the 
comb, moving with great velocity, sometimes break the seeds, then 
the minute pieces are instantly hurried on, and pass between the 
rollers with the cotton These stray particles are afterwards sepa- 
rated by hand, a process which is called mottng Entirely to 
cleanse the cotton from any remaining fragment of seed, it ib sub- 
jected to another process This consists m whisking it about in a 
light wheel, through which a current of air is made to pass As it 
is tossed out of tins winnowing machine, it i* gathered up, and 
conveyed to the packing house, where by means of screws it is 
forced into bags, each when filled weighing about three hundred 
pounds These are then sewed up, and sent to the place of shipi 
ment, where they are again pressed, and reduced to half their 
original size ”* 

The short-stapled American cotton is cleansed by a 
very different and much inoie rapid process, 'without the 
invention of which that species of cotton must have been 
much deaier than it now is, (if indeed it could have been 
used at all,) and consequently the cotton manufactuie 
itself could not have attained its piesent extension f In 


* Hall's Travels in North America* 

f Waite Bran states, that the short stapled American cotton adheres so closely 
to the seeds, that It would not have been worth cleaning If the new process had 
Hot been Invented. (Vol V p 193 book 80 ) This Is not true of all short stapled 
and gre^n seed cotton, aa auch cotton ia cleaned in India and other countries with 
the old lollet gin, Bryan Edwards, however, in his History of the West Indies, 
{published in 1793,) mentions a kind of green-seed cotton grown there, “ of which 
the wool la so fltmly attached to the seed, that no method has hitherto been foufad 
of separating thetci) except by the hand i an operation so tedious and troublesome, 
that tbs value of the commodity is not equal to the pains that are requisite- in 
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1793, Mr Eli Whitney, of Westboiough, m Massa- 
chusetts, indented the saw-gin, with which one man may 
cleanse three hundredweight of cotton m a. day The 
cotton is put into a leceiver, or hopper, of considerable 
length compared with its width, one aide of which is 
formed by a grating of strong parallel wires, about an 
eighth of an mch apart Close to the hoppei is a 
wooden rollei, having upon its surface a senes of cir- 
cular saws, an mch and a half apart, winch pass withm 
the gratmg of the hopper to a certain depth When the 
roller is turned, the teeth of the saws lay hold of the 
locks of cotton, and drag them thiough the wues, whilst 
the seeds are pi evented by their size fiom passing 
through, and fall to the bottom of the leceiver, where 
they are earned off by a spout The cotton is afterwards 
swept froifi the saws by a revolving cylindrical brush 
When first invented, the wooden cylinder was covered 
with teeth of wire, like cards, but the saw is found to 
answer the purpose better The saw-gm injures m 
some degiee the fibre of the cotton, but it affords so 
cheap a way of cleansmg it, that all the North American 
cotton, except the Sea Island, undeigoes this operation 
The skill and energy applied to the cultivation of 
cotton m the United States have enabled that country to 
distance all otheis m providing a supply foi the manu- 
factures of England In 1784, an American vessel 


mention* another bind of cotton, of which “ the seeds are larger, and of a duller 
green than the former, and the wool is not of equal fineries*, though much finer 
than the cotton-wool In general cultivation " (Vol II p 269 ) To which of these 
kinds the Upland cotton of North America belong*, I do not know if to the 
former, m Malte Brun assert*, then Mr ‘Whitney’s machine ha* Indeed been of 
immense importance both to the agriculture of America and the manufacturer 
of England, as that cotton furnishes three fourths of all that is used in this 
country 
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amved at Liverpool, having on board eight hags oi 
cotton, which were seized by the custom-house officers, 
undei an impiession that cotton was not the pioduce ot 
the United States '* The extraoidmaiy progress of the 
gi owth and expoit is shown by the following tables — 


Exports of Cotton from the United States 


I 

Quantity 1| 

1 

Quantity 


lb*. t 

189,810 

1799 



138,328 

1800 

17.789,808 

1793. 


lEHal 


1794 1 


1802 

27,601,075 

1795 

6, 270, BOOt 

1803 

41,106,023 

1790 


frm 

rciTCTiTH 

1797 

3,788,429 

ESS 

iMUMi 

1789 


11 1800 

1 87,401,282 


l 

Quantity 

s 

u 

r«4 

Quantity 


lbfl 


lb* 


00,212,787 

12,004,3001 

1815 

82,998,747 


1810 

81,747,110 

1800 

63,210,226 

1817 

86,049,328 

92,471,178 

1810 

93,874,201 

1818 

lEm 


1819 


1812 

1813 

1814 

28,962,5448 

19,390,0114 

17,800,4794 

1820 

127,800,162 


Parliamentary Paper, No 678, Seu 1828 


Years 

Sea Island 

Other kinds* 

Total* 

Value 


lb* 

lb* 

lbs 

Dollars 

1821 

11,844,000 

118,640,839 

124,893,405 

20,167,484 

1822 

11,250,085 

188,424,400 

144,075,095 

24,085 068 

1823 

12,180,088 

1G1 680,582 

173,723,270 

20,445,620 

1624 

0,525,722 

132 843,941 

142,860,603 

21,047,401 

1826 

9,055,278 

160,784,629 

170,489,007 

80,340,040 

1826 

6,072,852 

198,502,863 

204,585,416 

25,026,214 

1827 

15,140,793 

679,169,317 

294,310,115 

29,859,545 

1828 

11,288,410 

299,302,044 

210,600,408 

22,487,220 

1829 

12,883,807 

252,003,870 

264,847,180 

20,574,811 

1830 

8,147,105 

200 311,987 

298,469,102 

29,074,888 

1831 

8,311,702 

208,008,022 

270,979,784 

26,289,492 

1838 

8,748,373 

813,471,749 

322,215,122 

31,742,682 

1838 



38,191,102 


* Smlthcra’s Hlat. of Liverpool, p 124. 

t The years 1T9S and 1798 include a quantity of foreign cotton In the 
export*. 

t 1808 was the year of the American embargo on foreign trade 
5 Sheyetirs 1812, 1818, and 1814, were thoao of the American war 
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The whole giowth of the United States, horn 1819 to 
1832, was thus given in to the Commons’ Committee 
on Manufactures, Commerce, &c m 1833, m the form 
in which it is usually made up, namely, in bales — 


CROPS OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES 


Years. 

Boles of 300 lbs. 

Year, 

Bale, of 300 lb. 

1819 

303,689 

1826 

937,000 

1820 

369,800 

1827 

712,000 

1821 

539,038 

1828 

857,000 

1822 

588,139 

1829 

976, S4j 

1823 

509,600 

1830 

1,038,847 

1824 

560,000 

1831 

950,000 

1825 

710,000 

1832 

1,050,000 

The distribution of these 

immense 

exports will be 


shown by the following table, which also affords some 
index to the extent of the cotton mauufactuie in tire 
other countries of Em ope, as coinpaied with Great 
Britain — 


Quantity and Value of the Export* of Cotton Wool from the United States, during 
the Year ended the 30th of September, 1832, specifying the Countries to which 
Exports were made, with the Quantities and their Values sent to each 


Whither Exported 

Sea Ifcland 

Other kind* of 
Cotton 

Value 


lbs 

lbs 

Dollars. 

Russia 


838,051 

87,073 

Sweden and Norway 


600,002 

75,711 

Denmark 


805,450 

27,812 

Holland 


8,020,010 

302,430 

England 

7,011,235 

210,190,428 

21,262,900 

Sootland 

810,901 

10,074,457 

1,088,844 

Ireland 


803,158 

77,807 

Gibraltar 


492, 7t8 

42,537 

British East Indies 

136,140 


20,420 

British West Indies 

i 

870 

41 

British American Colonies 


80,171 

4,208 

HanSe Towns, &c. 


4,076,122 

403,009 

Prance on the Atlantic 

1,376,004 

67,722,972 

0,081,504 

Prance on the Mediterranean 

8,468,831 

701,311 

Spain on the Atlantic 


1,296,471 

142,924 

Spain on the Mediterranean 


087,401 

03,401 

Cuba 


335,000 

17,060 

Italy and Malta 


580,974 

51 600 

Tnoste and other Austrian ports 


1,054,775 

170,102 

Europe generally 


380,513 

- 

83,853 

Total 

8,718,378 

313,171,740 

31,724,682 


Papers Jatd bejore Congress, 1 5th bcb 1833, p il8. 
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Thu? the total exportation of American cotton m the 
yeai ended 30th September, 1832, was* 322,215,122 lbs 
Add to this the quantity consumed that year m tbe 
American manufactures, namely, 77,757,316 lbs ,* and 
tbe total quantity grown in tbe United States, m tbe 
year, appeals to have been 399,9 72, 4381bs The value 
must be about 40,000,000 dollars, (£8,500,000 ,) and 
in the year 1833 tbe value was se\ eral milhon dollars 
moie than m 1832 Tins article alone furmsheB one- 
lialf ot the whole exports of United States produce. So 
vast a production has risen up m little moie than forty 
years, all of which may be ascribed to the mechanical 
inventions of England 

In the infancy of the cotton manufacture, England 
obtained her supply of the raw material from the Medi- 
terranean and Levant In the eighteenth century, the 
largest supplies came from the "West Indies and South 
America, as will be seen from the following table of the 
quantities of cotton imported into England from different 
countries, m the yeai 1 786 — 

Imports of Cotton Wool in 1786 


From the British West Indies 

French and Spanish Colonies 
Dutch Colonies 
Portuguese Colonies. 

Smyrna and Turkey 


5. 800.000 lbs 

5.500.000 

1.600.000 
0, 000, 000 
5,000,000 


Total 


19,900,000 lbs 


* Bridence of Mr J Eempton, an American, before tbe Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Manu&ctirree, Commerce, and Shipping, 1833t 
Mr Kempton stated this on the authority of a committee of Congress 
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A small quantity of cotton, of the best quality then 
known, was received from the Isle of Bourbon by way 
of Ostend It is recorded, that m the year 1780 this 
sold at fi om 7s 0d to 10s per lb In 1780, however, 
we are assured by Mr Bryan Edwaids, that “ the finest 
grained and most perfectly cleaned cotton which was 
brought to the English market, was, he believed, that 
of the Dutch plantations of Berbice, Demerara, and 
Surinam, and of the island of Cayenne ” He gives the 
following as the prices of several kinds of cotton m 
England m the year 1780 — 


Berbice 

Demerara 

Surinam 

Cayenne 


2s Id per lb 

1 11 to 2a Id 

2 0 
2 0 


St Domingo la lOd per lb 
Tobago 1 9 

Jamaica 1 7 


In the MS book of Mi John Wyatt, of winch an 
account is given at p 120, the price of cotton is stated 
to be lOd per lb , which would, however, he the inferior 
cotton of the West India islands 

Brazilian cotton was first imported from Maranhani 
m the year 1781, m a very duty state, but soon after it 
was foimd that the Pernambuco cotton exceeded even 
that of Demerara m fineness and goodness of staple , 
and it was in consequence so much sought after that its 
cultivation Was extended, and from that tune to the 
present the growth has on the whole increased, and it 
continues to fetch the highest pnce of all cotton except 
Sea Island The supply of cotton received in this 
countiy from Brazil is considerable, and tolerably 
regular The Biazihan cotton has been called kidney 

2 ft 
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cotton, from the seeds being of the kidney shape, they 
are clustered togethei m the pod, and adheie to each 
other 

All the South American and most of the West India 
cotton is long-stapled, and is pioduced from the shrub, 
not from the herbaceous plant It is supposed that 
some of the finest cotton ever grown was in the island 
of Tobago, by Mr Robley, between the years 1789 and 
1792, hut in consequence of a fall m the price of 
cotton, and a rise m the pnee of sugar, that gentleman 
discontinued the cultivation of the former for that of the 
latter 

About the year 1823, long-stapled cotton of an excel- 
lent quality, equal to the Pernambuco, and superior to 
every other kind except Sea Island, began to be imported 
from Egypt, where the enterprising viceioy, Mehemet 
Ah, cultivated the article as a speculation of Ins own 
Cotton, as has been seen m the early paid of this work, 
(p 19,) was grown in Upper Egypt in the tame of 
Pkny, but the cultivation had long since been discon- 
tinued, and it was only about the yeai 1821 that the 
Pasha, having learnt the adaptation of the soil to this 
plant, and having succeeded in several experimental 
plantations, began to cultivate cotton on the laige 
scale m Upper Egypt The result was extremely 
favourable. The first year of its cultivation only 
60 bags were pioduced, the second year, 50,000, the 
third year, 120,000, and in 1824, 140,000 bags * 
The imports of Egyptian cotton into this country have 
been as follow 


* Maddoh’e Travels lit Turkey, Egypt, Sic rol i. p 245 
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Egyptian Cotton Imported into Great Britain 


\ ears. 

Bags 

1823 

5,623 

1824 

38,022 

1825 

111,023 

1826 

47,621 

1827 

22,450 

1828 

32,889 


Vear« 


1829 

24,739 

1830 

14,752 

1831 

38,124 

1832 

41,183 

1833 

3,893 


The bags vary m weight m different years, from 180 to 
240 lbs In 1827 or 1828, a quantity of seed from the Sea 
Island cotton was planted in JEgypt, and it flourishes, and 
yields cotton only mfenoi to the American Sea Island * 
From the above table it will be seen that the quantity of 
cotton exported fluctuates greatly, and during the years 
1833 and 1834 it has been very insignificant , but it may 
increase again as rapidly as it has declined, being m 
a great measure regulated by the capricious determi- 
nation of the Pasha A consideiable quantity of the 
raw material must he consumed by the twenty-three 
or twenty-four large cotton spuming nulls which the 
Pasha has erected, and filled with machinery but tins 
manufacturing project has so entirely faded to yield 
profit, that it must sooner or later be abandoned f It is 


* 8t John's Travels In Egypt, voL 15 p 440 Encycl Britannic®, 
t Mi- St. John informs us that about 12,000 men ware at one time employed 
5n the cotton mills, that the mills are worked by bullocks j and that the spinning 
machinery was made in Egypt by workmen under the tuition of French and 
Italian artisans, and with tool* brought at enormous cost from England and France 
That author remarks, that the atmosphere, impregnated with nitre, is destructive 
to the more delicate part* of the machinery, and that the fine silidoui du*t of that 
country is equally injurious. The yam spun In these mills is extremely bad, und 
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proper to remark, that Egyptian cotton is more difficult 
to bleach than any other, and that it will not receive so 
bnght a dye m some colours 

Indian cotton comes to this country m considerable 
quantities, but not very regularly, and it is the worst m 
the English market, owing to the negligent cultivation 
and packmg , but it is probable that the free application 
of English capital and skill to the cultivation of this 
article, which will doubtless be made now that the 
restuctions on the settlement of Europeans in India 
are removed, will improve the quality and extend the 
growth of cotton in Hmdoostan 

The following tables will shew in what proportions 
different countries supply the English manufacturers 
with, this most impoitaut raw material — 


sella for much lets by weight than the raw material itself The management of 
the mills end the workman Is characterised by all tlio rices Incident to gorornment 
monopolies, and to a barbarous state of society i and It Is quite obvious that tbs 
speculation must cause heavy loss, and be finally relinquished. Vol il. chap. 18, 
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IMPORTS OF COTTON WOOL FROM 1820 TO 1833 


- Cotton Wool imported distinguishing the produce of British 

^"“possessions from that brought from Foreign Countries, together witt the 
quantities eiported and cleared for consumption, from 1820 to 1883, both 

inclusive 


Imported from Foreign Countries 


Yean 

United States of . 
America. 

BraiU 

Turkey and i 
Egypt. 

Other Foreign 
Conn trie* 

— 

Total from For 
Conn trios 

1620 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

182i 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 
1883 


tbs 

49,198,165 
19,636,786 
24,705,200 
28,514,041 
24,849,552 
83,180,491 
0,871,002 
20,710,102 
20,143,270 
28,878,880 
33,092,072 
81 095,701 
20 109,500 
| 28,403,821 



tbs 

121,527,820 
116 SG7,579 
127,660,532 
100,870,073 
120,085,802 
190,272,066 
151,510,848 
243,092 426 
180,401,567 
103,122,967 
248,018,903 
259,808,104 
249,678,251 
268,968,940 


Imported prom British Possessions 



Eut Indie* and 

Years 

Maurltiu* 


lbs 

Wmm 

23,125,825 

1821 

8,827,107 

4,554,225 

1822 

1823 

14,839,117 

1824 

10,420,005 

20,294,262 

1825 

1820 

21,187,900 

1827 

20,084,910 

82,247,187 

1828 

1829 

24,908,899 

1830 

12,483,217 

1831 

26,805,153 

1882 

35,178,025 

1883 

82,755,164 


The growth of Foreign 


Brittih Weit Indio* 


lbs 

6,219,025 

5,854,944 

9,081,004 

6,719,610 

6,006,002 

7,418,704 

4,510,302 

6,227,172 


2,228,927 

1,708,764 

1,658,166 


6,893,800 
4 640,414 
8,420,247 


lit 

617,191 

1,284,086 

1,208,210 

1,815,183 

1,203,804 

780,184 

240.708 

038.709 


172 758 
331,604 
481,696 


Other British 
Possessions 


lb t 

182,188 

202,0)4 

821,767 

168,620 

656,000 

244,410 

161,583 

805,680 

218,088 

95,631 

80,025 

659,011 

36,221 

162,863 


Total from Brit 
i*h Possession* 


Ibi 

80,144,829 

16,100,041 

16,171,006 

22,082,430 

28,944,820 

28,732,020 

26,090,663 

28,466,483 

38,850,075 

20,044,444 

15,942,489 

28,860,740 

87,254^174 

35,002,888 
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Totals 


Yean 

Quantity 

Imported. 

Quantity 

Exported, 

Quantity 
entered tor 
Connmptlon 


lbs 

lbs 

tbs 

1820 

151,672,655 

6,034,088 

152 829,663 

1821 

182,530,020 

14,680,497 

137,401,549 

1822 

142 887,628 

18,209,770 

148,428,127 

1823 

101,402,503 

9,318,402 

186,811 070 

1824 

149,380,122 

18,299,505 

141,038,748 

1823 

228,005 291 

18 004,958 

202,646,860 

1826 

177,607,401 

24,474,920 

162 889,012 

1821 

272,448,000 

18,134,170 

240,804,806 

1828 

227,760,642 

17,806,770 

208,087,744 

1820 

222,767,411 

30,289,115 

204,097,087 

1880 

268,901,452 

8,534,076 

260,010,640 

1881 

288,074,858 

22,308,555 

273,249,658 

1S32 

280,882,625 

18,027,940 

259,412,463 

1838 

303,656,837 

17,363,883 

293,682,976 


Tablet qf the Rename, Population, and Commerce qf the United Kingdom, prepared 
by ike Board qf Trade. 


A few words must be said as to the distinguishing 
qualities of cotton-wool m the estimation of the manu- 
facturer The quality depends on the length, strength, 
and fineness of the fibre, or, as it is called m the trade, 
the staple but these, which are the essential attributes 
of quality, aie modified by the cleanliness and the 
colour The different denominations of cotton-wool 
vary considerably from each other in these particulars, 
and the value is estimated accordingly In cotton of 
the same denomination, there is also a considerable 
difference in quality. In Sea Island cotton, which as a 
class is by much the most valuable, this diffeience is 
great, the very finest quality of this class, m ordinary 
states of the market, la worth three times as much as 
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the common quality of the same class The variation 
of quality m most of the other denominations is from 
20 to 25 per cent , and in none of them is more than 
50 per cent Formerly, the usual distinction of the 
different sorts of cotton had lefeience to the coloui, 
“ yellow” and “ wlute ” But now, unpioved modes 
and processes of manufacturing have rendeied coloui of 
less importance than staple, and the bioad distinction is 
therefore into “long-stapled” and “short-stapled ” The 
principal long-stapled cottons aie Sea Islands, Brazils 
of every land, Demerara, West Indian, and Egyptian 
The short-stapled cottons include such parts of the 
produce of North America as aie giowu in the interior 
of that country, and called Uplands, Oileans, Alabama, 
Mobile, &c , as well as the East India cotton, Surat, 
Bengal, and Madras Except the better qualities of 
Sea Islands, theie is no sort of cotton which is now 
confined m its use to any peculiar or exclusive purpose 
By mixing different sorts together, and by careful 
management m preparing the mixture for the spuming, 
the manufacturers can now make a substitute for almost 
any particular kmd of cotton, except the very best It 
is only requisite to add, that the long-stapled cottons 
are generally used for the twist or warp, and the short- 
stapled for the weft 

The maiket price of the several descriptions of cotton 
at Liverpool, at the piesent time, and in April 1832 
and 1833, will be seen bom tbe following table, obtained 
from tbe “ Price Current” of Messrs Pnestlev, Griffith, 
and Cox, brokers, of Liverpool — 
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PRICES OF COTTON IN LIVERPOOL 



90th April 1832 

SOth April IB33. 

lat July, 1834 


a 

d s 

d 

8 

d 8 d 

8 d 

0 

d 

Sea island, stained, per lb 

0 

0 to 0 

01 

0 

7 to 0 10 

0 9 

to 1 

21 

ordinary to fair 

0 111 — 0 HJ 

0 

11 — 1 0 

1 4 

— 1 

5 

good fair to very fine 

1 

0—1 

8 

1 

OJ — 2 0 

1 si 

— 2 

0 

New Oileans, very or 









Unary to fair 

0 

fli — 6 

BJ 

0 

Si - 0 71 

0 71 

— 0 

81 

good fair to good 

0 

0| — 0 

71 

0 

71 — 0 7J 

0 0 

— 0 

91 

very good to prime 

0 

7} — 0 

81 

0 

8 — 0 D 

0 9j 

— 0 10J 

Georgia Upland, rery or 









dinary to fair 

0 

5} — 0 

ei 

0 

6}—0 71 

0 71 

— 0 

Si 

good fair to prime 

0 

Oj — 0 

71 

0 

71 — 0 8 

0 Si 

— 0 

01 

Alabama and Mobile 

0 

si — 0 

Of 

0 

£ 

1 

O 

0 7 

— 0 

91 

Egyptian 

0 

Of — 0 

9 

0 

01 — 0 101 

1 s 

— 0 

0 

Pernambuco 

0 

81 — 0 

91 

0 

Si — 0 101 

0 111 

— 1 

01 

Maranham 

0 

7—0 

81 

0 

81 — 0 95 

0 91 

— 1 

0 

Bahia and Ma<;aio 

0 

6J — 0 

71 

0 

8—00 

0 9J 

— 0 11 

Demerara and Berbice 

0 

7J — 0 

91 

0 

8J — 0 10 

0 11 

— 1 

21 

Barbadoea 

0 

Oj — 0 

71 

0 

8 — 0 81 

0 10 

— 0 H>1 

Bahama 

0 

61 — 0 

81 

0 

71 — 0 9 


— 

— 

West India 

0 

6 — 0 

7} 

0 

7 — 0 81 

0 9 

— 0 

11 

Cnrthagena 

0 

SI — 0 

H 

0 

0} — 0 0 

0 7# 

— 0 

71 

Surat, ordin to middling 

0 

41 — 0 

4f 

0 

41 — 0 41 

0 Si 

— 0 

0J 

, fair to good 

0 

4} — 0 

51 

0 

Si — 0 61 

0 6} 

— 0 

71 

Bengal 

0 

4J—0 

5 

0 

5 — 0 Si 





The following tables, shewing the prices of the prin- 
cipal deacuptions of cotton fiom 1782 to 1834, ought to 
hare a place in this woik, as they serve to illustrate 
several points in the history of the manufacture The 
first is taken from Mr Tooke’s work “ On High and 
Low Prices ” it is to be regretted that it does not 
distinguish between the Berbice and the West India — 
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Prices of Cotton from 1732 to 1805 Exclusive of Duty 


I Wcet India, including 

Years | Surinam Sc BerUoo Bowed Georgia, 

Per lb Per lb 

s d s d ad ad 

1 8 to 8 0 None 

2 0 — 8 0 

10 — 80 
1 1 — 1 10 

1 0 — 1 10 

12 — 21 
1 2 — 1 10 

1 0 — 28 

1 10 — 2 2 

2 8 — 80 

17 — 28 
2 0 — 30 

1 9 — 20 

12—18 


10 — 17 
1 2 — I 10 



Pemambuoo Bengal and Sural. 

Per lb Per lb 

ed ad sd sd 
None None 


2 1 to 2 7 

16 — 10 

10 — 18 
14—16 

1 7 — 1 8 0 8 to 0 10 

1 8 — 1 10 

1 6—1 8J O 8 — 0 9J 

25 — 27 12 — 13 

25- 2 6 12 — 13 

1 10 — 2 0 0 11 — 1 0 

2 1 — 23 18—14 

1 0 — 2 0 0 10 — 011 
111 — 21 010 — 011 
1 0 — 1 8 0 0 — 0 11 

10 — 111 0 11 — 1 1 
2 3 — 2 0 1 5 — 1 10 

2 3 — 2 8 1 7 — I 10 

l 10 — 2 1 0 11 — 1 5 

I 11 — 2 2 0 10 — 1 6 

8 2 — 3 6 1 8 — 1 11 


3 

2 

— 3 

4 

1 

8 

— 

1 

11 

3 

1 

— S 

5 

2 

0 

— 

2 

2 

4 

2 

— 4 

8 

2 

2 

— 

2 

4 

2 

5 

— 2 

8 

0 

11 

— 

1 

2 

2 

0 

— 3 

0 

0 

10 

— 

1 

4 

2 

11 

— 3 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

0 

2 

0 

— 2 

11 

1 

5 

— 

1 

0 

2 

8 

— 3 

0 

1 

2 

— 

1 

5 

2 

8 

— 2 

11 

I 

8 

— 

1 

a 

2 

0 

— 2 

5 

0 

10 

— 

1 

2 

2 

0 

— 2 

4 

0 

10 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

— 2 

5 

0 

9 

— 

1 

2 

1 

9 

— 2 

0 

0 

8 

— 

0 

10 

2 

3 

— 2 

0 

0 

30 

— 

1 

s 

2 

3 

— 2 

6 

1 

0 

— 

1 

3 

1 

11 

— 2 

0 

1 

2 

— 

1 

fl 




The following is taken from the “ Statement of the Quotations of Cotton Wool in Liverpool,” published at the close 
of the year 1833, by Messrs George Holt & Co brokers, of that place — 

Statement of the Extreme Prtces of Cotton Wool in each Fear, from 1806 to 1833 
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many interesting paiticulars, winch at a glance 
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The above tables shew an extiaoulmaiy fall in the 
puce of cotton-wool of every description between 1816 
and 1833 Upland cotton, otheiwise called Bowed 
Geoigia, which is consuleied as foiming a standard by 
which the value of the othet kinds is measuied, fell 
fiom an aveiage of 20d per lb m 1818, to 8|d. m 
1833 One cause of this decline in puce is the 
mciease m the value of money in England, but the 
punupal cause is the extended giowth m Ameuca, and 
the cheapness and feitility of the lands newly bi ought 
undei cotton cultivation m the western states The 
weekly consumption of Oileans and Alabama cotton m 
this country mcieased from 875 packages in 1818, to 
6,442 packages m 1833 , which is an mciease of more 
than seven-fold , whilst m the same time the con- 
sumption of Upland cotton only mcieased two and a 
half jold The quantity of cotton impoited from the 
western states, through the ports of the Gulf of Mexico, 
is now gieatei than that from the Atlantic states , and 
as the planters of the Mississippi and Alabama can 
affoid to grow cotton at the piesent prices, all othei 
descriptions of cotton necessarily fall to the same level, 
m piopoition to then quality * The gi owing cheapness 


* Mr Josliua Bates, of the house of Baring, Brothers, and Co , stated, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Tiade, Manu- 
factures, and Shipping, m 1833, that “ it was understood that even 6 cents, or 3d 
a lb was a price at which the cotton planters could gam money in the valley of 
the Mississippi ” Mr Klrkman Unlay stated before the same Committee, that 
“ the lowering of the price of cotton in America is much owing to its greatly 
extended cultivation in the new western states, where it has increased very much 
more than m the eastern ” Mr Gabriel Shaw, of the house of Thomas Wilson 
and Co , London, said — “ The cultivation of cotton is increasing, and therefore 
I suppose it affords the growers a remuneration for the capital and time 
employed " 
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of the law matenal must have been a principal cause of 
the extension of the manufacture m England since the 
peace, though impiovements m oui machmeiy have 
been another poweiful cause 

Thus do mechanical improvements m England, and 
agricultural impiovements in. America, act and re-act 
upon each othei thus do distant nations become 
mutually dependent, and contribute to each otliei ’s 
wealth The spinning machmeiy m England gave 
bnth to the cotton cultivation m America , and the 
mciease of the lattei is now m tuin extending the 
application of the foimei In the vast machine of 
commeice, the spindles of Manchestei aie as necessanly 
tied to the plough and hoe of the Mississippi, as to then' 
own bobbins They must move oi stop, be acceleiated 
or letaided, togethei The American government can- 
not wage wai against English manufactuies, without 
waging it equally against the southern states of its own 
confedeiation The English government could not 
obstiuct the bade and navigabon of America, without 
stopping its own mills and looms 

Cotton is biought from New Orleans and Mobile to 
to England for fd pei lb , and from the Atlantic States 
for Jd to fd pei lb * The Amencan growers frequently 
consign it to this counby foi sale on their own account, 
but about thiee-fouiths of the whole quantity sent is 
consigned by meicanble houses f The chief market 
for cotton m this counby is Liverpool, as may be seen 
from the following account of the imports — * 


* Evidence of Mr Nuknian Tmlay 
t Evidence of Mr Gabriel Shew 
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Bags 

In 1833, the cotton imported into Liverpool was 840,953 

into London 40,350 

into Glasgow 48,913 


Total 930,216 

The stock of cotton held an the poits has foi some 
years been diminishing, as appeals fiom the following 
table — 


The whole stock held in the ports of the kingdom at the close of 


1833 was, of — 


American 

117,650 

Biazil 

49,250 

West India 

2,860 

East India 

44,430 

Egyptian 

960 

1833 — Total 

215,150 bags 

The stock at the close of 1832 was 

245,120 

1831 

274,800 

1830 

320,218 

1829 

289,380 

1828 

405,886 

1827 

452,240 

1826 

342,200 


Cotton is sold in Liveipool by brokeis, who are 
employed by the impoiters, and who chaige 10s per 
£100 for their trouble in valuing and selling it. The 
buyers, who aie the Manchester cotton dealers, and the 
spinners all over the countiy, also employ biokeis, at 
the same rate of commission, to make their purchases. 
The cotton is principally bought and sold by sample, — 
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the pui chasers very larely considering it necessary to 
examine the hulk By the stuct piobity and honoui 
invariably observed by the biokeis m their dealings with 
each other, this immense business is conducted with a 
facility and despatch which have probably no paiailel 
m any othei market of the world, and which could not 
exist to the same extent m the sale of any othei descup- 
tion of meichandise It may be mentioned, as a pi oof 
both of the excellence of the arrangements for canymg 
on the business, and of the integrity of the paities 
engaged m it, that, though the sales aie not made with 
the formalities necessaiy to lender the baigams legally 
binding, a dispute or difficulty m then fulfilment is 
almost unknown Whatevei misundei standings arise 
are at once settled by a refeience to some of the brokers 
not interested m the transaction , and such is the good 
feeling winch pievails amongst them, that on these 
occasions the decision is, with scarcely an exception, 
prompt and satisfactory The ciedit allowed with the 
goods is ten days, and the payment is then m bills at 
three months, but fiom the piesent low rate of discount, 
when hills are cashed by the banks at 3£ per cent , the 
buyeis almost invariably accept the alternative offeied 
them, by paying the cash immediately, and deducting 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
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CHAPTER XIV 

COMMERCIAL HISTORY 


Tlie Cotton Manufacture owes nothing to legislative protection — View of the 
different kinds of legislative interference , 1st Restrictions on the Importation of 
foreign cottons , 2d Duties on cotton wool , 3d Excise duties on printed goods 
4th Miscellaneous la«s intended to benefit the manufacture — The various 
statutes quoted — Clamour against the admission of Indian cottons, m 1787 — 
High duties afterwards imposed , reduced in 182S — Insignificant importation of 
foreign cottons — Entire lepcal of the duty recommended — Improvements in the 
cotton manufacture by Mr John Wilson, of Ainsworth — Introduction of the 
manufacture of British calicoes and muslins — Change m the dress of the people 
— Radcliffe’s description of the growth of the manufactme — The Lace manu- 
facture | its extent and value — 1 he Stocking manufacture , its extent and value 
— Sewing thread — Tables of the Imports of Cotton Wool, and of the Exports 
of British Cotton Ooods, from 1897 to 1833 — Explanation of the apparent 
decline in the value of the exports —Reduction in the price of the raw 
material , mechanical improvements , rise m the value of money — Mr Kennedy’s 
table of comparative cost of English and Indian yarn in 1812 and 1830 — Tables 
of prices of warp, weft, cotton wool, and calico, from 1814 to 1833 of prices 
of cotton yarn from 1788 to 1833 — Great national advantage from the cheapness 
of clothing — Fluctuations in the manufacture Mi Kirkman Finlay’s testimony 
concerning them, and on the present state of the trade — Tffect of the cotton 
manufacture in multiplying the population of Lancashire, &c — Amazing effects 
of Machinery — Comparison between the periods of 1780 and 1833 


The commeicial histoiy of the English cotton manu- 
facture was begun m om seventh chaptei, and brought 
down to the year 1764, (p 84 to 112) It was then 
inteuupted, to describe the gieat mechanical inventions 
m cotton spinning, which changed the whole aspect of 
the trade The series of inventions and discoveiies in 
the spuming, weaving, bleaching, and printing has been 
so rapid and continuous, as scaioely to admit of carrying 
on the commeicial history along with the mechanical 
Yet a notice of the prodigious effects produced by the 
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machines of Haigreaves, Aikwnght, and Crompton 
closed oui tenth chaptei , and brought us down to the 
yeai 1787, and in part to 1800, (p 214 to 219 ) Othei 
notices of the glowing magnitude of the tiade naturally 
intei wove themselves with the account of the improve- 
ments m bleaching and printing and the commercial 
history of the raw material, cotton-wool, has been com- 
pleted to the piesent time in the last chaptei 

There remain to be mentioned many interesting facts 
connected with the giowth of the manufactuie and tiade, 
among which are, the legislative mteifeiences m the way 
of piotection and taxation, — the change pi educed in the 
diess of the people, — the new blanches of manufacture 
arising out of the cotton, — the mciease m the amount of 
expoits, — and the great fall produced m the puce of 
cotton goods by machmeiy 

Statutes fiamed foi the regulation of commerce have 
done little oi nothing, eithei foi or against the British 
Cotton Manufactuie This trade was not the nui sling 
of government piotection The advocates of commercial 
restrictions find no suppoit for their principles from the 
history of the cotton tiade, however they may seem to 
be favoured by that of the woollen tiade Noi, indeed, 
does the lattei furnish them with any solid argument , 
for although the statute-book contains an almost count- 
less array of Acts intended to piotect, to foster, to foicc, 
to regulate, and to improve the woollen manufacture, 
fiom the Thud Edward down to the Thud George, yet 
these were like so many props to the mountain pine, oi 
crutches to the well-formed youth ; they served to 
encumber, not to help it , and the real supports of that 
manufacture were the copious supply of wool, the only 
raw material of clothing furnished by this island, — 

2 s 
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abundance of water, fuel, wood, and non, foi canying 
on the piocesses oi making the implements of manu- 
factures, — the security foi person and piopeity affoided 
by the laws of England to foieigneis as well as to 
natives, — and the wants of a numeious population, m a 
climate lequirmg warm clothing 

The woollen manufactuie had become extensive and 
flounshmg in England, long befoie the manufacture 
of cotton was introduced When the lattei was 
bi ought mto this countiy, it had to compete with the 
woollen, the linen, and the silk manufactuies, aheady 
well established, and from this cucumstance, as well as 
fiom the scanty supply of the law material, and, above 
all, from the imperfection of oui machinery, its pi ogress 
at first was slow, and it leceived no attention whatever 
from parliament The English cotton manufacturers 
looked upon the delicate and elegant fabrics of India, 
hopeless of imitating them, nor would it have been 
possible foi the English woikraan, feeding on meat, beer, 
and wheaten biead, evei to compete with the Hindoo 
weavei, suppoited by lice and pulse, spreading his web 
in the veiy field which glows the law material, and 
possessing a patience and a physical oigamzation pecu- 
liarly adapted for the manufactuie of calicoes and 
muslins, unless the former had called the wondions 
powers of mechanism to his aid 

Until the invention of the spinning machines, tbeie- 
fore, the English cotton manufacture was nearly confined 
to heavy articles, like fustians, velvets, and thicksets, of 
which the warp was linen, and to the small wares requued 
for • the trimmings of furniture and garments If the 
manufacturers were protected from foreign competition, 
little benefit resulted from this protection, as the trade 
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extended very slowly At the beginning of the last 
century, the legislature frequently prohibited the use of 
Indian calicoes and silks, but this was foi the piotection 
of the silk and woollen manufactures of England, not of 
the cotton, as no such articles weie then made m tins 
country- The English were then as incapable of rival- 
ing the Indians m the manufactuie of calicoes and 
muslins, as they were of competing with the Chinese in 
the growth of tea The invention of the spinning 
machinery at once reversed the ease, and placed oui 
countiymen as much above Eastern competition as they 
had foimeily been below it. In the eaily peiiod of the 
tiade, no legislation could have aided the English 
manufactuie ; m its lattei period, legislation could scarcely 
have checked it There was as gieat a difference m the 
same manufacture, befoie and aftei the inventions, as 
between the dwarf cotton of Timbuctoo and the stately 
bombax of Guinea The mterfeience of government 
could neithei have trained up the herb into a forest free, 
nor have confined the forest tree to the dimensions of an 
lieib, 

The interfeiences of the legislature may be classed 
undei four heads — 

1 Restrictions, absolute ox partial, ou the unpoitation 
of foreign cotton goods 

2, Duties on the importation of the raw mateual, 
cotton-wool. 

3 Excise duties on pirated goods. 

4 Miscellaneous laws intended to benefit the manu- 
facture. 

1 Restrictions, absolute oi paitial, on the importation 
of foieign cotton goods, I present them m chronological 
ordei — 
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1700 The Act, 11 & ]2Wm III c 10, piohibited the 
impoitation of the punted calicoes of India, 
Peisia, and China 

1721 7 Geo I. c 7, piohibited the use oi weai of 
printed calicoes, whethei printed in England or 
elsewheie 

1783 23 Geo III c 74, reduced the heavy duties on 
muslins, calicoes, and nankeen cloths, to 18 pei 
cent ad valoiem, with a diawbaek of 10 per cent, 
on expoitation 

1787 27 Geo III c. 13, established the following 
duties On — 

Plain white dimity, imported by the East India 
Company, Is 6d per yard, and £16. 10s. per 
cent, ad valorem, with a diawback of nearly the 
amount, on exportation 

Plain white calicoes, imported by the East India 
Company, 5s. 3d per piece, (a piece being ten 
yaids long when not moie than l£ yard wide, 
and six yaids long when above that width,) and 
also £16 10s pei cent ad valoiem, with a 
diawback of lieaily the amount, on expoitation 

Plain muslins, nankeen cloth, muslins or white 
calicoes floweied oi stitched, imported by the 
East India Company, 18 pei cent, ad valorem, 
with a diawback of 10 pei cent on expoitation 

Cotton manufactures not enumeiated oi described, 
imported by the East India Company, 50 pei 
cent, ad valorem 

Cotton manufactures not enumeiated oi described, 
imported otheiwise than by the Company, 44 pel 
cent, ad valorem ; with a drawback of £41 10s. 
pelf cent, on exportation. 
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The following is a statement of the duties, imposed 
at diffeient times, fiom 1787 to the present day, fui- 
mshed to me by order of the President of the Boaid of 
Tiade — 


RATES OF DUTY ON COTTON GOODS IMPORTED 




East India 



East India Muslins 

East India 



White Calicoes 


and Nankeens 

Dyed Goods 


Per Piece 

Pr Ct adval 

Pei Cent ad valorem 



8 

d 

£ 

S 

d 

£ 

8 

d 


1787 

5 

3 

and 16 

10 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Piohibited 

1797 

5 

9 

and 18 

3 

0 

19 

16 

0 


1798 

5 

9 

and 21 

3 

0 

22 

16 

0 


1799 

6 

8 

and 26 

9 

1 

30 

3 

9 


1802 

6 

8 

and 27 

1 

1 

30 

15 

9 


1803 



59 

1 

3 

30 

18 

9 


1804 



65 12 

6 

34 

7 

6 


1805 



66 

18 

9 

35 

1 

3 


1806 



71 

6 

3 

37 

7 

I 


1809 



71 

13 

4 

37 

6 

8 


1813 



85 

2 

1 

44 

6 

8 


1814 



67 

10 

1 

37 

10 

0 



N B The importations of Cotton Goods, from other places than 
the East Indies, were inconsiderable until 1825 


COTTON MANUFACTURES OF ALL SORTS, NOT 
MADE UP. 

1825 £10 per cent ad valorem, and an additional duty of 3jd 
per square yard, if printed 

1812. Repeal of the additional duty of 3jd per square yaid on 
printed cottons 

(Signed) Wm Irving 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, London, January SI, 1834 
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2 Duties on the importation of the raw material, 
cotton-wool — 


1766 The Act 0 Geo. Ill c 62, exempted cotton-wool 
horn duty, on unpoitation into, or expoitation 
fiom, any British, colony, and on importation 
into Great Butain in Bntish-built ships. In 
foieign ships it was subject to a duty 
1780 20 Geo III c 45, allowed the importation of 
cotton m foreign ships, at a duty of lid per lb 
and 5 per cent additional — the pioduce to be 
devoted to “ the encouragement of the giowth of 
cotton m his Majesty’s Leewaid Islands, and for 
encouraging the importation thereof into Great 
Britain.” 

1787 27 Geo III c 13, allowed importation of cotton 
from British plantations duty free , and of cotton 
not from British plantations, at a duty of Id pei 
lb m foieign ships , free m British ships 


The following statement of the duties imposed on the 
raw material, fiom 1798 to the present tune, has been 
furnished, like that just given, from the office of the 
Inspector General of Customs — 

BATES OF DUTY ON COTTON WOOL IMPORTED 


Previous to 1798 

1798 Imported fay the East India Company 
Of the British colonies or plantations 
Of Turkey and the United States 
Of any other place 

1801. 

1802 Imported by the East India Company 
Of Turkey and the United States 


Free 

4l per cent ad val 
8s 9d per 100 lbs 
6s 6d per do 
IBs fid per do 
Free 

41 16s percent ad val 
7s, lOd per 100 lbs. 
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1802 

Of the British colonies or plantations 

1 Os 6d per 100 ibs 


Of any other place 

1 5s per do 

1801 

Of the East Indies, Turkey, United States, and any 



British colony or plantation 

IBs 8d per do 


Of any other place 

11 5s per do 

1805 

Of the East Indies, Turkey, United States, and anj 



British colony or plantation 

IBs 10Jd per do 


Of any other place 

11 5s 3}d per do 

1809 

All sorts 

IBs lid per do 

1815 

All sorts 

8s 7d per do 

1819 

Of any British colony or plantation in America, 



and imported directly from thance 

6s 3d pel do 


Otherwise imported 

8s 7d per do 

1820 

Of any British colony or plantation in America, 



and imported directly from thence 

Us Id per do 


Otherwise imported 

BI per cent ad val 

1821 

Of any British colony or plantation in America, and 



of Malta, and imported directly from thence 

Free 


Otherwise imported 

61 per cent ad vai 

1828 

Imported from any British possession 

4d. per cwt 


any other place 

111 per cent, ad val 

1831 

The produce of, and imported from, any British 



possession 

4d per cwt 


Of any foreign country, or imported therefrom 

5s lOd per cwt 

1833 

The produce of, and Imported from, any British 



possession 

4d per cwt 


Of any foreign country, or imported therefrom 

2s 11 d per cwt 


(Signed) 

Wm Irving 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, London , January 21, 1834 


3 Excise duties on printed goods Of these an 
account has been given m the last Chaptei, (pp 259, 
260, and 279-283.) In older to bnng all the instances 
of legislative interference into one view, the following 
statement, resting (like the preceding) on the authority 
of the Inspector General of Customs, is subjoined — 
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EXCISE DUTIES ON PRINTED COTTON GOODS 


Duties commenced 20 July, 1712 
Calicoes punted, stained, painted, oi dyed 
From 2d August, 1714, additional duty of the 
like amount Total 

17th August, 1774 Stuffs wholly made 
of cotton spun in Great Britain, called 
“ British Manufactory” 

5th April, 1779 5 per cent additional on 

the former duty 

5thApril,1782 A second 5 per cent as before 
25th July, 1782 A third 5 per cent as before 
1st Oct 1784 Duties on cotton stuffs, and 
cotton and linen mixed, bleached or dyed 
not being linen gauzes sprigged with 
cotton, vi/ 

Under 3s per yard m value 

At 3s do or upwards 
1st Aug 1785 The above [last mentioned] 
repealed, and new duties, viz 
Mixed or cotton stuffs — 

Of greater value than Is 8d &notmoiethan3s 
do 2s 6d 

British muslins — 

Of greater value than Is 8d & not more than 3s 
do 3s 

10th May, 1787 The whole of the above 
repealed, and new duties in lieu thereof, viz 
British Manufactory and British muslins 


Per Yard 
3d yard wide 
6d do 


3d pei yard 


Id per yd & 15 per 
cent theieon 
2d do do 

d 

21 -ft per yard 
3tS, do 

2U do 

44 do 


34 per square yard 


These rates continued until the repeal of the duty, March 1, 1831 


4, Miscellaneous laws intended to benefit the manu- 
facture, Of these the principal are as follow : — 
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1783 The Act 23 Geo III c 21, gave bounties on the 
exportation of Butish printed cottons, viz 

Under the value of 5d per yard (before printing) jd per yard 
Of the value of 5d and under 6d per yard Id per do 

6d and under 8d ljd per do 

Besides the drawback of the excise duty 

These bounties weie continued foi inoie than thirty 
yeais, when they iveie found to be so peifectly useless, 
that they were lepealed, undei the financial administra- 
tion of Mi Vansittait, without opposition 
1783 The Act 23 Geo III c 77, gave the manufac- 
tuieis of cotton and flax a drawback of the excise 
duties on haul and soft soap, amounting to |d, 
pei lb weight, and on staich, amounting to lid 
pei lb , which indulgence has been continued to 
the piesent tune 

1787 The Act 27 Geo III c 28, gave cahco-pnnteis 
a copynght m their original patterns, so that no 
person could copy or piepare to copy them 
within two months aftei then fiist publication. 
This copyiight was aftei waids extended to thiee 
months, and continued till the present tune 
1782 The 22 Geo III c 40, made the destiuction of 
cotton, woollen, silk, and linen goods, oi any 
tools oi utensils used m spinning, piepaung, or 
weaving such goods, in England, a capital 
felony. This law, wliich was meant to check 
the riotous attacks on machinery, was extended, 
m 1789, to Scotland 

An examination of the laws above cited, and of the 
lustoiy of tlie manufacture, null make it evident that the 
extension of the manufactuie was in no degiee owing to 
the interposition of pailiament 

2 T 
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At one of those periods which occui frequently m 
eveiy consideiable tiade, when over-production causes a 
glut in the rmuket, namely, in 1 787, tlie manufactureis 
of muslins and calicoes took the alaim, owing to an 
uncommonly laige accumulation of those kinds of goods 
m the warehouses of the East India Company, impoited 
from India They sent a memorial to the Boaid of 
Tiade, stating that the British manufactmeis weie likely 
to he ruined by tins immense impoitation of Indian 
goods, the places of which weie much i educed by the 
glut, and piaying that lestnctions might be placed on 
the Company’s sales A most satisfactory answer was 
given by the Company, m which they shewed that the 
restrictions prayed foi would only encouiage smuggling, 
and thiow the tiade into the hands of foreigneis They 
also stated, that “ 17-20ths of the whole of the calicoes 
imported weie expoited, and that 12-*20ths of the whole 
of the muslins were expoited ” “ Stained and printed 

goods,” they added, “ seem to furnish a wide field for 
the ingenuity and mdustiy of the British manufactmeis, 
as the Company cannot nnpoi t any goods undei those 
descuptions foi home consumption ” Government, being 
convinced by these statements, declined to mteifeie , 
and ultimately the glut in the maiket pioved beneficial 
to the manufactuiers, as "it called into employment a 
vast number of hawkeis of muslins, &c who, by dint of 
low prices, diffused a taste for those goods m the 
remotest villages of the kingdom.”* 

In spite of expeiience, and without tire slightest 
necessity, pailiament aftei wards gradually laised the 
duties on the import of foieign cottons till they reached 
tjie extravagant rate of £75 per cent , ad valorem, on 

* Macphersott’s Annals of Commerce, Vo! IV p 134 
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printed cottons, and £07 10s and £50 per cent on 
otkei kinds , and at tins rate we find the duties, when 
Mi Huskisson induced the legislatuie, m 1825, to make 
an approach towaids fiee bade, and to lowei the duties 
on foieign cottons to 10 pei cent ad vuloiem The 
reduction of the duty had no effect m me teasing the 
importation of foieign cottons, on the contiaiy, the 
impoitation has been regularly diminishing fiom that 
time to the pieseut, as appeals fiom the following 
tables : — 


Foreign Cotton Goods Imported from 
1826 to 1831 


Yeats Value 

1826 £ 110,365 

1827 115,026 


Years Value 

1828 £ 68,528 

1829 60,770 


Yeats Value 

1830 £ 42,277 

1831 35,180 


Pari Papers, No 462, Sees 1832 


Foreign Cotton Goods imported into, exported from, 

AND CLEARED FOR CONSUMPTION, IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

in the Years 1831 , 1832 , and 1833 


Importations 

Exportations 

Consumption 

Years 

Cot Piece 
Goods of 
India 

Co#on 
mAiui' 
Pictures 
entered 
at value 

Cotton 

lain 

Cot Piece 
Goods of 
India 

Cotton 
maim 
fhetutes 
entered 
at value 

Cotton 

Yarn 

Cotton n a 
nufnetures 
entered at 
value (m 
eluding E 
India Piece 
Goodb ) 

Cotton 

Yam 


Pieces 

t, 

lbs 

Pieces 

£ 

lbs 

£ 

lbs 

1881 


81,211 

106,706 

784,317 

H 

80,043 

26,610 

94,204 

1832 

S0G, 184 

18,477 

184,809 


EH 

110,839 

25,399 

111,203 

1833 


84,637 

177,833 

683,84$ 

1G,3S6 

33,267 

28,577 

118,707 


Tables of Revenue, ,fi for 1833, p 160 
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It is abundantly clear from the above facts, and fiom 
the preference given to British cottons m all foreign 
maikets, that no piotection whatever is needed by the 
manufacturer m the home market The entne lepeal 
of the piotectmg duty, therefore, would pioduce no 
injurious effect upon the manufacturei, wlnlst, as an 
example to foieign nations, it might be beneficial 
Theie would be no ment m the act, but it would m 
part take fiom othei governments the argumentum ad 
hominem which they now addiess to om own, when 
urged to admit oiu goods on favourable terms into them 
markets 

The descuptions of cotton goods now manufactured m 
England and Scotland aie exceedingly numerous and 
diversified Before the invention of the spinning 
machinery, only the strongei and coaisei fabrics were 
made, such as the seveial vaueties of fustian, cotton 
velvets, velveteens, and strong and fancy coids "For 
the introduction and unpro\ement of many of these 
ai tides, the country is mdebted to the late Mi John 
Wilson, of Ainsworth Tins gentleman was originally 
a manufactuiei of fustians at Manchester, but had eaily 
engaged m the manufacture of cotton velvets , and by 
pei severing effoits lie succeeded m bunging it to the 
utmost degiee of perfection His nnpiovement of the 
mode of dressing, of finishing, and particularly of dyeing 
these goods, acquued for them so high a chaiactei, that, 
both in the home and foieign market, his articles sold 
in piefeience to those of every othei manufacturer. His 
plan fin cleaning off the loose and uneven fibres was by 
the use of razois He aftei wards successively employed, 
for this end, singeing by spirits of wme, and the appli- 
cation of a hot iron, resembling a weaver’s drying non. 
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which last instrument had been introduced for the same 
purpose m the manufactuie earned on in the Manchestei 
house of coirection, by Mi Whitlow, governor of that 
institution At a latei period. Mi Wilson effected his 
object by drawing the goods rapidly over a cylinder of 
cast-iron, heated to ledness, by which they were m a 
supeiior mannei cleared of the down oi pile which had 
been laised upon them in the various operations of 
weaving, washing, bleaching, 01 dyeing These suc- 
cessive inventions of Mr Wilson’s, foi peifoimmg this 
piocess, give us some idea of the manner in which 
impiovements are mtioduced into oui manufactuies, 
when, foitunately, the efforts of self-mteiest aie duected 
by intelligence and talent The many valuable improve- 
ments mtioduced by Mi Wilson into the different pro- 
cesses connected with the cotton manufactuie, had the 
effect not only to establish it moie fiimly, but lapidly to 
enlaige its extent,” 5 * Mi Wilson’s impiovements m 
tile art of dyeing have alieady been mentioned (p 276.) 

Aftei the invention of the spinnmg machines, the 
English manufacturers began to imitate the light and 
elegant fabrics of India , in winch they so completely 
succeeded as soon to banish all feai of the competition 
of Indian goods. It has alieady been mentioned, that 
Arkwright and his partners successfully attempted the 
manufacture of calicoes about the year 1772 or 1773 ; 
and soon aftei waids calicoes weie made at Blackburn, f 
which became the principal mart for that description of 

* Aildn'B Manchester, abridged in the Encyclopedia Britanmca 

t The subjoined paragraph is extracted from an old newspaper — “ The follow- 
ing memorandum was wrote in a Inble now in the possession of a family at Rishton, 
near Blackburn, for the purpose, no doubt, of recording the period when the 
manufacture of calico was first introduced into tills country *— * 1 5th September, 
1776 Thomas Duxbury, of Rishton, neat Blackburn, sold to Messrs Peels, 
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goods. This blanch extended with gieat rapidity, and 
spread Ihiough a laige extent of countiy round Blackburn, 
and into that part of Yoikshire neai Burnley and Colne 
It now constitutes by fai the largest branch of the 
manufacture. 

The manufactme of the still moie delicate and beau- 
tiful article, muslin, was attempted both in Lancashuo 
and at Glasgow, about the yeai 1780, with weft spun 
by the jenny. The attempt failed, owmg to the coarse- 
ness of the yarn. Even with Indian weft, muslins could 
not be made to compete with those of the East But 
when the mule was bi ought into geueial use, in 1785, 
both weft and waip were produced m this country suffi- 
ciently fine foi muslins , and so quickly did the weaver 
avail himself of the improvement m the yarn, that no 
less than 500,000 pieces of muslin were manufactured 
m Gieat Bntain m the yeai 1787 In a “ Repoit of 
the Select Committee of the Couit of Directors of the 
East India .Company upon the subject of the Cotton 
Manufacture of this Countiy,” made m the year 1793, 
it is said, that “ eveiy shop offeis British mnslms for 
sale equal m appearance, and of moie elegant patterns 
than those of India, for one-fourth, oi perhaps moie than 
one-thud, less m puce ” “ Muslin began to be made 
nearly at the same tame at Bolton, at Glasgow, and at 
Paisley, each place adopting the peculiar description of 
fabric which resembled most those goods it had been 
accustomed to manufacture , and, in consequence of this 
judicious distribution at first, each place has continued 

Yates, & Co , Chinch Bank, two common-fine calico pieces for £S fls 8d Thesa 
were the first calico pieces ever manufactured in this kingdom ’ " This is an 
erroneous statement, as Arkwright and Uib partners made calicoes in I7?5S or 
lit! , but these may have been the first pieces of calico manufactured in Lancashire 
anil the memorandum shews the extraordinary price which they fetched 
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to maintain a supeuonty m the production of its own 
aihcle Jaconets, both coaise and fine, but of a stout 
fabnc, checked and striped muslins, and other articles 
of the heavier descuption of this bianch, aie manufac- 
tuied m Bolton, and m its neighbouihood. Book, mull, 
and leno muslins, and jaconets of a hghtei fabnc than 
those made m Lancashne, are manufactuied m Glasgow 
Sewed and tamboured muslins aie almost exclusively 
made there and m Paisley ”* Fancy muslins, woven m 
the loom, weie fiist made at Paisley, of gieat variety 
and elegance, but are now chiefly made at Glasgow 
A familiar but lively and striking descuption of the 
great change in the diess of the people, consequent on 
the introduction of English calicoes and muslms, is 
given m Macpherson’s Annals of Commeice, undei the 
year 1785 It is as follows — “The manufacture of 
calicoes, which was begun in Lancashne m the year 
1772, was now pietty geneially established m several 
parts of England and Scotland. The manufacture of 
muslms m England was begun in the year 1781, and 
was rapidly increasing. In the year 1783, theie were 
above a thousand looms set up in Glasgow for that most 
beneficial aiticle, in which the skill and labour of the 
mechanic raise the raw material to twenty times the 
value it was of when impoited Bengal, which foi some 
thousands of years stood unequalled m the fabnc of 
muslms, figured calicoes, and othei fine cotton goods, is 
rivalled in seveial paits of Great Britain. The lapid 
increase in the numbei of spinning engines, which took 
place in consequence of the expiration of Arkwright’s 
patent, forms a new eia, not only in manufactures and 
commeice, hut also m the diess of both sexes The 

* Lnejclopiedia Bmannica. 
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common use of silk, if it weie only to be worn wlule it 
letams its lustie, is propei only foi ladies of ample 
fortune, and yet women of almost all ranks affected to 
wear it and many in the lower classes of the middle 
lanks of society distiessed then husbands, parents, and 
biotheis, to procuie that expensive fineiy Neithei was 
a handsome cotton gown attainable by women m bumble 
ciicumstances , and thence the cottons weie mixed with 
linen yam, to 1 educe then price Bat now cotton yarn 
is cheapei than linen yam , and cotton goods are veiy 
much used in place of cambrics, lawns, and othei 
expensive fabuca of flax, and they hav e almost totally 
superseded ,the silks Women of all lanks, from the 
highest to the lowest, are clothed m Buhsh manu- 
factuies of cotton, fiom the muslin cap on the crown of 
the head, to the cotton stocking undei the sole of the 
foot The ingenuity of the calico pnnteis has kept pace 
with the ingenuity of the weaveis and othei s concerned 
m the piecechng stages of the manufacture, and pio- 
duced patterns of printed goods, which foi elegance of 
diawing exceed eveiy thing that evei was impoited, 
and, foi durability of colom, geneially stand the washing 
so well, as to appeal flesh and new eveiy time they aie 
washed, and give an air of neatness and cleanliness to 
the wearei, beyond the elegance of silk in the first 
freshness of its transitoiy lustie But even the most 
elegant punts are excelled by the supenor beauty and 
vugm purity of the muslms, the giowth and the manu- 
facture of the British dominions With the gentlemen, 
cotton stuffs foi waistcoats have almost superseded 
woollen cloths , and silk staffs, I believe, entirely and 
they have tlx© advantage, like the ladies’ gowns, of 
having a new and fresh appearance every time they ave 
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washed Cotton stockings have also become veiy 
general for suminei wear, and have gained ground veiy 
much upon silk stockings, which are too thm foi our 
climate, and too expensive for common wear foi people 
of middling ciicumstances ”* 

A still moie lively and uiteiestiug description is given 
of the change produced m the habits and ciicumstances 
of the manufacturing population, dunng the extra- 
oidmaiy increase of the manufactuie, by William 
Radcliffe, the joint authoi of the di easing machine, in 
his book aheady lefened to He descubes the change 
produced m his own pansli of Melloi, fouiteen miles 
fiom Manchestei — 

“ In the year 1770, the land in oui township was occupied by 
between fifty to sixty fanners, rents, to the best of my recollection, 
did not exceed 10s per statute acre , and out of these fifty or sixty 
farmcis, there were only six or seven who raised their rents directly 
from the pioduce of their farms, all the lest got their rent partly 
in some blanch of trade, such as spinning and weaving woollen, 
linen, or cotton The cottagers were employed entirely m this 
manner, except for a few weeks in the haivest Being one of those 
cottagers, and intimately acquainted with all the rest, as well as 
eveiy farmer, I am better able to relate particularly Iiow the change 
from the old system of hand labour to the new one of machinery 
operated m raising the puce of land Cottage rents at that time, 
with convenient loom-shop, and a small garden attached, were 
from one and a half to two guineas per annum The father of a 
family would eain from eight shillings to half-a-gumea at his 
loom , and his sons, if he had one, two, or three alongside of him, 
six or eight shillings each per week but the great sheet-anchor of 
all cottages and small farms, was the labour attached to the hand- 
wheel , and when it is considered that it required six to eight hands 
to prepare and spm yarn, of any of the three materials I have 
mentioned, sufficient for the consumption of one weaver, — tins 
shews clearly the inexhaustible source there was for labour for 

• Vol IV p 80 

2 U 
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every person from the age of seven to eighty years, (who retained 
their sight and could move their hands,) to earn their bread, say 
one to three shillings per week, without going to the parish 

“ From the year 1770 to 1788, a complete change had gradually 
been effected m the spinning of yarns , that of wool had dis- 
appeared altogether, and that of linen was also nearly gone, 
cotton, cotton, cotton, was become the almost universal material 
for employment, the hand-wheels were all thrown into lumber- 
rooms, the yarn was all spun on common jennies , the carding for 
all numbers up to 40 hanks w the pound was done on carding 
engines , but the finer numbers of 60 to 80 were still carded by 
hand, it being a general opinion at that time that machine-carding 
would never answer for fine numbers In weaving, no great 
alteration had taken place during these eighteen years, save the 
introduction of the fly-shuttle, a change m the woollen looms to 
fustians and calico, and the linen nearly gone, except the few 
fabrics in which there was a mixture of cotton To the best of my 
recollection, there was no increase of looms during this period, hut 
rather a decrease 

“ The next fifteen years, viz from 1788 to 1803, 1 wifi call the 
golden age of this great trade Water twist and common jenny 
yarns had been freely used in Bolton, &e , for some years prior to 
1788 , but it was the introduction of mule yarns about this time, 
along with the other yarns, all assimilating together and producing 
every description of clothing, from the finest book muslin, lace, 
stocking, &c,, to the heaviest fustian, that gave such a prepon- 
derating wealth through the loom 

“ The families I have been speaking of, whether as cottagers or 
small farmers, had supported themselves by the different occupa- 
tions 1 have mentioned m spinning and manufacturing, as their 
progenitors from the earliest institutions of society had done before 
them But the mule twist now coming into vogue, for the warp, 
as well as weft, added to the water-twist and common jenny yarns, 
with an increasing demand for every fabric the loom could produce, 
put all hands in request, of every age and description. The fabrics 
made from wool and Imen vanished, while the old loom-shops 
being insufficient, every lumber-room, even old barns, cait-houses, 
and out-buddmgs of any description, were repaired, windows broke 
through the old blank walls, and all fitted up for loom-shops. 
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This source of making room being at length exhausted, new 
■weavers' cottages, with loom-shops, Tose up m every direction , all 
immediately filled, and, when m full work, the weekly circulation 
of money, as the price of labour only, rose to five times the amount 
ever before experienced m this district, every family bringing home 
weekly 40, 60, 80, 100, or even 120 shillings per week 1 It may 
be easily conceived, that this sudden increase of the circulating 
medium would, in a few years, not only show itself in affording all 
the necessaries and comforts of life these families might require, 
but also be felt by those who, abstractedly speaking, might be 
considered disinterested spectators , but in leality they were not 
so, for all felt it, and that in the most agreeable way, too , foi this 
money m its peregrinations left something in the pockets of every 
stone-mason, carpenter, slater, plasterer, glazier, joiner, &c , as 
well as the corn-dealer, cheese-monger, butcher, and shopkeepers 
of every description The farmers participated as much as any 
class, by the prices they obtained for their corn, butter, eggs, 
fowls, with every other article the soil or faim-yard could produce, 
all of which advanced at length to nearly three times the former 
price Nor was the portion of this wealth inconsiderable that 
found its way into the coffers of the Cheshire Bquires, who had 
estates m this district, the rents of theu farms being doubled, and 
in many instances trebled ”* 

Here is a strongly-drawn picture, (which for spirit, 
boldness, and truth, may Tie with an mtenor of Temeis,) 
of the cottage of the domestic manufactuiei befoie tlie 
spinning machinery was invented , and theie is also a 
familiar, striking, and just history, illustiated by a single 
specimen, of the growth of the gieat manufacturing 
villages and towns, winch are now thickly spread ovei 
the cotton districts of Lancashue and Chesbue 

There aie two extensive manufactures, which, though 
not earned on m Lancaslure, yet call foi notice m a 
history of the cotton manufacture, being founded entirely 

* Origin of Power-loom Weaving, by William Radclilfe, p 50— 66 
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on cotton yarn, namelj, the manufactuies of lace and 
of cotton stockings. 

The bobbin-net, oi Nottingham lace manufactuie, like 
that of muslin, could have had no existence in England, 
but foi Ciompton’s invention, the mule, which spins 
yam suitable foi that delicate fabric Foi this manu- 
factuie the best quality of cotton is used, spun into the 
finest yam, and twisted into thiead by the doubling 
fiame. The application of the stocking fiame to the 
making of lace, was fiist thought of and tiied by a 
fiame-woik knitter of Nottingham, named Hammond, 
about the yeai 1 768 — that era of great inventions It 
was not, however, rendered completely successful till 
Mr. John Heatheoat,M P foiTiveiton,made an impoitant 
alteration and improvement in the fiame, for which ho 
obtained a patent m 1809 Mi Heathcoat began life 
m humble circumstances at Nottingham, and made his 
foitune by this happy invention , and, being at once a 
man of talent and of business, he now fills the honour- 
able station of membei of paihament foi Tiverton. He 
lemovecl to the lattei place soon after he had obtained 
lus patent, owing to the iiotous attacks made on his 
lace-frames at Nottingham , foi that town, though it had 
denved so much benefit from being the cradle of the 
two gieatest inventions in cotton spinning, became 
afterwards, thiough the ignoiance of the woikmen, the 
head-quaiteis of an extensive conspuacy against ma- 
chinery, known by the name of Luddism, in the counties 
of York, Lancaster, Nottingham, Derby, Chester, &c and 
which was only put down after many men had atoned by 
then' lives for their acts of outrage On the expiration of 
Mi. Heathcoat’s patent, in 1823, other improvements 
followed in rapid succession, and such was the perfection 
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attained m the manufactuie, and so suipnsmgly cheap, 
as well as beautiful, was the net pioduced, that this 
manufactuie has neaily destroyed the old manufactuie 
of net by hand upon the pillow m England, Belgium, 
and Fiance 

The growth of the hobbiu-net manufacture, after 1823, 
was as lapid as that of the cotton manufactuie after the 
nullification of Mi Arkwright's patent ; and the wages 
of the workmen lose to the same extravagant rate It 
has now, aftei a wonderful extension, fallen into a 
depressed state, from the quantity of capital and labour 
having exceeded the demand , and both profits and 
wages have necessanly declined Gieat tempoiaiy loss 
has been sustained owing to the lecent invention of new 
machines, which aie capable of pioducmg much moie 
lace than the machines of a few yearn standing, so as to 
rendei the latter neaily worthless Hand machines, 
which, when fiist made, cost £1200 each, are now only 
worth £60 Machines moved by steam or water power 
have been introduced, with which the owners of the 
hand machines can only compete by submitting to a 
great reduction of piofits and wages, and, m conse- 
quence, many small masters aie sinking into the lank 
of workmen. So cheap has this beautiful fabric become, 
that m 1831 a durable and elegant aitiole m bobbin-net, 
pioper foi certain useful and ornamental purposes, as 
cui tarns, &c , could be sold wholesale foi fourpence per 
square yard, and another aiticle, used foi many pmposes 
in female diess, at sixpence pei squaie yaid and since 
that time a furthei fall m pnce has taken place, equal 
to 20 per cent 

Mr William Felkm, of Nottingham, the agent of 
Mi Heatlicoat, of Tiverton, has published at seveial 
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distinct periods a brief and able tract, entitled, 
“ Statistics of the Bobbin Net Trade,” giving a view 
of the state of tins manufacture From his publi- 
cation m August, 1833, the following paiticulais are 
extracted — 


Capital employed in spinning and doubling the Yarn 

Fixed capital in 35 spinning and 24 doubling 
factories — 724,000 spinning, 296,700 doub- 
ling spindles £715,000 

Floating capital m spinners’ and doublere' 
stock and necessary sundries 200,000 


915,000 

Deduct l-6th, employed for foreign bobbin net 
trade 155,000 


£760,000 


Capital employed m Bobbin Net making 

Fixed capital in 25 factories, principally for power £ 

machines 85,000 

1,100 power machines, averaging 

11 quarters wide 170,000 

3,900 hand machines, averaging 

9 quarters wide 267,000 

Floating capital in stock on hand, 

power owners £150,000 
hand owners . 250,000 

400,000 

922,000 

Capital ui embroidering, preparing, & stock 250,000 


Total capital employed in the trade , , , £1,932,000 
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Number of Hands employed 

In spinning adults, 4,800, children, 5,500 10,300 

In doubling adults, 1,300, children, 2,000 3,300 


13,600 

Deduct l-6th employed for foreign demand 2,300 

11,300 

In power net making adults, 1,500, youths, 1,000, 
children, 500, women and girls m mending, 2,000 5,000 

In hand machine working small machine owners, 1,000 , 
journeymen and apprentices, 4,000, winders, 4,000, 
ihenders, 4,000 ( 13,000 

Mending, pearling, drawing, finishing, &c 30,000 

In embroidering, at present very uncertain, probably about 1 00,000 


Total of hands employed 


159,300 


Value of the Raw Material when imported, and of the Goods 
manufactured therefrom 

Amount of Sea Island cotton annually used, 2,387,000 lbs 
value £179,000 This is manufactured into yarn, weighing 
1,532, 000 lbs, But of this quantity 262, OQOlbs are sent abroad, 
leaving 1,270, 000 lbs , value £635,000 This yam, (inclusive of 
about £10,000 worth of thrown silk,) is worked up into 


5, 84$, 000 yrds of hand lover quilling net, averaging ) per square $ 
fine 11-point, at Is 3d 5 yard 1 

2.207.000 — of hand circular quilling net, averaging 

fine 1 1-point, at Is 3d — 

0,622,000 — of hand circular plain net, averaging 

fine 12-point, at Is 6d — 

4.580.000 — of hand rotary plain net, averaging 

common 11-point, Is — 

10,905,000 — • of power plain net, averaging common 

11-point, Is . , — 

$62,000 — of fimey net, averaging 2s 8d — 

250,000 — of silk net, averaging Is 6d — 


352,815 

137,035 

406,650 

229,000 

545,250 

70,250 

18,750 


Total 1 nnn S Annual produce of English bobbin net, of the 1 ... 

.quarej 30,771,000 | pre3e nt value of ] £1,850,650 
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The manufacture of cotton stockings is of gieat extent, 
that being one of the common articles of diess among 
the population of this countiy. It is chiefly earned on 
in Nottingliamshne and Derbyshire The stocking- 
frame, though a complex and ingenious machine, was 
invented so far back as 1589, by a Mi William Lee, of 
Woodboiough, m Nottinghamshire, who, from want of 
palionage in this country, took Ins machine to Fiance, 
and established the stocking manufactuie at Rouen, 
nndei the patronage of Henry IV On the death of 
that monarch, Lee fell mto difficulties, and he died in 
poveity at Pans The machine was brought back from 
France to England by some of the workmen who had 
emigiated with him, and who established themselves m 
Nottmghamshue In the course of the last century the 
stockmg-fiame was considerably improved, and it was 
adapted by Mr Jedediah Stiutt to the making of nbbed 
stockings. The inventions m cotton spinning of course 
led to a gieat extension in the manufactuie of cotton 
stockings Hargreaves fust employed lus jenny at 
Nottingham m spinning yarn foi the hosiers Tins was 
m 1770 I have no means of knowing what was the 
consumption of cotton in this manufactuie pieviously 
In 1787, it was estimated that 1,500,000 lbs of cotton 
wool was consumed in tbe hosieiy biancb at present it is 
believed that 4,584,000 lbs is consumed yeaily, of the 
value of £153,000 

An analysis of the hosiery trade was made m 1812, by 
Blacknei, which Mr. Felkin has continued up to the 
present time, and which yields the following parti- 
culars: — - 

.Cotton hosiery is chiefly made throughout the counties 
of Nottingham and Derby, at Hinckley, and at Tewkes- 
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buiy The numbei of flames employed on the diffeient 
kinds of goods is thus stated — 

Plain cotton, 14 to 22-gauge, 1,600, 24 to 28-gauge, 

1,600, JO to 34-gauge, 2,790, 36 to 60-gauge, 

1,600 frames 7,590 

Gauze, 600, gloves and caps, 1,000, drawers, 500, 

sundries, 560 2,660 

Wide frames, making cut-ups and various other kinds 6,030 

16,280 

The following table contains additional paiticukns — 


Descriptions 
of Cotton 
Hosiery 

T r uncs 

Pair, of 
StO(.Mn,{(; 
undo 

Quantity of 
Cotton 
Yarn ion 
aumul 

1 

Value of 
the trli 

Wages fin 
m ah nig 
Stockings 

I Wages 
for 

finishing 

Stock 

inus 

\nluc of 
manufar 
tuiwl 
Cotton 
Stockings 

I'ushioned 


Dozen 

Ills 

t 

£ 

e 

£ 

Cotton Hose 

10,100 

420,000 

880,000 

7o,000 

220,000 

12,000 

325,000 

Cut-up, 8sc 

6,000 

1,960,000 

2,940,000 

173,000 

885,000 

08,000 

1 

555,000 

Total 

16,300 

2,880,000 

5,820,000 

24S,OOoJ 

505,000 

1 10,000 1 

880,000 


The number of persons employed m the cotton blanch 
of the hosieiy trade, will probably amount to nearly 
40,000 The fixed capital m mills, machmeiy, and 
frames, is estimated by Mi Fellan at £385,000 The 
same gentleman estimates the whole of the floating 
capital in the hosieiy business (including the woisted 
and silk branches) at £1,050,000, of which that belong- 
ing to the cotton bianch would be about one-half, oi 
£500,000 In 1833, thcie weie expoited 468,602 
dozen pans of cotton stockings, which Mi Burn (Com- 
meicial Glance ) estimates as worth £257,931 

2 x 
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The yam for the stockmg-fiame is requned to be 
particularly smooth and equal, and it is therefoie spun m 
a mannei diffeient froin othei yam, two loves being 
united to form the tluead on this account it is called 
double-spun twist. 

The making of sewmg-thiead, by fiimly twisting 
togethei two, thiee, 01 moie thieads of cotton yarn by 
machmeiy, is a considerable bianch of business, earned 
on both at Manchestei and m Scotland, and m which 
Mi. David Holt, of the fonnei place, has made gieat 
improvements. The beauty of this aiticle, and its 
lemaikable utility and cheapness, aie umveisally known, 
as it is used m eveiy house, and m the making of 
almost eveiy kind of clothing Seveial shops m the 
principal streets of London sell tins aiticle only It 
is also extensively expoited, the quantity sent abroad 
m 1833 was 1,187,601 lbs 

The following tables will shew at a glance the extent 
of the Bntisli Cotton Manufactuie foi the last one han- 
dled and thuty-seven yeais , and the leader will not fail 
to notice the diffeient late of increase bcfoie and since 
the great inventions m cotton spinning All these 
tables rest on official authority — 

Cotton Wool Imported from 1697 to 1780 


Years 

lbs 

Years 

lbs. 

1697 

1,976,359 

1741 

1,645,031 

1701 

1,985,868 

1751 

2,976,610 

1700 to 1705(average)l,170,881 

1764 

3,870,392 

1710 

. 715,008 

>|1771 to 1775 

. 4,764,589 

1720 . 

1,972,805 

§(.1776 to 1780 

6,766.613 

1730 , . . 

1,645,472 
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Cotton-Wool Imported and Exported trom 1781 
to 1819 


Years 

Imported 

1 

Exported 

Yeais 

Imported 

Exported 

1T81 

lbs 

5,198,778 

lbs 

96,788 

1801 

lbs 

50,004,305 

lbs 

1,800,872 

2 

11,828,039 

421,229 

2 

60,345,000 

3,730,480 

3 

9,735,661 

177,026 

3 

13,812,281 

01,167,329 

1,501,053 

4 

11,482,083 

201,845 

4 


6 

18,400,381 

407,490 

5 

59,682,4 00 

801,241 

6 

19,475 020 

323,153 

0 

58,170,283 

011,807 

T 

21,250,268 

1,073,381 

7 

74,925,300 

2,170,913 

S 

20,407,416 

813,146 

8 

43, (>05,982 

1 044,867 

9 

32,576,023 

207,817 

0 

92,812,282 

l,ioI,10G 

1700 

31,447,001 

844,111 


112,488,931 

8 787,109 

1 

28,700,075 

363,442 

11 

91,576,115 

1,260,807 

2 

34,907,407 

1,18>],405 

12 

0 1,02 1 930 

1,710,912 

3 

19,040,92*1 

1,171,506 

13 

50,00(1,000 

4 

24,358,507 

1,149,910 

14 


0 282,417 

5 

2G, 401, 140 

1,103,717 

l> 


(i,780, 192 

G 

32, 12(),167 

091,902 

1 10 



7 

23,314,371 

009,018 

1 17 


8,115,442 

8 

31,880,011 

601,139 

IS 


15,159,453 

<1 

41,179,278 

844,071 

19 


10,622,909 

1800 

56,010,732 

4,4X0,010 

1 



Cot ton -Wool Imported, Export ld, and Entered ior 
Consumption, from 1820 to 1833 


leara 

Quantity 

Imported 

Quantity 

Exported 

Quantity 
entered for 
Consumption 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

1820 

151,872,055 

6,024,038 

112,829,633 

1821 

132,136,020 

14,589,407 

187,401,549 

1822 

142,837,028 

18,209,776 

143,428,127 

1823 

191,402,503 

9,318,402 

186,111,070 

1824 

149,380,122 

13,209,505 

141,038,743 

1825 

228,005,291 

18,004,951 

202,540,809 

1820 

177,007,401 

24,474,920 

102,889,012 

1827 

272,448,909 

18,134 170 

210,804,190 

1828 

227,700,042 

17,396,770 

208,087,744 

1829 

222,707,411 

30,289,115 I 

204,00 7,037 

1830 

203,901,452 

1,534,976 

200,G1C,010 

1831 

288,074,853 

22,808,555 

273,249,053 

1812 

28G,882,525 

18,027,910 

259,412,403 

1833 

303,656,837 

17,363,882 

293,682,976. 
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The following table shews the rates of mciease m the 
impoit of the law material, and theiefoie m the manu- 
facluie, foi the last ninety yeais — 


Rate of Increase in the Import of Cotton-Wool, in 
Periods of Ten Years, from 1741 to 1831 


Prom 1741 to 1751 
1751 to 1761 
1761 to 1771 
1771 to 1781 
1781 to 1791 
1791 to 1801 
1801 to 1811 
1811 to 1821 
1821 to 1831 


81 per cent 
21 £ per cent 
251 per cent 
75 $ per cent 
3191 per cent 
671 per cent 
39i per cent 
93 per cent 
85 per cent 


Fiom 1097 to 1741, tne increase was tnfhng between 
1741 and 1751, the manufacture, though still insigni- 
ficant m extent, made a consideiable spring during 
the next twenty yeais, the mciease was model ate fiom 
1771 to 1781, owing to the invention of the jenny and 
the water-fiame, a lapid mciease took place m the ten 
yeais fiom 1781 to 1791, being those which immediately 
followed the invention of the mule and the expnation 
of Aikwnght’s patent, the late of advancement was 
prodigiously acceleiated, being neaily 320 per cent and 
fiom that time to the piesent, and especially since the 
close of the wai, the mciease, though consuleiably mode- 
lated, has been rapid and steady fai beyond all piece- 
dent in any other manufactuie, 

Let us now see how the cotton manufactuie has 
extended the foieign commerce of England Less than 
a centui'y ago, the cotton expoits of the countiy were so 
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insignificant that they aie not mentioned by any wntei 
of that penod m tieatmg of the commeice between 
England and foieigu countnes Even half a centuiy 
since, they weie as yet a small branch of trade compared 
with the woollen but about that penod they inci eased 
with unpaialleled rapidity, and at the beginning of the 
present centuiy they nearly oveitook the woollen expoits 
m amount At the piesent day they aie tluee times as 
laige as the woollen expoits, — having m so slioit a 
penod outstripped and distanced a manufactuio which 
has flemished foi centuiies in England, and winch for 
that length of tune all wnteis on tiade had justly consi- 
dered as the giand souice of commeicial wealth to the 
country The following tables lest on official authority 


Cotton Manufactures Exported from Great Britain, 
from 1697 to 1797 


Years 

Official Value of British 
Cotton Goods of all sorts 

1 xportcd 

Years 

Official Value of British 
Cotton Goods of all sorts 
Exported 


£ 


£ 

un? 

5,015 

178 

915,040 


23,258 

1787 

. . 1,101,457 

1710 

6,008 

1788 

1,252,210 

1720 

10,200 

1789 

1,231,557 

1780 

13,624 

17i)0 

1,002,309 

1741 

. 20,700 

1791 

. 1,875 040 

1751 

, 45,080 

1792 

2,021,308 

1764 

200,364 

1793 

1,733,807 


248,318 

1791 

2,870,077 

1760 

220,750 

1705 

2,433,331 


355,000 

1790 

. 3,214,020 

1785 

,, 801,710 

1797 

2,580,508 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES AND YARN EXPORTED 
FROM GREAT BRITAIN 
From 1798 to 1833 


yea us 


1798 

9 

1800 

1 

2 

3 

I 

5 
() 

7 

8 

a 

S6I0 

t 

i 

1 
A 

6 
0 

7 

8 
9 

1820 

1 

2 


4 

5 
b 
T 
8 
9 

1880 

1 

2 

3 


BRITISH COTTON MANU 
PAC1UHED COODS 


Official Value 


Declared 

Value 


£ 


£ 


8,672,217 
5,693,107 
5,400,501 
0,600,368 
7,195,900 
6,442,037 
7,834,504 
8,019,990 
9,753,824 
9,708,040 
12,603,918 
18,425,614 
17,b08,6!9 
11,529,661 
15,723,226 
Reccudsde 
10,535,528 
21,480,792 
10,183,975 
20,133 ,90b 
21,293, 154 
10,090,539 
20,609,926 
21,042,936 
24,559,272 
24,119,859 
27,171,506 
26,697,575 
21,445,748 
29,203,138 
28,981,675 

31.810.474 
35,395,400 

33.682.475 
37,060,750 
40,058,153 


£ 

<n 


■8 


strayed 

17,241,881 

18,946,835 

12,948,044 

18,997 820 

10,372,212 

12,180,129 

13,090,115 

13,788,977 

14,521 211 

13,650,890 

15,241,119 

15 046,902 

10 522,407 

13,950,820 

13,545,188 

13,420,536 

15,203,713 

13,207,947 

12,022,880 

13,754,692 


TWIST A Mi YARN 


TOTAL COTTON EXPORTS 


Official 

Value 


Declared 

Value 


Official Value 


£ 

30,271 
204,002 
447,556 
444,441 
428,005 
039,404 
902,208 
914,475 
730,226 
601,719 
472,078 
1,020,352 
1,053,475 
I 483,598 
794,466 


£ 


! 


s 


£ 

3,602,488 

5,808,009 

5,854,057 

7,050,809 

7,b21,605 

7,081,441 

8,740,772 

9,534,405 

10,489,049 

10,309,766 

12.980.090 
10,415,966 
18,951,994 
12,013,149 

16.517.090 


Declared 
\ aliie 


£ 


& 

23 


1 


1,1 19,850 ! 

808,853 

1,380,486 

1,125,258 

1.290.770 
1,585,753 
2,022,153 
1,898,079 

2.351.771 
2,425,411 
2,984,345 
2,897,700 
3,748,527 
3,979 700 
4,485,842 
5,468,958 
5,065,509 
5,674,600 
0,725,605 
0,279,057 


2,701,248 
1,074 021 
2,028,418 
2,014,181 
2,395,305 
2,519,783 
2,820,043! 
2,305,830 
2,G97,59CI 
2,025,947 
3,135,390, 
3,200,729 
3,401,208 
3,545,508 
3,594,920 
3,974,030 
4,132,258 
3,974,989 
4,721,790 
4,704,008 


17,055,378 
22,289,045 
17, ■>04,401 
21,259,224 
22,589,130 
18,282,292 
22,531,079 
23,511,615 
20,911,043 
26,514,770 
30,155,901 
20,495,281 
25,104,270 
33,182,898 
33,407,417 
37,269,432 
11,050,909 
39,857,076 
43,780,251 
46,337,210 


20,033,132 
20,020,950 
15,677,392 
16,012,001 
18,767,517 
14,099,012 
10,510,758 
10,004,807 
17,218,b01 
16,270,84 i 
18,376,515 
18,253,031 
14,013,675 
17,502,394 
17,140,114 
17,394,575 
19,335,971 
17,182,030 
17,344,670 
18,450,000 


* Perl. Paper, No 145, sess 1831 , and Finance Accounts for 1834 The 
cotton exports from Ireland to foreign ports are not included in this table, but 
tliey are of very small amount in 1831 their real or declared value was 
£70,118 , ip 1832 it -was £58,706 , and in 1883 it Was £27,899, 
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It is desuable, befoie pioceeding furthoi, to give an 
explanation necessaiy to tbe cleai undei standing of the 
above table, and foi want of winch seveial membeis of 
parliament, who ought to have known better, have drawn 
horn such tables the most euoneons and absuid con- 
clusions. It will be seen, that whilst the official value 
of the cotton exports mcieased fiom £17,655,378, in 
1814, to £46,337,210, m 1833, the real oi declat ed value 
declined fiom £20,033,132, in 1814, to £18,459,000, 
m 1833 The official value, as is known to all who aie 
conversant with commeicial statistics, indicates merely 
the quantity of goods expoited, but is no cuteiion of 
then actual wrath, the quantities being i educed to a 
money amount, accoiding to a scale fixed many yeais 
ago by the custom-house, and never altered The 
teal oi dcclaictl value is the money pi ice, accoiding 
to the declaration of the expoiteis, and appioachcs to 
the actual worth of the exports, though it is not always 
accuiate. The following aie the rates of valuation at the 
custom-house foi cotton goods ( Pai l Paper, No 183, 
Sess 1830)— 


Ratss of Vaidation for Cot ton Goods at thl Custom-ijousf 


in 1829 

Official Attruge Hatea of 

Value Jleal Value 


Cotton Manupiotohes, viz 


£ 

s 

d 

•e 

s 

d 

Calicoes, white or plain 

pgr yai d 

0 

l 

3 

0 

0 

0 

printed, checked, &c 

per yaul 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 


Muslins, white or plain 

per yard 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

n 

printed, checked, &c 

per yard 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 


1 ustians, velvets, &.c 

per yard 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10J 

Counterpanes 

caUi 

0 

10 

0 

0 

3 

23 

Lace and patent net 

per yai d 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

Hosiery, viz stockings, 

per doz pair 

1 

10 

0 

0 

11 

r > 

Cotton for sewing 

per lb 

0 

A 

0 

0 

3 

33 

Cotton and linen raized 

per yard 

0 

1 

‘A 

0 

0 

83 

Cotton Twist and Yarn 

per ctcf 

10 

0 

0 

T 

5 

0 
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From this table it will be seen, that the official value 
diffeied gieatly fiom the leal or dedal ed value m 1820, 
and that the latter was in eveiy case less than the 
foimer This indicates that a gieat fall has taken place 
in the value of the inanufactuies , and the late Mi 
Aldeiman Waithman often eudeavouied to piove, that 
the countiy was now giving a much largei amount of 
its laboui for the same puce, than it gave m 1814 
This conclusion, however, shews that he oveilooked 
several most important cnuunstauces, especially the fall 
in the puce of the raw material, which of cotuse i educes 
the cost of the manufactured goods , and also the lm- 
piovements m machmeiy, which enable the manufactuicr 
to pioduce a much gi eater quantity of goods with the same 
quantity of capital and labour Since the yeaa 1 798, the 
price of the law material has fallen to less than one- 
foui th of what it was m that yeai The following com- 
parison is diawn fiom the prices given by Mi Tooke, 
in Ins woik on “ High and Low Prices,” and the 
Liveipool Puce Current of April, 1833 — 


COMPAEAHVE PRICES OP COTTON WOOL IN 1798 AND 1833 




Prices of 1708 

Prices of 1853 

Descriptions of Cotton 


S 

d 8 d 

s 

d a d 

West India, iucluding Surinam 
and Berbice 

per lb 

2 

1 to 8 4 

0 

7 to 0 10 

Bowed Georgia 

do 

1 

10 to 3 9 

0 

6J to 0 8 

Pernambuco 

do 

3 

1 toS 5 

0 

8j 5 to 0 10i 

Bengal and Snrat 

do 

V 

8 to 2 2 

0 

41 toO 5J 


The following table, furnished by Mr Kennedy, of 
Manchester to a parliamentary committee on East 
India affairs, shews both the reduction m the cost of the 



}escnj>tion 
of Yarn 
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taw matenal between 1812 and 1830, and the saving of 
laborn m the same penod, fiom the impiovements m the 
spinning machmeiy. It selves also to shew the com- 
paiative cost of the raw matenal, laboui, and yarn, m 
England and in India — 


Comparative Statement or the Cost or English and 
Indian Yarn in 1812 and 1830 


English Cotton Yarn 


i Indian Cotton Yarn 


Hanks per 
tliy per 

Price of 
cotton iumL 

T abour per 

Cost per lb 

Cost per 
lb 

Labour 
per lb 

Price of 
cotton & 
w astc 

spindle 

waste per lb 

lb * 



IlLt 11) 
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of capital, get so nrncli raoie of the xaiv material, and so 
many moie goods spun and woven, they can affoid to 
sell a gieatly mci eased quantity of those goods foi the 
same puce In the yeai 1814, moieover, the pnces ot 
cotton goods weie immodeiatcly high, owing to the 
Amencan wax, which laised the cost of the law matenal, 
and still moie owmg to the peace m Em ope, which 
caused an immense expoitation of Bntish manufac- 
trnes Add to these consideiations, that the value 
of money has naen veiy consideiahly since 1814, in 
which yeai the cunency was depi eciated at least Ihn ty 
pet cent , and the gieat vanation between the official 
and the real or declared value, which has been gi actually 
taking place, is neai ly accounted foi It must he ad- 
mitted, howevei, that m one \eiy important department 
of the manufacture, the weaving, a gieat decline has 
taken place m the lcmuneratiou of the woikmen this is 
to be lamented, but it has amen, as will afterwards he 
shewn, fiom causes ovei which the legislatuie had no 
conti ol, and in no othei blanch of the manufactuie is 
the condition of the workmen less advantageous than it 
was lu 1814 

It is beyond all question that the wages of the 
'spmneis, and of all the woik-people employed m the 
mills, aie high, and that they will command moie of the 
necessanes and comfoits of life now than they would 
during the war Yet such have been the lmpiove- 
ments m the machmeiy, even since the close of the war 
(m 1815), that yam is now sold at one-tlnrd of the 
price winch it commanded in that yeai , as is shewn by 
the following statement, the particulars of which weie laid 
before the Commons’ Committee on Manufactuies, &e. 
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bj Mi Geoigc Smith, of the him of Jas Massey & Sou, 
spinneis, manufactuieis, and commission agents, of 
Manchester — 


Prices of Warp, Weft, & Cotton-Wool from 1815 
to 1833 


Years 

Average selling 
Price of 30 hanks 
Water Twist, oi 
common quality, 
per 

Average selling 
Price of4Q hanks 
Cop Weft, pu lb 

Price of ISO/ of 

Cotton ’Wool re 

qnlrul to hi iki 

lib of the twist 
or Weft 

Average selling 
Prlci of *i Pour 
cut Warp 


S 

<1 

M 

(1 

B 

d 

s 

(1 

1815 

— 

— 

3 

01 

i 

10 

28 

Hi 

1816 

— 

— 

1 

n 

i 

8? 

26 


1817 

— . 

— 

2 

b 

i 

104 

25 

oi 

1818 

2 

9 

2 

(> 

i 

104 

25 

•>! 

181<1 

2 

1 

i 

101 

1 

H 

20 

«) 

1820 

1 

10J 

i 

7 i 

i 

H 

18 


1821 

1 

bl 

i 

r ‘l 

0 

I0i 

15 

104 

1822 

1 

51 

i 

11 

0 

•t 

15 

2 

1822 


63 

i 

1 i 

0 

of 

15 

2 i 

1824 

1 

7 i 

i 

11 

0 

9J 

14 

i«i 

1825 

1 

7 i 

i 

51 

1 

1; 

lb 

3 

182b 

1 

1 

i 

l 

0 

7 4 

11 

-*1 

1827 

1 

«1 

i 

Oi 

0 

7 

10 

H 

1828 

1 

01 

0 

m 

0 

H 

10 

of 

1829 

1 

01 

0 

m 

0 

bi 

0 

0i 

1850 

1 

o* 

1 

ot 

0 

n 

10 

if 

1851 

0 

104 

(1 

Hi 

0 

64 

0 

li 

1832 

0 


0 

Hi 

0 

7 3 

9 

8 1 

To May \ 
1833/ 

0 

“* 

l 

0 

0 

8 

10 

2i 

t 


Anothei table, pieseuted to the Committee by Mi 
Janies Gyimshaw, spmnei and manulactuier, of Banow- 
fold, ueai Colne, shows the compaiattve puces of yam 
and of piece goods, fiom 1814 to 1833 ] — 


* (U pull p 509, 570, 


t Report, p 007 
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Cost and selling Prtcf 01 one Piece of Calico, from 
1814 to 1833 


Years 

Price of one 
Piece in 
Waip 

Puce of one 
Piece in 
mit 

Expense 
of Sizing, 
&c 

Cost Price of one 
Piete, first seven 
Years being 2d 
quality 74 » rest 
3d, 74's 

Average Prices 
sold for in Man 
chestei through 
tlie Yttir 


s 

d 

s 

d 

d 

£ 

s d 

£ 

b d 

1814 

0 

5 

7 


6 

1 

3 101 

i 

4 7 

1816 

7 104 

0 

3 

— 

0 IS 10* 

0 

19 8] 

1816 

7 

OJ 

s 

61 

— 

0 

16 41 

0 

16 b> 

1817 

G 

0? 

s 

2 

— 

0 

15 3 

0 10 1 

1818 

0 

9 

s 

41 

— 

0 

16 21 

0 1G 81 

1819 

5 

si 

4 

2 

— 

0 

13 01 

0 

13 9 

1820 

4 

21 

3 

6 

— 

0 11 11 

0 

12 1} 

1821 

3 

0? 

2 

6 

5 

0 

o 1 04 

0 

0 8} 

1822 

3 

8i 

2 

3 

— 

0 

8 11 

0 

9 31 

1823 

3 

8J 

2 

21 

— 

0 

8 81 

0 

3 11| 

1824 

3 

8i 

2 

21 

• — 

0 

a si 

0 

8 5£ 

1825 

3 

4 

2 

2 

— 

0 

8 01 

0 

8 61 

1826 

2 

8 

1 

10 

— 

0 

6 ^ 

0 

6 3} 

1827 

2 

61 

1 

91 

— 

0 

6 31 

0 

6 6 

1828 

2 

8 

1 

9 

— 

0 

6 44 

0 

6 Bi 

1829 

2 

8 

1 

9 

— 

0 

6 11 

0 

6 8 

1830 

2 

<1 

1 

104 

— 

0 

0 51 

0 

6 Si 

1831 

2 

81 

1 

91 

— 

0 

6 OJ 

0 

6 2} 

1832 

2 

4 

I 

9 

— 

0 

6 8} 

0 

6 8 

1833 

2 

5 

1 

91 

— 

0 

5 10} 

0 

6 2 


A comparison of the fifth and sixth columns m the 
above table will shew that the piofits of the manufac- 
turei have been small, and it is cei tain that in eveiy 
bianch of the hade the piofits of the capitalist have 
been gieatly leduced within the last twenty yeais In 
this lespect, howevei, the cotton tiade only lesembles 
almost every othei blanch of mdustiy m the country 
the interest of money and the piofits of capital have 
fallen universally but piofits aie still sufficient to allow 
of a great accumulation of capital m the manufactuie, 
as is evident from the continual election of new mills. 
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and the lemaakablc extension and improvement of the 
towns where the business is earned on 

The gain to the nation, fiom the pioduction of 
clothing at so much less cost, and of so much bettei 
quality, must nevei be oveilooked Another table may 
be added to the above, winch will yet moie stiikmgly 
exhibit the reduction made in the puce of cotton 
clothing hy the effect of macluneiy — 


PRICE OF COTTON YARN, No 100, FROM 1786 TO 1832 


In the year 1786, yarn No 100, sold for 

38s 

1787 

38s 

1788 

35s 

1789 

34s 

1790 

30b 

1791 

29s 9d 

1792 

16s Id 

1793 

15s Id 

1794 

1 5s Id 

1795 spun from Bom bon cotton 19s 

1796 Ditto 

19s 

1797 

19s 

1798 from Sea Island cotton 

9s lOd 

1799 

10s lid 

1800 

9s 5d 

1801 

8s 9d 

1802 

8s 4d 

1803 

8s 4d 

1804 

7s lOd 

1805 

7s lOd 

1806 

7s 2d 

1807 

6s 9d 

After many fluctuations, m 


1 829 it sold for 

3s 2d 

1832 

2s lid 
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Thus the price of this kind of yam has fallen to 
one Mai teenth of its puce foity-six yeais since, whilst 
its quality is gieatly improved, inasmuch as it is bettei 
spun Manufactured goods have undergone a simdai 
reduction 

It is impossible to estimate the advantage to the bulk 
of the people, from the wonderful cheapness of cotton 
goods. The wife of a labouring man may buy at a 
letail shop a neat and good print as low as fourpenco 
per yard, so that, allowing seven yaids foi the diess, the 
whole material shall only cost two shillings and font pence 
Common plain calico may be bought foi 2£d pei yard 
Elegant cotton prints, for laches’ diesses, sell at fiom lOd, 
to Is 4d per yaid, and printed muslins at fiom Is to 4s , 
the lnghei priced having beautiful patterns, in brilliant 
and permanent coloms Thus the lrambleBt classes 
have now the means of as gieat neatness, and even 
gaiety of dress, as the middle and upper classes of the 
last age A countiy-wake in the nineteenth centuiy 
may display as much finery as a drawing-room of the 
eighteenth , and the peasant’s cottage may, at this day, 
with good management, have as handsome fmmtuie foi 
beds, windows, and tables, as the house of a substantial 
tradesman sixty years since 

The cotton manufactuie, like every othei extensive 
branch of tiade, has had its seasons of depiession, some 
of them pioduced by peuods of national distiess and 
exigency, and some by causes peculiar to itself, but 
fiom each of these it has lecoveied with surprising 
elasticity, and has afteiwaids spiung forward with an 
unabated rapidity of mciease An enlightened merchant 
and cotton spinner, Mr, Kirktnan Finlay, of Glasgow 
and London, spoke the language of expel ience befoie a 
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parliamentaiy committee, when lie said — “ I have seen 
a gieat many oveitlnows m the cotton manufactuie m 
1788 I thought it was uevei to lecovei , m 1793 it got 
another blow, m 1799 it got a seieie blow, and m 1803 
again, and m 1810, and at paiticulai peiiods one would 
liave thought that it was nevei to extend again , but at 
eveiy time that it leccived a blow, the lobound was 
quite wondciful The same well-informed witness 
pionounced the following opinion on the piesent state of 
the tiade — “ With lespeot to the cotton manufactuie, 
with which 1 am connected, 1 think its cliaiactei is one 
of gieat extension, of a lapid sale and activity, but 
making veiy model ate l etui ns qf piofit” “I attiibute 
the low state of piofit not to any want of demand, if wc 
i oinpai e the demand now with the demand at any formei 
peuod, but to au extiemely extensive pioduction with 
lefercnce to the demand, arising out of a gieat compe- 
tition, doubtless caused by the high late of piofit m 
fonnei tunes, which, by attaactiug a huge amount of 
capital to the business, lus necessaiily led to the low 
late of piofit we now see ” “ I think that the stocks on 
hand aie mconsideiable , that the payments aie good , 
that if theie is any thing unhealthy, it anses horn a 
practice which has greatly pi e\ ailed of late yeais, of the 
manufacture! making large consignments of Ins pio- 
ductions to foieign countiies, and lecemng hills m 
advance, and discounting those bills with monied poisons 
in London and othei parts of the countiy, winch has led 
to a gieatei extension of the tiade than othei wise would 
liave taken place ” “ I think the othei blanches of 


* Report of (he Sek ct Committee of the Coin mods on Manufactures, Comrai rie, 
ami Shipping, (Kith May, 1R3S) p 45 
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the tiade aie perfectly healthy, whenevei xt hag refei- 
ence to the home tiade, ox to the neater maikets ”* 

Of the fifteen hundied thousand individuals whom 
the cotton manufactuie now supports, the gieatei 
numhei are m the county of Lancastei In the 
year 1700, Lancashne numbeied only 106,200 mha- 
bitants, (about the piesent population of one of its 
seaports, and less than that of its mamifactmmg metro- 
polis,) in 1750, the population was 297,400, in 1801, 
it had giown to 672,565, and in 1831, to 1,336,854 , 
being an mciease of moie than eightfold in 130 years, 
of four and a half fold in the last 80 yeais, and of two 
fold within the last ^0 yeais ' The population of 
Lanaikshire and Renfrewshn e, the principal seats of 
the manufactuie in Scotland, has mcieased m an almost 
equal pioporhon The parish of Manchestei has m- 
cieasedfrom 41,032 inhabitants m 1774, to 270,961 m 
1831, (the date of the last census;) Liveipool, fiom 
34,050, m 1770, to 165,175, Glasgow, fiom 28,300, 
m 1763, to 202,426, Paisley, from 17,700, m 1782, to 
57,466, Preston, fiom 6,000, in 1780, to 33,112, 
Blackburn, fiom 5,000, m 1770, to 27,091 , Bolton, 
fiom 5,339, m 1773, to 43,396 , Wigan, fiom 10,989, m 
1801, to 20,774 , Ashton, from 5,097, in 1775, to 33,597, 
the pansh of Oldham, fiom 13,916, in 1789, to 50,513 

Such aie the amazing creations of the cotton ma- 
chinery. At the beginning of the reign of George III 
(m 1760,) piobably not more than forty thousand 
peisonsf were suppoited by the whole cotton manu- 

* Ibid p 35 

t My reasons for thinking that little more than 40,000 persons were supported 
by the cotton manufacture jij 1700 are as follows. The entire value of the cotton 
gooiis prodtitttd at that time has-been shewn (p 217) to be £600,000 a year The 
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facture maclunes have been invented, which enable 
one man to pioduce as much yam as two hundred and 
fifty or three hunched men could have produced then, 
— which enable one man and one boy to print as 
many goods as a hundred men and a hunched boys 
could have printed formeily and the effect has been, 
that now the manufacture suppoits fifteen hundted 
thousand persons, 01 upwaids of tlm ti/- seven times 
as many as at the foimer period 1 Yet so piofoundly 
ignorant, 01 so blindly piejuchccd, aic some men, even 
authois and membeis of pailiament, that they still 
publish solemn lamentations ovei the giowth of ma- 


quantity of cotton wool imported was between 3 and 4,000,000 lbs a year It may 
be supposed, that 3,000,000 lbs would be consumed in the manufacture, which, at 
Is per lb (about the price of cotton at that time,) would amount to £150,000 
The Hamburg, Scotch, and Irish linen yarn, used as warps for the cotton goods, 
would cost about the same sum — £1 50,000 On a return of £600,000 the 
profits o r capital would not then be less than £80,000 After deducting the cost 
of the raw material and the profits of capital, the remainder, £330,000, would be 
the wages of labour It may be presented thus — 

Value of British cottons manufactured in 1160 £600,000 


3,000,000 lbs of cotton-wool, at Is per lb £150,000 

Linen warp for tlie goods 1 60,060 

Profits of capital 80,000 

Wages of spinners, weavers, See 220,000— £600,000 


The wages of the spulners were then very low, not exceeding from 2s to Ss pm 
week , those of the weavers, dyers, fustian-cutters, Stc would be much higher j and 
it would probably be a fair average to suppose that each person employed earned 
5s per week But £220,000 a vear would only pay 10,024 work-people Ss per 
ueek each As weavers and spinners were very generally of one family, it will be 
sufficient if we allow 2| individuals to be supported by the wages of each labourer 
10,924 multiplied by 2£, gtveB 42,310 persons supported by the cotton manufacture 
in 1160 When it is remembered that the cotton manufacture was at this time 
confined to the county of Lancaster, and that the whole population of that county 
in 1750 was only 297,400, the conclusion we have arrived at, vis that 42,310 
persons were dependent on the cotton manufacture, wilt be thought rather too 
Urge than too small a number 

2 z 
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chmeiy' It might have been supposed, that the histoiy 
of the cotton manufacture would have for evei put an 
end to the complaints against machineiy, except on the 
pait of the woikinen who weie immediately suffenng, 
as some generally will foi a time, fiom the changes in 
manufacturing piocesses. The 150,000 workmen in 
the spinning mills produce as much yam as could have 
been produced by 40,000,000 with the one-thiead 
wheel , yet there are those who look on it as a calamity 
that human labour has been rendeied so productive 1 
These persons seem to cherish secretly the preposteious 
notion, that, without machinery, we should have had as 
many hands employed in the manufacture, as it would 
lequue to produce the piesent quantity of goods by the 
old piocesses ; not considering that the population of all 
Euiope would have been quite inadequate to such a 
purpose ; and that, m leahty, not one-fifth pait of those 
now employed as spinneis ever would have been em- 
ployed under the old system, because there would have 
been little or no increased demand for the coarse and 
high-priced goods then made If a spinner can now 
produce as much in a day as he could last century 
have produced m a year, and if goods which formerly 
required eight months to bleach, are now bleached in 
two days, surely these are the very causes of the 
amazing extension of the manufacture, and are therefore 
subjects of lejoicmg, not of lamentation 
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CHAPTER XV 

EXTENT AND VALUE OF THE MANUFACTURE 

The Statistics of the Cotton Manufacture very imperfect — Difficulty of obtaining 
accurate accounts of its extent and value. — Some valuable information collected 
by the Factory Commissioners — Cotton wool imported and entered for consump 
tion in 1833 —Mr Burn's statement of cotton yarn spun m England and 
Scotland — Number of spindles — Mr Kennedy's estimate in 1817 of cotton- 
spinning — Mr S Stanway’s estimate of tbe number of persons employed in the 
cotton-mills of England in 1833, their ages, sex, earnings, kinds of occupation, 
and length of day’s work Tables from the Report of the Factory Commission 
— Examination of this estimate — Number of power-loom weavers and power- 
looms m Great Britain, of hand-looms — Valuable statistical information 
obtained from the Factory Inspectors Tables of the cotton mills, number of 
persons employed, and steam and water power, m Lancashire and other counties 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland — Number of calico printers, lace and 
cotton-stocking makers. — Other employments connected with the cotton manu- 
facture — Mi M'Culloch’s estimate of the number of hands and capital 
employed, wages, Ac — Mr Burn's estimate made on different principles lie 
neglects the evidence of the “ real or declared value” of the exports state- 
ment to show that that value Is worthy of reliance — Mr Burn’s estimate of 
the yearly value of the cottons exported — Mr Kennedy’s estimate of tile value 
of the manufacture — Objections to both, as too low — Value of the manufac- 
ture in Scotland and Ireland — Table of the estimated yearly value of the 
British Cotton Manufacture — Capital employed in the Cotton Manufacture — 
Exports of British cottons to foreign countries — Topography of the manu- 
facture , descriptions of cotton goods made in Lancashire, and at what places — 
The great print-works and bleach-works, where situated —Information ex- 
tracted from the Population Returns of 1831, relative to the cotton manufac- 
ture in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Cumberland, 
Lanarkshire, atid Renfrewshire — Table of inhabitants, and their occupations 
— Observations — Other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland where the 
manufacture exists — Conclusion ftom the whole — Table of the extent and 
value of the British Cotton Manufhcture in 1833 — Illustrations of its vast 
magnitude 


The statistics of the cotton manufacture, as of all the 
other great manufactures of the country, are very 
imperfect Government has never taken measures for 
ascei taming the number of persons employed and sup- 
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poited by tlie manufactuie, the amount of capital 
engaged m it, the value of goods produced, the propor- 
tions of wages, profits, and cost of raw material which 
go to make up that value, the lelative unpoitance of the 
several blanches of the manufactuie, 01 the localities m 
which they are earned on The Population Returns, 
which might he expected to have shewn the numbeis of 
peisqns engaged m each depaitment of industry, do not 
even distinguish betu een those employed m the manu- 
factures of cotton and of silk, in the counties of Lan- 
castei and Chestei The recoids of the customs ouly 
furnish, in such a mannei as to give piecise infoimation, 
the quantity of cotton-wool impoited and entered foi 
consumption, and the quantity, 01 lather the measure- 
ment, of cotton goods expoited, foi the valuations must 
be considered as hut an approximation to the truth 
Up to 1830, the books of the excise shewed the extent 
of the calico printing, hut, since the repeal of the duty, 
this means of information has ceased. 

Noi has any pnvate suivey supplied the information 
which government has failed to collect Political eco- 
nomists, and well-mfoimed individuals engaged m the 
manufactuie, have at ckffeient times made calculations 
of the extent and value of the cotton tiade but they 
have had so few accurate data on which to proceed, and 
have been obliged to assume and conjeetuie on so many 
points, that then calculations diffei widely from each 
othei, and none is entitled to claim authority. 

It' must be acknowledged, that great difficulty will 
always attend the acquirement of full and exact infoima- 
tion 'concerning the extent and value of the cotton 
manufacture, foi, though the hands dnecthj employed 
in the tiade might he ascertained with tolerable acctuacy, 
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there aie many auzilianes of whom it would not be 
easy to say whethei they piopeily belonged to the trade 
01 not — such as the men employed m building the 
mills, in impoiting the law material, m raising non 
fiorn the mine foi the construction of machines, &c. &c 
These depend on the cotton manufactuie, but some of 
them do not wholly depend upon it , and it is impossible 
to say how many aie thus dependent, 01 to what extent 
Even the farmei who laises food foi the cotton manu- 
factuiei is leally dependent upon tins blanch of industry, 
because, if it did not exist, theie would be a less demand 
for agricultural pioduce , hut no census or calculation 
can follow all the chains of connexion which bind the 
different occupations of society togethei, oi, wheie the 
dependence is mutual, can decide pieeisely which is 
the main spung of pioductiou 

Within the last two yeais, however, the materials for 
judging of the extent of this vast and newly-created field 
of industry have been matenally mci eased “His 
Majesty’s Commissioneis appointed to collect informa- 
tion m the manufacturing districts, as to the employ- 
ment of childien m Factories,” justly apprecmtmg the 
impoitance of the mteiests which would be affected by 
legislation, made then inquiries so comprehensive and 
minute, that, if there had been time to complete them, 
we should have been m possession of a most valuable 
and extensive body of statistical information That 
time was not affoided , hut yet so many answeis were 
received from the propnetois of faetoiies, to the ques- 
tions sent to them, as to furnish bettei grounds foi 
calculating the numbeis, wages, and physical condition 
of the woik-people engaged in the cotton nulls, than 
existed pimously Some additional help may be 
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derived fioin the evidence given befoie the Commons’ 
Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, and Shipping, 
m 1833 , and some from the “ Tables of Revenue, 
Population, Commeice,” &c compiled by the Board of 
Tiade The appointment of Factoiy Inspectors piesents 
the means of gaming moie complete and exact know- 
ledge, concerning all the branches of industry cai- 
ned on in factories , but as yet these officeis have 
scaicely had tune to obtain such paiticulais, even if their 
attention had been dnected to the object It is to be 
hoped, that by tins or some otbei machmeiy, that full 
and authentic information may be acquired, which con- 
stitutes the only suie guide of legislation, and the want 
of which is discreditable to the first manufacturing 
country in the woild. 

The quantity of cotton-wool imported and entered foi 
home consumption is known with ceitainty fiom the 
books of the custom-house, and m 1833 it was as 
follows — 

Quantity of Cotton Wool imported Quantity entered for 

Into the U nited Kingdom, home consumption, 

m the year 1833 in 1833 


lbs 

303,656,837 


lbs 

293,682,976 


Particulars as to the quantity of cotton consumed in 
the manufacture, the quantity of yarn pioduced, the 
proportions spun m England and Scotland, and the 
weight of yam expoited fiom England, in the state of 
yam and of manufactured goods, will be found in the 
subjoined table, extiacted fiom “Bum’s Commercial 
Glance,” an annual publication compiled by a Man- 
chester commission mei chant, chiefly fiom custom-house 
repoits, and which is consideied by persons in the hade 
tp be as correct as such a document can be rendered— 
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Statement of Cotton spun m England and Scotland t» the 
Year 1833, and the quantity of Yarn produced, separately 
shewing the quantity spun m Engiand, a ad how disposed of 



Number 
of bags 
consumed 

Average 
weight 
of bags 

Total 
weight in 
lbs 

Weekly 

consumption of 
bags, describing 
each sort 

American Cotton 

033,310 

314 

225,001,740 

12,275 — 10 

Brazil ditto 

142,730 

183 

20,310,500 

2,744 — 42 

Egyptian ditto 

13,228 

220 

2,020,500 

2>1 — 20 

East India ditto 

72 500 

330 

24,277,770 

1,305 — 20 

West India ditto 

10,0 >2 

300 

3,1 Do, COO 

204 — 44 

Total number of Bags ) 





consumed 5 

877,48!) 

lbs. 

282,075,200 

10,876 ~ 41 

Allowed fin loss in spinning ljoz per lb 


30,917,600 


Total quantity of yarn spun in England and 


lbs 

Scotland 




251,757,000 

Deduct yarn spun m Scotland in 1S33 



24,474,031 

Total quantity of yarn spun in England 


lbs 227,282,000 

HOW DISPOSED OF 


lbs 


Exported in yam during the year 


07,700,822 


thread 



1,^87,001 


manufactured goods 


76,240,339 


Estimated quantity of yarn sent to Scotland and 



Ireland 



5,500,000 


Exported In mixed manufactures, not stated in 



the above-named articles, consumed in Cotton 



Banding, Healds, Candle and Lamp lek, 



Waddings, Flocks, and loss in manufacturing 



Goods 



12,000,000 


Balance left for Home Consumption and Stock 

04,587,907 

227,282,069 


The “Commercial Glance” for 1832 contained the 
following calculation — 

The quantity of cotton yarn spun in England in 1832 was 
222,59h,907 lbs , averaging weekly 4,280,709 lbs at 84 oz per 
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spmdle, shews the number of spindles used to be 7,949,208 The 
capital invested m buildings and machinery, to produce the same, 
at the piesent valuation of 17s. 6d per spmdle, shews the amount 
to be £6,955,557 

The quantity of yarn manufactured m England m 

the year, and exported in manufactured lbs 
goods 61,251,380 

For home consumption 70,941,404 

Total lbs 132,192,784 

Divided by 52, shews a weekly consumption of lbs 2,542, 169 

Each loom averaging 12jlbs of yarn weekly, shews the number 
employed in England 203,373 

Mi Bum’s calculation of the numbei of spindles 
used in England appioaches to 8,000,000 , and if we 
add those used in the Scotch and Irish manufactures, 
which will he about one-sixth of those m England, the 
total numbei of spindles in the cotton manufacture of 
the United Kingdom will be about 9,333,000 This 
agrees vexy well with Mi Kennedy’s calculation in 
1829, when he stated that about 7,000,000 mule- 
spmdles weie at woik in Gieat Bntam allowing fox 
the mciease since that tune, and foi the throstle spindles, 
there will be a neai appioximation between the two 
calculations Mi Bannatyne’s opinion supports the 
same conclusion 

Some xeasons will heieaftei be stated foi differing 
from Mi Bum’s estimate of the numbei of looms 

In 1817 Mr Kennedy published the following esti- 
mate, which has always been considered to be carefully 
and justly made, in Ins papei “ On the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the Cotton Trade ” — * 

* Memoirs of ,the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, Vo] III 
second series, p, 134 
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MR KENNEDY’S ESTIMATE IN 1817 

In the year 1817, from authentic documents and the best 
estimates I could draw from them, the quantity of raw cotton 
consumed or converted into yarn, in Great Britain and Ireland, 


was 

1 10,000,000 lbs 

Loss in spinning, estimated 1 1 oz per lb 

10,312,500 lbs 

Quantity of yarn produced 

Number of hanks (supposing the average 

99,687,500 lbs 

to be 40 per lb ) 

Number of spindles employed (each Bpindle 
being supposed to produce 2 hanks per day, 

3,987,500,000 

and 300 working days m the vear) 

Number of persons employed m spinning, 

6,645,833 

(supposing each to produce 120 hanks per day) 
Number of horses’ power employed (sup- 
posing 41 oz of coal to produce 1 bank of 
No 40, and 180 lbs of coal per day equal 

1 10,763 

to one horse's power) 

20,768 


Anothei estimate has beeu foimed, so lecently as last 
yeai, of the number of persons engaged m cotton spinning 
and power-loom weaving m England, of the pioductive 
powei of each workman engaged m spinning, and of the 
numbers and earnings of the different classes ol workmen 
in the mills This calculation was diawn up by Mi 
Samuel Stanway, an eminent accountant m Manchester, 
horn the returns made by the nnll-owueis in the cotton dis- 
trict of Lancaslme, Cheshire, and Deibysliire, to a senes 
of questions piepared by himself, under the direction of 
Mi John W Cowell, the factoiy commissioner, and which 
weie m substance as follows — “ What quality of woik 
were you engaged m spinning during the month ending 
4th May, 1833, what was the total number of horns 

3 A 
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which your null woiked during that month , and what 
was the total amount of net earnings paid by you to the 
total number of each denomination of opeiatives for 
that number of horn s’ work, classing them as adults, 
adolescents, and childien, and according to then’ sexes ” 
With the questions were sent tabular forms, which, 
being filled up, weie letumed, to the number of 300, 
and out of these Mi Stan way selected 151 as being 
both accuiate and complete, 70 moie as being accurate 
so fax as the leplies extended, but not complete m all 
particulars, and 4 from mills which work by night as 
well as by day from these 225 returns, he compiled 
the subjoined tables. The 1st and 2nd tables were 
compiled exclusively from the 151 complete letums, 
the 3d and 4th from the whole 225 . — •* 


* Supplementary Report from Factory Commissioners, part I pp 123,124,136 



The word "Adult ' is used throughout these tables to sirwfv a person who has completed the 18th year of age 
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Table II 

Distributing the 48,645 Persons (in Tabic I ) into eight different Branches or Departments of Cotton Working, and shewing the Aggregate Net 
Earnings of the whole number of the Operatives m each Branch, and the Average Net Earnings of an Operative in each, for 69 hours work 
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f Male-spinning includes the spinners, piecers, and scavengers the piecers are employed m piecing the broken threads, and the scavengers in 
sweeping up the waste cotton 

i Weaving includes the warpers, weavers, and dressers 


Including 80, whose ages and sex were not given in the Returns t Including 996, whose ages and sex were not given tn the Returns 
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SUMMARY of the Returns made li> the Owners of 225 Cotton Mills in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Berkshire, to the Questions of the 


Distributing the 67,819 persons (in Table III ) into eight different branches or departments of Cotton working, and shewing the Aggregate 
Net Earnings of the whole number of Operatives m each branch, realized by them during the month ending 4th May, 1833, and other 
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These tables were compiled with the greatest caie, 
fiom returns which had eveiy appearance of being 
strictly faithful The mills fiom which the returns 
weie made employed a numbei of opeiatives vaiymg 
from 16 up to 1576 in each, and the average number 
of operatives in each was 292. So far as they go, 
therefore, these tables may be legal ded as piesenting 
an accuiate statement of the numbers, earnings, age, 
sex, and length of employment, of the several classes 
of opeiatives in the cotton mills of England and they 
affoid materials foi calculating, with an appioximation 
to accuracy, the whole number of persons employed in 
the mills, then distinct occupations, then remuneration, 
and other paiticulais. It can, however, be only an 
approximation, as improvements m the machinery aie 
constantly altering the numbei of woikmen employed 
m each department , and the Factories Regulation Act 
of 1833 has had the effect of causing thousands of 
young children to be dismissed, whose place it has in 
many cases been found unnecessary to supply, as their 
work can be done by new contrivances with the 
operatives that axe left. The following calculation by 
Mr. Stanway has reference to the quantity of yam spun 
in 1832, and to the state of things in the factories in 
May, 1833 •— 

Calculation or the Total Number of Persons employed 
in Cotton Mills in England 

" The subsequent calculation does not aim at fixing the whole 
number of operatives dependent upon the cotton trade for subsist- 
ence, but only of that part of the operative body which earns a 
livelihood in ootton factories moved by power, and is employed 
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in carrying on the preparing, spinning, weaving, and accessaiy 
mechanical departments withm the walls of them 

“ It does not compiehend the hand-loom weavers, punters, 
bleachers, dyers, cotton-thread lace-makers, (an enormous and 
glowing branch of the cotton manufacture,) and many other 
blanches of manufacture, either arising out of, or immediately 
depending upon the spinning of cotton by power It comprehends 
those operatives alone who habitually work m cotton factories 
It shews their body to consist of 212,800 persons, and to earn 
annually the enormous sum of £5,777,434 I4s Id 

“ Calculation The total quantity of cotton consumed in the 
spinning of yarn in Great Britain in 1832, as stated m Burn's 
Commercial Glance, was 277,260,490 lbs , and of this quantity 
27,327,120 lbs was consumed m Scotland, leaving for the con- 
sumption of England 249,933,370 lbs 

“ The net loss of cotton in spinning 19 estimated variously by 
different individuals In the calculations of Mr Kennedy, made 
use of by him in a paper published m the “ Transactions of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society,” it is taken at 
ll oz per lb whilst Montgomery, m his “Theory and Practice 
of Cotton Spinning,” computes it at 14 oz , and Burn at lj oz , 
but as the amount taken by Jdr Kennedy is that which appears 
to be generally considered correct, it is adopted in these calcu- 
lations 

“ If, then, from the quantity of cotton given above we deduct 
11 oz per lb , or 23,431,253 lbs , we shall have the total weight 
of yarn produced 226,502,117 lbs. 

“The average number of hanks m each lb of yarn spun is 
considered, by apparently a majority of persons conversant with 
the subject, to be 40 Montgomery takes the average counts 
spun m Great Britain at 50s, which, taking into account the finer 
average numbers spun m Scotland than m England, would fix the 
counts nearly as above stated 

“ The returns made to the Lancashire forms of inquiry, as giveq 
m the previous tables, shew an average of finer counts than 40s , 
but as the returns were better made from the fine mills than from 
the coarse, and from Manchester, where the finer yarn is spun, 
than from the country, it is evident that lower numbers ought 
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to be taken than those shewn in the returns , and, as the 
general opinion appears to be in favour of 40s, this average 
is adopted 

“ Three mills in different situations, and of average capabilities, 
made a return of the quantity produced by them m the month 
ending the 4th of May, 1833, and as the average counts of the 
whole were 39 98 hanks to the lb , and as they also gave the 
number of the hands employed m spinning during that month, 
and the duration of their labour, they furnish data from which 
may be easily calculated the total number employed m factories, 
m England, in preparing and spinning cotton In the mill of the 
first, 344 peisons in the spinning department, working 276 horns, 
pioduced 

18,000 lbs of 30s to 32s 
18,000 lbs of 38s to 42s 
2,400 lbs of 150s to 170s 

In the second mill, 245 hands, working 270 hours, produced 

1,795 lbs of 12s 
4,285 lbs of 22s 
33,838 lbs of 40s 

And in the third, 110 hands, working 286 hours, produced 
16,700 lbs of 40s 

« The average counts of the three being, as before stated, 39 98, 
and the produce 95,018 lbs 

« The total number of hours worked will, therefore, be 
344x 276 + 245 x 270 + 110 X 286 = 192,554 , and the pro- 
duce of each person per hour — 49,346 lb 

“ The usual estimate of 300 working days per annum, 
of llj hours each, or 69 hours per week, would give— 
49,346 X 11 5 X 300 = 1,702 437* lbs , the produce of each per- 
son per annum, and 133,045, the number of persons 

employed m the preparation and spinning of cotton in England 

♦ In the Report, the number 1,702 437 (including a decimal) is erroneously 
printed In two places thus- 1, 702,437 , which increases the sum a thousand fold 

3b 
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“ On an examination of Supplement Z, (Table IV ante,) it will 
be seen that m the 67,819 persons of whom returns were made to 
the Commission, there were 42,401 engaged m preparing and 
spinning cotton, 23,920 in the weaving department, and 1498 as 
engineers, mechanics, roller-coverers, &c 

“ If, then, the same proportions are taken as existing m the 
total number of cotton-workers which are found in the returns 
made to the Lancashire Foims of Inquiry, the number of persons 
engaged in the manufacture of cotton-cloth in factories will be 
75,055, and of those employed as engineers, &c 4700 , making, 
with the 133,045 m the spinning department, a general total of 
212,800 persons engaged m cotton factories 

“ Which total number of 212,800 persons may be divided and 
distributed, by adopting the proportions given in the returns made 
to the Lancashire Forms of Inquny, so as to shew the probable 
number of persons employed m each of the Eight Blanches or 
Departments of Cotton Working, and the aggregate amount of 
their Net Earnings per month — 
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By the same mode of calculation, Mr Stanway found 
that of the 83,257 childien under eighteen yeais of age, 
theie would be 24,665 boys and 19,038 gills undei 
fouiteen years, and 18,080 boys and 21,474 gnls 
between fouiteen and eighteen The number undei ten 
years of age would be 4234 boys and 2901 gnls He 
thus concludes his calculation — 

“The total net earnings per annum of the -whole estimated 
number of 212,800 persons -will be £5,777,434 14s Id 

“ And since the proprietors of the mills included m the three 
lists previously given, employing 67,819 hands, employ also 183 
persons in the counting-houses, and 1147 m the -warehouses, 
(within the mills,) adopting these proportions, there will be em- 
ployed, with reference to the total number of 212,800 persons 
engaged in factories, an additional number of 574 clerks and 3599 
warehouse hands ” 

The above calculation is for England alone it shews 
216,973 persons to he employed in the cotton factories 
Moie than one-third of the mill operatives m England 
are children, half of whom aie undei 14 yeais of age , 
yet the wages of the whole, men, women, and childien, 
aveiage within a fiaction 10s. 6d. pei week 

The correctness of the total estimated number of 
operatives m the spxnnuig mills will be seen to depend 
npon one point, namely, the quantity of yam taken as 
produced by each opeiative within a given time if that 
point is exactly ascei tamed, the whole quantity of yam 
produced in England m a yeai being known, it is easy 
to calculate how many operatives will be required to 
produce it Mr. Stanway finds, from the returns of 
three mills “ of average capabilities,” that the quantity 
of yam of the average number (40s) produced by each 
operative is neatly % lb., or the decimal 49,346 lb in 
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the hour, which would make about 5" lbs (5 67,479 lbs ) 
pei day, or 227 hanks of 40 hanks to the lb Mi 
Kennedy conducted his calculation m 1817 on similai 
principles, but he assumed a lowei pioduchon loi each 
woikman, even allowing for the improvement that has 
since taken place in machinery He assumed that each 
opeiative produced 120 hanks, of No 40, pei day. 
From Mr Kennedy’s table, shewing the compaiative 
cost of yarn in 1812 and 1830, (quoted at p 353,) it 
appears that, owing to nnpiovements m the machinery, 
1 lb of No. 40, which cost Is foi laboui m 1812, cost 
only 7£d for labour in 1830, or, m other woids, laboui 
had become moie pioductive m the piopoition of Is 
to 7|d , or of 8 to 5 If we suppose the same unpiove- 
ment in machinery between 1817 and 1833 as between 
1812 and 1830, a woikman who pioduced 120 hanks 
per day m 1817 ought to produce 192 hanks m 1833 
But Mi Stanway’s calculation makes the workman 
produce 227 hanks The difference is considerable •, 
and as Mi Kennedy’s two tables would lead us to 
estimate the productive power of the woikman as less 
than Mr. Stanway’s, they would, of course, show a 
greater numbei of woikmen to be necessary foi tbe pro- 
duction of the same quantity of yarn If a productive 
powei of 227 hanks pei day foi each man would lequne 
133,045 workmen, to pioduce the quantity of yam spun 
m England in the yeai, a pioductive powei of only 192 
hanks per day would require 157,298 woikmen Mr 
Stanway has theiefoie ened, if at all, on the side of 
moderation, m his estimate of the numbei of woik- 
men 

The returns above quoted shew not only the numbei 
of opeiatives engaged m the spinning, but also those 
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engaged m weaving by powei-looms and m the acces- 
sory departments Of 67,819 opeiatives employed in 
225 mills, 23,920 weie powei-loom weaveis, waipeis, 
diessers, and oveilookeis m these departments. Weie 
the same proportion to hold m all the othei cotton mills, 
75,055 peisons would be engaged m the departments 
connected with power-loom weaving in England But 
Mi Stanway’ s calculation proceeds on letums com- 
prising less than one-tlmd of the English cotton mills, 
and as those retuins include the laige mills in Man- 
chester and the neighbouiliood, wheie power-loom 
weaving is moie generally introduced than among the 
spinners in country places, it is probable the same pro- 
portion would not hold throughout Instead of multi- 
plying the number actually letumed, 23,920, by 3fth, 
as Mr Stanway has done, I am disposed to multiply it 
by 2, which would shew the numbei of workmen en- 
gaged m weaving, &c m the mills m England to be 
47,840, (instead of 75,055, calculated by Mi. Stanway ) 
Add to these 9000 foi the opeiatives engaged in con- 
nexion with the power-loom m Scotland, and the total 
number m Great Butam will be, at a low (peihaps too 
low) computation, 56,840 

The above elements will assist us to estimate the 
numbei of powei-looms in England and in Great 
Britain Two looms aie managed by each weaver, 
but of the 47,840 opeiatives mentioned above, as em- 
ployed m England, only 41,418 are weavers, the lest 
being engaged m diessing and warping * Twico 41,418, 
therefoie, 82,836, shews the number of power-looms m 

* I find this proportion by taking out the warpers, dressers, and overlookers in 
the weaving department, in ten diffeient local returns, contained in the Supple- 
mentary Report of the Factory Commission, part I p 1SS— 183, and comparing 
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England, and add to them 15,000, the aseei tamed 
number in Scotland, theie will be 97,836 powei -looms 
m Gieat Butam This calculation is founded on tlie 
quantity of yam produced in 1832 Messrs Samuel 
Gieg and Co , the extensive spmncis and maiiufactuieis, 
of Bmy, &e, estimated the powei -looms m England 
and Scotland in 1833 at fiom 80,000 to 90,000 i 
Mi Bannatyne supposes that the numbei m Lantashne 
in 1832 was 80,000 j Mi Kennedy had formed a 
lowei estimate, but he has recently stated that these 
machines have mcieased beyond Ins means of estimating 
them It is ceitarn that the numbei is constantly and 
lapidly giowmg, and that the madiine-majieis have 
geneially moie oiders foi them than they aie able to 
execute We cannot be wrong m saymg that theie 
are now at least 100,000 power-looms m Gieat Butam, 
— 85,000 m England, and 15,000 m Scotland 

I have in a formei ehaptei adduced evidence, which 
would lead to the conclusion that there are in England 
alone 200,000 hand-looms m the cotton manufacture ; 
and if to these are added the 82,830 powei-looms, we 
shall have a total of 282,836 looms in this manufac- 
ture m England, which is nearly one-thiid moie than 
the estimate of Mr Bum, quoted at page 368 In 
Gieat Britain the number of hand-looms, according to 
the best evidence I can find, is 250,000, and of powei- 
looms 100,000, — total of cotton looms, 350,000. 

Theie aie a few hunched powei -looms and some 


their numbers with that of the workpeople actually engaged in managing the 
power-looms the proportion which these auxiliaries hear to the weavers is 
1 to 8), 

f Report quoted in the last note, p 102 
t Encycl Britanmea, art " Cotton Mimifocturo ’’ 
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thousands of hand-loom weavers m Ii eland as their 
number has nevei been ascei tamed, they are not 
included m the above estimate, but they would not 
materially swell the numbei m Gieat Britain 

Since the foiegoing part of this chapter was m type, 
I have leceived a body of statistical information con- 
cerning the cotton mills of the United Kingdom, which, 
though not complete, is highly valuable, as being the 
first ever obtained fiom actual i eturns Mi Stanway’s 
calculation was indeed founded on returns, but they 
comprised less than one-fifth of all the cotton mills m 
the kingdom, whereas those which I have received are 
neaily complete as to the ntimbei of mills, and fiom a 
large propoition of them 1 eturns have been made of the 
workmen employed, and the amount of steam and watei 
power by which the mills are moved. 

The inspectors of factories, Robeit Rickards, Esq 
Leonard Hornei, Esq , Robert J. Saunders, Esq. and 
Thomas Jones Howell, Esq have obligingly furnished 
me with the mformation they have acquired on these 
points in their respective districts , and as they have 
visited the mills in peison, 01 by then superintendents, 
and have obtained regular 1 eturns fiom most of the 
mill-owners in the course of the piesent yeai, their 
information may be relied upon as far as it extends In 
the largest and most important manufacturing district, 
that of Mr Rickards, comprising Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshiie, the High Peak Hundred 
of Derbyshire, part of Staifordshne, and the four 
northern counties of Wales, it will he seen that the 
returns are imperfect they include nearly the whole 
numhei of mills, hut 241 out of 934 mills have not 
returned the hands and power employed. The returns 
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of Mr Hoinei, whose district compiehencls all Scot- 
land, the four northern counties of England, and the 
noithem half of Iieland, appeal to be as complete and 
precise as can evei be expected Those of Mr Saun- 
ders, comprising the eastern, southern, half the central, 
and half the western counties of England, are also 
tolerably complete The distnct of Mi Howell, includ- 
ing half the cential and western counties of England, 
the eight southern counties of Wales, and the southern 
half of Iieland, yields veiy few cotton mills, and is 
piobably the most exact of any m its 1 etui ns 

The following <ue the ictmns furnished by Mi 
Rickards, with the assistance of his supenntendent, 
Mr. Heathcote * — 
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COTTON MILLS in the District assigned to Robert Rickards, Tsq Faetoiy 
Inspector, via Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, the High 
Peak Hundred of Derbyshire, the north of Staffordshire, and the four northern 
Counties of Wales 

Cotton Mills in Lancashire 


Towns, &c 

No of 
Mills 

Horse Power 

Total number 
of Persona 
employed 

Steam 

Water 

Manchester A 

19 

1059 

to 

6335 

B 

24 

1145 

None 

8578 

C 

21 

1266 


7706 

D 

16 

817 


5178 • 

E 

21 

934 


4802 

Bolton A 

29 

921 

156 

6002 

B 

27 

696 

359 

5299 

Leigh 

10 

253 

Nona 

1291 

Ashton Mackerfield 

4 

88 

None 

390 

Warrington 

9 

210 

None 

1352 

Wigan 

21 

914 

None 

4831 

St Helen’s 

1 

40 

a 

150 

Over Darwen , 

7 

62 

70 

643 

Blackburn 

IS 

621 

40 

4537 

Cborley 

10 

225 

20 

1178 

Preston 

SI 

1042 

60 

6665 

Garatang 

2 

7 

88 

181 

Lancaster 

8 

180 

68 

1515 

Ulverstone 

4 

22 

133 

474 

Rochdale 

38 

1021 

161 

4296 

Ashton-under Lyne 

35 

1200 

33 

8896 

Stayley Bridge 

21 

1144 

105 

7376 

Hfiugkton 

4 

07 

25 

1055 

Heap 

<H 

801 

160 

4467 

Ramsbottom 

14 

178 

217 

1533 

Haslingden 

20 

105 

146 

1679 

Burnley 

17 

355 

26 

2040 

Accrington 

10 

91 

82 

727 

Colne, &c 

11 

149 

136 

1677 

Bury 

27 

866 

119 

5667 * 

Rochdale, Todmorden, &c 

03 

2028 

278 

12,990* 

Oldham, &c 

89 

2866 

393 

18,352* 

Total 

657 

21887 

2831 

137,352 


* The asterisks indicate that in these lines the returns are not complete, except 
as to tile number of the mills all the numbers printed m figuies of a smaller sire 
are merely estimates that for division D in Manchester is formed by taking an 
average of all the other mills in that town, and multiplying the average by the 
number of mills in that div ! sion The estimate of the hands, &c. in the mills Bt 
Bur}, tin KikMoIl a (' Tod nordci i* ii m, and the Oldham district, is formed 
lii l iking ni v.u ige ol rll il o ollui m lit in the county, and multiplying it by 
i le number of mills ro 11 which there are nil returna 
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Cotton Mills in Yorkshire 


Towns, 

No of 
Mills 

Horse Power 

lotal number 
of Persons 
employed 

Steam 

Water 

/ 

Sedbergh 

2 

none 

50 

10b 

Ingleton < 

3 

20 

40 

186 

Birstwith 

l 

none | 

10 

88 

Grassington 

’3 

none 

27 

130 

Kettlewell . 

2 

none 

a 

38 

Skipton 

(1 

90 

61 

<>05 

Gargrave . 

i 

6 

51 

110 

Addingham 

2 

none 

05 

288 

Bingley 

2 

20 

7i 

271 

Ditto . 

i 

21 

48 

164 

Keighley, part 

8 

SO 

80 

253 

Haworth 

2 

none 

32 

05 

Otley 

1 

none 

100 

380 

BirAtall 

1 

15 

none 

85 

Ossett 

1 

30 

| now 

80 

MirGeld > . . 

l 

none 

60 

170 

Settle 

5 

30 

47 

833 

Bornoldawick ,,,, , , 

5 

20 

24 

172 

Meltham 

i 

88 

30 

650 

Saddleworth .... 

a 

149 

»4 

819 

Halifax, part of parish 

43 

232 

250 

2178 

Huddersfield , , 

4 



28 

198 

Barrowford „ . . 

G 





Soyland 

8 





Rishworth 

3 





Barkiaiand . 

2 


> 190 

m 

1958* 

Sklreoat . , 

2 





Ovenden . < 

4 





Northowram . • 

1 





Keighley, part of . 

4 

J 




Total . 

140 

950 

1,429% 

945 i 


* Returns have not been received from these mills , and tlic number of hands, 
&c is estimated from the average of all the othci mills m the county 
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Cotton Mills in Cheshire 


Towns, &c 

No of 
Mills 

Horse Power 

1 

Total number 

Steam 

Water 

employed 

Congleton 

2 

18 

10 

154 

Bolhngton 

11 

244 

224 

2047 

Hyde 

15 

1048 

216 

7660* 

Stockpoit 

38 

1529 

97 

6149t 

Mottram 

12 

140 

144 

1016t 

Disley 

2 

24 

75 

494 

Nantwich 

I 

36 

36 

110 

Total 

71 

3039 

802 

19,630 

Estimate for the four! 
mills not returned J 


171 

45 

1100 

... - 

Total 


3210 

847 

10,785 


* One large mill left out— no return 
t No return of water-power from Park Mill 
t Three mills left out of returns 


Cotton Mills in the North of Staffordshire, 
Denbighshire, and Flintshire 


Counties 

No of 

Horse Power 

Total number 
of Pusons 
employed 

Mills 

Steam 

Water 

Staffordshire, "j 

(northern part) J 

4 

■\ 




Denbighshire 

1 


>* 384 

05 

1S7«* 

Flintshire 

5 





Total 

10 

284 

65 

1876 


* Returns have not been received from any of the mills the numbei of 
hands and horso power is estimated fiom the average of all the other mills in 
Mi Kickanis’s distiict 
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Cotton Mills in the High Peak Hundred or 
Derbyshire 


Towns, &c 

No of 
Mills 

t 

Horse Power 

J.otal numliLi 
of Persons 
employed 

Steam 

Water 

GIoBSOp 

> 

' 




Hayficld 


I 




New Mills 


l 54 

632 

871 

5543 

Chapel Firth 






Litton, &t 

J 





Brough 


2 7 

14 

is 

fl 08 * 

Castleton 


1 $ 

II 



Total 

56 

G7(i 

921 

5.S11 


* Returns have not been received an estimitc is giitn 


Summary 


Counties, &c 


Ilorao Power 

lotil number 
of Persons 
employed 

Mills 

Stiam 

Water 

Lancashire 


657 

21,387 

2811 

137,352 

Yorkshire 


140 

91b 

1120 J 

9,153 

Clieslure 


71 

4219 

847 

20,736 

Derbyshire, (High } 
Peak Hundred) * 1 

56 

I 

676 

1)21 

5,851 

Nrnth of Stafford 
shire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Flint 
sluie 

> 

t 

i 

10 

284 

, 

65 

1,876 

Total 


034 

26,113 

6,094} 

175,268 
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COTTON MILLS in the district assigned to Leonard Horner, Esq t actor y Inspector, viz 
the whole of Scotland, the northern half of Ireland, the counties of Northumberland, 
Gumbeiland, Durham, and parts of Westmorland and Yorkshire 



Description ofwork 

Number 

Horse Pow er j 

'total 

persons 

Between 

Under 

Counties and Towns 

Steam 

Water 

of all 

13 & 13 

13 years 

iu Mills 

of Mills 

agesem 

years of 

of tlgl 






ployed 

age 


SCOTLAND 








Lanarkshire 



781 






Cotton spinning 

21 

0 

5443 

1604 

973 


Cotton spinning Sc ) 
weaving 5 

Cotton weaving 
Cotton spinning Sc ] 

11 

530 


8819 

1147 

336 

Glasgow *< 

30 

1 

831 

10 

6 

5799 

100 

1433 

50 

149 

27 


silk throwing 1 





Cotton spinning for ) 
thread j 

2 

85 


490 

239 

60 

Perthshire 

Cotton spinning Sc } 
weaving J 







Stanley j 

1 


200 

850 

275 

101 

Lanarkshire, 
Bote, & Dum- 








bartonshire 





940 

ISO 

38 

Lanark • 

Cotton spmmng 

l 

40 

800 

D untocher 

Ditto 

1 

80 

870 

100 

56 

Rothsay . 

Ditto 

1 


60 

\ 436 

158 

86 

Blantyre | 

Cotton Bpinning & ) 
weaving ) 

1 

65 

150 

849 

209 

114 

Airdrie . • 

Ditto 

1 

60 


200 

60 

48 

Busby 

Ditto 

1 


55 

821 

68 

49 

Duntocher 

Ditto 

1 

50 

160 

958 

284 

147 

Rothsay . 

Ditto 

1 

10 


68 

17 

2 

Lnss • | 

Cotton and Wool ) 
spinning } 

1 


4 

11 

6 

8 

Stirlingshire 



16 





Balhndalloch 

Cotton spinning 

1 

40 

241 

60 

31 

Culcreuch 

Ditto 

1 


35 

228 

59 

38 

Milngavie . 

Ditto 

1 

10 

15 

125 

45 

17 

Deanston j 

Cotton spinning Sc j 
weaving $ 

Z 


300 

783 

243 

199 

Renfrewshire 






1586 



Cotton spinning 

26 

322 

480 

4974 

739 


Cotton weaving 

3 

28 

10 

288 

70 

21 

Paisley . - 

Cotton spinning,) 
thread ( 

S 

72 

\ 

70 


449 

186 

48 


Cotton spinning Eel 

4 

60 

888 

804 

119 


weaving J 






Ayrshire 

Cotton weaving 8c 1 
spinning J 







Catrine , , j 

X 

80 

200 

817 


134 

Beitli . , 

Ditto 

1 


2 

a 



Ll NLITHdOWBHIRTi 

Cotton spinning 

1 

16 

20 

97 


26 

f 

Ditto 

2 

107 


763 


■1 

ABERDEENSHIRE^ 

Cotton spinning 8c 1 

1 


250 

501 

■ ... 

■ 

V 

Dumfriesshire 

WottYlUg J 

Cotton spinning 

1 

18 

18 

108 

mfp. 

K 

WltWOSSHIRB 

j Cotton spuming Sc) 

, weaving ' 

1 


20 

02 

1 . 

■ 
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COTTON MILLS in the district of Leonard Horner, Esq (continued ) 


Counties and 
lowna 

Description of Work 
lu Mills 

Ji 

Horse Power 

Total 

Persons of 
all ages 
employed 

Between 
IS & 18 
Tienrs 
of age 

Under 
13 Years 
of age 

Steam 

Water 

IRELAND 



■ 







r 

Cotton spinning 

m 

125 

114 

977 

294 

81 



Cotton spinning } 

H 

01 

25 

567 

121 

49 

Antrim * 


and weaving S 

H 








Do with flax ) 

m 

00 


555 

200 

77 


V- 

spinning * 

m 






Armagh 


Cotton spinning ) 

n 


30 

196 

01 

36 



and weaving i 









Cotton spinning 

2 

26 


230 

17 

40 

Down <| 


Cotton spinning-. 







, 

1 

l 

HI 

40 

50 

282 

102 

29 



and weaving J 

Si 






Derry 


Cotton spinning 

1 


15 

82 

40 

. _ 

4 

ENGLAND 


16 

372 

234 

2889 

888 

310 

Cumberland 








Carlisle 


Cotton spinning } 










12 

98 

78 

1035 

158 

118 



and winding J 

- 







SUMMARY 







Scotland 

125 

3200 

2480 

31 ,090 

0002 

3880 

North or Ireland 

15 

372 

234 

2,889 

888 

310 

Enqi and (Cumberland) 

12 

98 

78 

1,635 

158 

118 



Grand Total 

152 

3670 

2792 

31,623 

10,448 

4323 
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COTTON MILLS in the District assigned to Robert J Saunders, Esq 
Factory Inspector, comprising the Eastern, Southern, Half the Central, 
and Half the Western Counties of England 


Counties and Towns 


Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire 

Mansfield and ) 
neighbourhood J 
Cromford, Bclper, ) 
and Ashbourne \ 
Dei by and neigh- ) 
bourhood J 
Nottinghamshire j 
and Derbyshire! 
Nottingham and 1 
neighbourhood J 
Mansfield, dies "1 
terfield, & neigh- > 
bourhood 3 
Darby and neigh-? 

bouihood 5 
MeaBham -> 

Tansley 
Wirksworth 

Staffordshire 

Tamworth 
Tamworth, Bur- "1 
ton upon-Trent, ( 
and neighbour- ( 
hood 3 

Middlesex 

London and neigh 1 
bourhood ) 


Description of Work m 
Mills 


Cotton spinning foi ? 
Hosiery j 

Do 

Do 

Spinning candle- ? 

wick yarn j 
Doubling yarn for? 
lace 3 

Do 

Do 


Power-loom weav 
mg, tapes, bob ■{ 
bins, 8co 


Cotton spinning &) 
weaving $ 


Spinning candle- ? 

wick yarn J 


to 

la 


6 

4 

54 


Horse Power 

Total Persons 

Steam 

Water 

employed 

70 

Doubtful 

3 000 to 1100 

20 

500 

f 2600 bj day, 
\50 by night 


280 

700 to 800 

85 

Doubtful 

850 

02 

48 

700 

48 

45 

440 to 450 

28 

40 

("350 by day 
\l28 by nigh 

10 

59 

480 to 500 

45 

200 

900 

44 

Doubtful 

300 to 330 

438 

1172* 

8J28 mediur 


* In this addition the mills whose water-power is “ doubtful” aye altogether 
excluded 

N B In the above mills, containing 8,128 work-people, 3,250 
are young persons between the ages of 11 and 18, and 320 a 
children aged from 9 to 11 
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In addition to the above total of 54 mills, there are 
11 otkeis connected with the cotton trade in this district 
Some of these aie just commencing work, others are 
closed undei temporal y circumstances ; and some aie 
employed m the fancy trade, where cotton-yam and 
woisted-yain are wove togetkei, oi in the spinning 
of Angola, wheie cotton and wool are spun toge- 
ther. None of these mills aie included m the above 
table. 


COTTON MILLS tn the Distriet assigned to Thomas Jones IIowei r , Esq 
including half the Centril and Western Counties of England, the Eight 
Southern Counties of Wales, and the Southern half of lieland 


Counties 

No of 
Mills 

Men 

employed 

Women 

employed 

Children 

employed 

Total number 
of Pusona 
employed 

Dublin 

7 


185 

230 

95 

510 

Kildare . , 

S' 1 






Qoepn’s County 

2 






Wexford , 

1 

► 

m 

503 

257 

120G 

Waterford . 

1 






Cork ,. ., 

lJ 






Total 

Id 

031 

823 

352 

180C 


N B In the English and Welsh counties under Mr Howell’s 
superintendence, there are no cotton mills The moving power m 
the mills has not yet been returned to Mr Howell, but if we sup 
pose the power employed in the mills of the south of Ireland to bear 
the same proportion to the number of work-people as in the north 
of Ireland, (where we have Mr Horner's return,) the mills in 
Mr Howell’s district would be moved by 232 horse-power of steam 
and 146 of water 


3 i) 
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GRAND SUMMARY 

of Cotton Mills in the United Kingdom 


Districts of Factory 
Inspectors 

Number of 
Mills 

Homo Pow cr | 

Number of Persona 
Employed 

Steam 

Watei 

Mr Rickards’s 

034 

2G.518 

— 

175,208 

Mr Horner’s . 

152 

3,070 

EteJi 

35,023 

Mr Saunders's 

54 

438 

1,172 

8,128 

Mr Howell’s 

14 

232 

14G 

1,806 

Total 

1,154 

30,853 

10,203| 

220,825 

In ENGLAND & WALES 

1000 

27,040 

7,3«i 

185,031 

In SCOTLAND 

125 

3,200 

2,480 

31,009 

In IRELAND ... . 

20 

001 

330 

4,005 

Total in the United Kingdom 

1,154 

30,853 

10,2031 

220,825 


The above returns are avowedly incomplete as 
regai ds the districts of Mr Rickards and Mi Saunders 
In the foimer, I learn fiom the Inspector that he is con- 
vinced he has not yet leceived an account of all the 
mills , and it will be seen that, owing to the incomplete- 
ness of the leturns from the mills known to the Inspec- 
tors, seveial of the numbeis have been supplied by esti- 
mate In Mr Saundeis’s statement, seveial nulls in 
which cotton is worked are omitted, from the causes 
assigned In Mr Hornei’s statement, at least one mill 
(in the north of Yoikshire) is omitted We shall pro- 
bably not en on the side of excess, if wo take the opera- 
tives in the cotton mills of England and Wales (instead 
oi 185,031) at 200,000, those of Scotland at 32,000, 
and those of Ireland at 5,000 — total 237,000. These 
mills aie moved by power about equal to that of 44,000 
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hoises, of winch 33,000 hoise-power is that of steani- 
eugiucs, and 11,000 is that of watei -wheels. 

It must he remaiked, that this result, obtained for the 
gieatest part fiom actual letrnns, conesponds >ery 
closely with Mr. Stanway’s calculation, aftei deducting 
the supposed excess m his estimate of the number of 
power-loom weaveis His estimate, leduced on this 
account, would make the number of mill operatives 
in England 195,585 The neai appioximation of 
the numbeis justifies confidence m then geneial 
accuiacy 

The following table shews the mcieasc m the numbei 
of mills in the townships of Manchestci and Salford, 
within twelve years — 

Number op Cotton Mills at work in the Townships of 


Manchester and Salford, in different Years 



1820 

1823 

1826 

1820 

1832 

Manchester , 

44 

40 

08 

03 

68 

Salford , ... 

4 

6 

10 

10 

7 

Chorlton on Wedlock 

12 

12 

12 

IS 

12 

Ardwick , . , . 

2 

2 

2 

S 

S 

Hulme ... . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

* 

l 

Newton . . 



1 

1 

] 

Pendleton . . 

2 

a 

2 

2 

i 

Beswick .. . 



• 

1 

* 

Total *m • 

OS 

72 

92 

OS 

m 


Theie are three otliei great branches of the cotton 
manufacture, in which we possess some means of esti- 
mating the number of woikmen employed In the 
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lace-making and embroidering, it has been seen that 
Mr. Felkin estimates the number of hands employed at 
159,000, and in the cotton hosieiy, the same gentleman 
estimates the hands at 33,000 
An estimate, has been given, at p 284, of the wages 
paid to the operative calico pnnteis, which amounted m 
1830 to £1,000,000 a yeai, or £19,230 a week Sup- 
posing the aveiage wages of the adults and elnldien in 
this line to be 10s a week,* the number of hands would 
be 38,460 But tbs was in 1830, since wbch time 
the repeal of the excise duty lias considerably extended 
the printing tiade , and we may probably assume 45,000 
men, women, and elnldien, to be now engaged m that 
tiade 

If, then, we take the number of the woikmen em- 
ployed in the spinning and weaving factories of the 
United Kingdom, as above given, and the othei classes 
of workmen whose number has been estimated, we shall 
have before us the following calculations of the hands 
employed in several gicat branches of the Butish cotton 
manufacture, viz 

In the spuming and weaving factories 237,000 
In hand-loom weaving . ... 250,000 

In the lace-making and embroidery 159,000 
In the hosiery . . . 33,000 

In calico-printing . ... 45,000 

These would make 724,000 but, m addition to these, 
theie aie the bleachers, the dyers, the calenderers, die 

* Tho average wages paid to the hands m the print works of Messrs Thomson 
and Chippendale, ClltheroO, wore stated by Mr Thomson to tho Committee on 
Manufactures (Report, p 222) to he 12s 8d per week, but, this being an esta- 
ulishment of the first class, where the finest work is done, and the best wages paid, 
probably the average wages of all the print-works would not eXcedd 10s 
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fustian-cutteis, the sizeis, the winders and draw-hoys 
foi the hand-loom weavers, the embioidereis of muslins, 
the machme-makeis, the engraveis and designers, the 
makers of steam-engines, cards, rollers, spindles, shuttles, 
jennies, looms, &c. &c , there aie all those engaged 
m the mercantile depaitment m Manchestei, Glasgow, 
and othei places, with then cleilcs and warehousemen , 
there are the classes engaged m the packing department, 
namely, the paekeis, paper makeis, canvass manu- 
facturers, tiunk and packing-case makeis, &c , there 
are the seamen by whom the cotton is imported and 
the manufactuied goods aie expoited, the carrieis by 
land and watei in tins country, the poiteis, &c. There 
are also considerable numbers of men constantly em- 
ployed in building the mills and waiehouses required 
foi canying on the manufactuie If all these, most of 
whom may be legarded as dnectly employed in the 
manufacture, could be enumeiated, they would swell to 
an enormous amount. And if we should add those who 
are employed m aid of the manufacture, namely, the 
cotton gioweis m America, India, Brazil, &c., the 
workmen m this country who provide the metals, 
timbei, leather, coal, bricks, stone, &c., used for build- 
ings, machmeiy, implements, and fuel, the agricul- 
turists who grow food foi the manufacturing popu- 
lation, and the tradesmen who pi o vide them with the 
necessaries of life, all of whom aie unquestionably 
supported by the cotton manufacture of Great Britain, 
and would be tin own out of biead by its failure; the 
impoitance of tins vast blanch of productive industry 
would then rise m our estimation to its just magnitude, 
aud would much exceed the calculations usually made 
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of the capital it employs and the population it main- 
tains 

But as it is impossible to estimate with even an 
appioach to accuiacy many of the classes last men- 
tioned, it is usual to comprise only those moie duectly 
engaged m the manufacture, in the calculations made 
of its extent and value. One mode of calculating the 
numbei of woikmen, is to take the whole value of the 
goods pioduced, as nearly as it can be asceitamed, and 
divide it into cost of law matenal, profits of capital, 
and wages of laboui , then to foim an aveiage of the 
workmen’s wages, and to see how many woikmen the 
whole amount paid foi labour will lemuneiate The 
ground of this calculation is the “real 01 declaied value” 
of the cotton goods exported, as enteied m the books 
of the Custom-house , togethei with a universal opinion 
that the value of the goods consumed at home nearly 
equals that of the exports Another mode of calculation 
is to ascertain the quantities of each different land of 
goods expoited, and to assume an aveiage price pei 
yard 01 per lb the value of the whole expoits may be 
thus estimated, and this, being neaily doubled, would 
shew the entire value of the manufacture The foimer 
of these methods has been pursued by Mi. M'Culloch, 
m the Edinburgh Review, and subsequently m his 
Dictionary of Commerce, the second edition of which 
contains a caieful levision aud modification of Ins esti- 
mate.* The lattei method is that of Mi Bum, in Ins 
Commercial Glance . 

* In tile first edition of his " Dictionary,” Mr M'Culloch estimated the annual 
value of the manufactured goods at £36,000,000, and the amount of the capital 
employed at £60,000,000 In the second edition he has reduced the annual 
value to £34,000,000, and the capital also to £34,000,000 
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Mi M'Culloch assumes the annual value of the 
manufactuied goods to be £34,000,000 , winch he 
founds partly on the estimate of the late Mi Huskisson, 
who m 1823 stated the whole value of the cotton manu- 
factuie of the United Kingdom to be tlmty-thee millions 
and a half , and partly on the “ real or declared value” 
of the cotton exports, winch was £19,428,664 in 1830, 
£17,257,204 in 1831, and £1 7,398,392 in 1832 In 
this estimate he has the concunence of Mi Dugald 
Bannatyne, who, m the Encyclopedia Butanmca , 
calculates the value of the manufactuied goods at 
£34,000,000 a yeai Mi. M £ Culloch then pioceeds 
as follows — 

“ The average annual quantity of cotton wool imported, after 
deducting the expoits, may be taken at about 260,000,000 lbs 
weight It is supposed, that of this quantity about 20,000,000 lbs 
aie used in a raw or half-manufactured state, leaving a balance of 
240,000,000 lbs for the pui poses of manufacturing, the cost of 
which may be taken, ou an average, at 7d per lb Deducting, 
therefore, from the total value of the manufactured goods, or 
±.14,000,000, the value of the raw material amounting to 
£7,000,000, there remains £27,000,000, which of course forms 
the fund whence the wages of the persons employed m the various 
departments of the manufacture, the profits of the capitalists, the 
sums required to repair the wear and tear of buildings, machinery, 
&c , the expense of coals, &c &c , must all be derived If, then, 
we had any means of ascertaining how this fund is distributed, we 
should be able, by taking the average of wages and profits, to 
foim a pretty accurate estimate of the number of laboureis, and 
the quantity of capital employed But here, unfortunately, we 
have only probabilities aud analogies to guide us It may, how- 
ever, be confidently assumed, in the first place, that m constquence 
of the extensive employment of highly valuable machinery in all 
the dcpaitments of the cotton manufacture, the proportion which 
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the profits of capital, and the sum to be set aside to replace its 
wear and tear, bears to the whole value of the manufacture, must 
be much larger than m any other department of industry We 
have heaid this proportion variously estimated at from a fourth to 
a half of the total value of the manufactured goods, exclusive of 
the raw material, and, as the weight of authority seems to be 
pretty much divided on the subject, we shall take an intermediate 
proportion Assuming, therefore, that the profits of the capital 
employed in the cotton manufacture, the wages of superintendence, 
&e , the sum required to replace the wear and tear of machmeiy, 
buildings, &c , and to furnish coals, &c , amount together to 
one-third of the value of the manufactured goods, exclusive of the 
raw material, or to £9,000,000 , a sum of £18,000,000 will remain 
as the wages of the spinners, weavers, bleachers, &c , engaged in 
the manufacture , and taking, inasmuch as a large proportion of 
children under sixteen years of age are employed, the average rate 
of wages at only £22 1 0s . a year, we shall have (dividing 1 8,000,000 
by 22 6) 800,000 as the total number of persons directly employed 
in the different departments of the manufacture 

“ We should mistake, however, if we supposed that tins number, 
great as it certainly is, comprised the whole number of persons to 
whom the cotton manufacture furnishes subsistence, exclusive of 
the capitalists Of the sum of £9,000,000, set apart as the profit 
of the capitalists, and the sum required to furnish coal, and to 
defray the wear and tear of machinery, &c , a large proportion 
must annually be laid out m paying the wages of engineers, 
machine-makers, iron-foundeis, smiths, joiners, masons, brick- 
layers, &c It is not easy to say what this proportion may 
amount to ; but taking it at a> third, or £3,000,000, and supposing 
the rate of wages of each individual to average £30 a year, the 
total number employed in the various capacities alluded to, will be 
(3,000,000 divided by 30) 100,000, and a sum of £6,000,000 will 
remain, to cover the profits of the capital employed in the various 
blanches of the manufacture, to repair the different parts of the 
machinery and buildings as they weai out, and to buy coal, flour, 
&c The account will, therefore, stand as follows — 
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Total value of every description of cotton goods £ 

annually manufactured m Great Britain 34,000,000 

Raw material, 240, 000, OOOlbs at7d per lb £7,000,000 
Wages of 800,000 weavers, spinners, 

bleachers, &c at £22 10 a year each 18,000,000 
Wages of 100,000 engineers, machine- 
makers, smiths, masons, joiners, &c 
at £30 a year each 3,000,000 

Profits of the manufacturers, wages of super- 
intendence, sums to purchase the ma- 
terials of machinery, coals, &c 6,000,000 

34,000,000 


“ The capital employed may be estimated as follows — 

Capital employed m the purchase of the raw material 4,000,000 
Capital employed m the payment ot wages 10,000,000 

Capital invested in spinning-mills, power and hand- 

looms, workshops, warehouses, stocks on hand, &c 20,000,000 


£34,000,000 

“ Now, this sum of £34,000,000, supposing the interest of 
capital, inclusive of the wages of supenntendence, &c to amount 
to 10 per cent , will yield a sum of £3,400,000, which, being 
deducted from the £6,000,000 profits, &c leaves £2,600,000 to 
purchase materials to repair the waste of capital, the flour required 
for dressing, the coals necessary m the employment of the steam- 
engines, to effect insurances, and to meet all other outgoings 
“ The aggregate amount of wages, according to the above esti- 
mate, is £21,000,000, but there are not many departments of the 
business in which wages have to be advanced more than six months 
befoie the article is sold We therefore incline to think that 
£10,000,000 is a sufficient (perhaps too great) allowance for the 
capital employed m the payment of wages 

“ If we are nearly right in these estimates, it will follow — allow- 
ance being made for old and infirm persons, children, &c , 
dependent on those who are actually employed m the various 
departments of the cotton manufacture, and m the construction, 

3 is 
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repair, &c of the machinery and buildings required to cairy it 
on — that it must furnish, on the most modeiate computation, 
subsistence foi fiom 1,200,000 to 1,400,000 persons'”* 

The point of gieatest impoitance m this calculation 
is the assumed value of the whole manufacture, viz 
£34,000,000 If this should be invalidated, the calcu- 
lation founded upon it would be woitliless Mi Hus- 
kisson and Mi M‘Cullocli founded then estimate chiefly 
on the “ leal 01 declaied value” of the expoits, lecoided 
in the books of the Custom-house Mi Burn altogethei 
disregaids this as a ciiteiion, makes his estimate quite 
independently of it, and ainves at a very diflieient con- 
clusion. As will soon appear, he estimates the value 
of the exports seveial millions below the “ leal or 
declared value ” and Ml Kennedy adopts Mi Bum’s 
calculation, theieby giving it the sanction of Ins authonty 
But I cannot see the leasonableness of wholly neglect- 
ing a lecoid of value testing on the testimony of the 
expoiteis, who must be the best judges The expoiteis 
have no motive foi declanng the value of the cotton goods 
at the Custom-house to be eithei moie or less than it 
actually is, as theie is neithei duty to be paid, noi 
diawback 01 bounty to be leceivcd Theie is at some 
of the poits a loose mannei of making these decima- 
tions, but even there it is most improbable that die 
declarations should he always veiy gieatly ovei the 
value , and at the polls of Liverpool and London there 
is reason to believe that the declaiations appioach very 
neai the actual value 

* In a fprmei part of tills work I have supposed, with Mr M'Culloch, that the 
mimhe* of lndiildua's to nhom the cotton manufacture affouls subsistence is from 
i 100 000 u 1 , 00 000 pc r J or« , but further examination leads me to conclude that 
■ i number cannot lie u.is than 1,300,000 
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I have made careful inquiries at Mancheslei fiom 
laigo exporteis, and I am assnied that the declared 
value mubt appioach within 2j- to 5 pei cent of the 
actual value, and that the fonnei is quite as likely to be 
below the latter as above it The advice to the shipping 
agent, who makes the declaiation foi entiy at the Cus- 
tom-house, is sent off aftei the met chant has made all 
the entnes m his own books It is theiefoie the most 
natural and convenient piactice to give the actual invoice 
amount of the goods in lound sums, that is, omitting 
shillings and pence, and peihaps fiactions of £5 Foi 
example, if a bale came to £82 10s , the cxpoitei might 
call it eithei £80 oi £85 if it came to £80, some might 
entei it as £85, others as £90 That the expotter should 
make a false declaiation, without any thing to gam by 
it, is not to be conceived One of my mfoimants states, 
that if theie is any material maccuiacj, it is at the poits 
of Hull and Goole, fiom which goods aie expoiled by 
the German houses to Geimany , as those houses do not 
legulaily send the value to then shipping agents, but 
generally content themselves with mentioning the marks 
and contents of the bales. We might theiefoie suspect 
inaccuracy in the “ declared value” at these ports, 
though there would be no lea&on to suppose that the 
declarations erred on one side more than on the otliei 
But I have endeavoured to test this point, and die lesull 
is such as to piove that, notwithstandmg the loose way 
m which the declaiations are made, theie is not any 
serious maccuiacy in the “ real or declaied value” of the 
exports at Hull and Goole The method I pursued was 
as follows —I took out the nurnbei of yaids of white and 
printed cottons exported to Gennany and the United 
Netheilands m each year, irom 1827 to 1832 inclusive, 
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and ascertained what would be their price pei yaul 
accoidmg to the “ declared value/’ and then did the 
same with the white and printed cottons expoited to the 
United States, China, the East Indies, and Brazil The 
results were as follow — 


Years 

Quantity of 
■White and 
Printed Cot 
tons exported 
to Germany 
and the 
Netherlands 

Declared 
Value 
of tile 
same 

Price 

accord- 
ing to 
the de- 
clared 
value 

Years 

Quantity of 
White and 
Printed Cot 
tons exported 
to the United 
States, China, 
the East 
Indies, and 
Braztl 

Declared 
Value 
of the 
same 

Price 
per 
Yard, 
accord 
mg to 
the de 
dared 
value 


Yards 

£ 

Pence 


Yards 

£ 

Pence 

1827 

37,410,133 

2,000,413 

8! 

1827 

126,241,083 

4,732,432 

9 

1828 

62,779,281 

1,832,340 

81 

1828 

136,866,275 

4,974,790 

8| 

1829 

52,419,444 

1,681,237 

71 

isao 

122,863,499 

4,851,202 

91 

1830 

64,850,773 

1,696,083 

7 

1830 

147,736,846 

4,974,429 

8 

1831 

64,806,140 

1,313,860 

5J 

1831 

138,245,272 

4,382,860 

71 

1832 

71,406,009 

1,061,880 

si 

1832 

146,020,479 

3,641,200 

0 


Both these tables indicate a gradual decline m the 
value of the goods fiom 1827 to 1832, and, as might be 
expected, the decline is steadier m the fiist than m the 
second table, owing to the greater uniformity in the 
qualities and prices of goods sent to the European 
markets than of those sent to the distant markets of 
America and the East. But the decline m puce, as 
indicated by the “ declared value,” conesponds very 
nearly with the actual decline in the puce of calico in 
the Manchester market during the same six years, as will 
be seen from the following table, furnished to the Factory 
Commission by Mr. John Howard, of Manchester . — ■* 

* Supplementary Report, part I p ISO 
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Average Price of a Piece op Calico ^ 72, Stockport couni, 
WEIGHING NOT LESS THAN 5 Lbs 2 OZ 


Years 

s 

d 

Years 

s 

d 

1827 

10 

0 

1830 

8 

9 

1828 

9 

6 

1831 

9 

0 

1829 

8 

8 

1832 

8 

3 


The decline m the puce of cotton twist corresponds 
still moie nearly with the decline in the “ declaieil 
value” of the expoited goods, as is shewn by the fol- 
lowing table of the prices of one kind of twist, furnished 
to the Factoiy Commission by Mcssis Samuel Gieg 
and Co * — 


Average Price of Twist per lb 


d 


Dec 

1825 

to July, 1826 

16 

5 

July, 

1826 

— Dec 1826 

15 

17 

Dec 

1826 

— July, 1827 

14' 

'97 

July, 

1827 

— Dec 1827 

14' 

■77 

Dec 

1827 

— July, 1828 

13 


July, 

1828 

— Dec 1828 

13 

3 

Dec 

1828 

— July, 1829 

12 

96 

July, 

1829 

— Dec, 1829 

13 

43 

Dec 

1829 

— July, 1830 

13 

28 

July, 

1830 

— Dec 1830 

12 

72 

Dec 

1830 

— July, 1831 

12 

82 

July, 

1831 

— Dec. 1831 

12 

37 

Dec 

1831 

— July, 1832 

13 

76 

July, 

1832 

— Dec 1832 

12 

61 


If the puces of the goods exported to Germany and 
the Netherlands, as indicated by the “ declared value,” 


* Supplementary Report, part I p 180 
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aie compaicd eitliei with the prices of the goods ex- 
poited to Amenca and the East, 01 with the actual 
prices of calico and twist in Manchestei, theic will be 
found so gieat a conespondence between them as cleaily 
to piove that the formei approximate closely to the 
tiuth We may, then, lely on the “real 01 declared 
value” of the cotton expoits, and leason fiom it and, 
if so. Mi. M'Culloch’s estimate (£34,000,000) cannot 
materially exceed the actual value of the cotton goods 
annually produced in the United Kingdom, for the 
aveiage of the “declared value” of the expoits foi 
1830, 1831, and 1832, was £18,028,087, and it is 
admitted that the domestic consumption is to nearly as 
gieat a value as the foieign export. 

Mi Burn, in his “ Commeicial Glance,” gives a 
detailed estimate of the value of cotton expoits, including 
however England only. This would lead to a conclu- 
sion as to the total value of the manufactuie, consideiably 
diffenng- fiom that which has been given above Mi 
Bum’s table is as follows — 



tl weight of Cotton Y am exported in manufactured goods in I b33 7fi 240,339 at 2b Sid per lb 8,473,263 

Yam exported 67,760,822 at Is 3d 4,235,051 

Thread 1,1S7,60J at 2s Ojd 121,234 

lbs 145,194 762 I £ 12,829,548 
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Statement shewing the Weight of Yarn m Mam factored Cotton Goods extorted from England in the Year 1833, also the value 
per Piece, per Yard, &C. and Yarn per lb when *o manufcctured , together with the Total Amount of each description 
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Thus Mr. Bora makes the cotton expoits of England 
to be of the value only of £12,829,548 The “leal 01 
declared value” of the cotton exports of Gieat Butam, 
m the books of the Custom-house, for 1833, was 
£18,459,000 The expoits fiom England and Scot- 
land aie not given sepaiately m any official returns, 
and I am therefoie unable to compare the value of the 
English exports as “ declaied” by the expoiteis at the 
Custom-house, with that stated by Mi. Burn. But the 
cotton goods exported directly from Scotland aie of 
tiivial amount, as nineteen-twentieths of the goods 
manufactured for the foreign market m Scotland are 
exported, not from Scotch poits, but from Liverpool 
Considering the English expoits, theiefoie, as com- 
prising nearly the whole cotton exports of Gieat Britain, 
it follows that Mi. Bum’s estimate falls short of the 
“ leal or declared value" by no less than five millions 
and a half With every disposition to rely on the 
practical knowledge of this authoi, I must place still 
greatei dependence on the official recoid, for the 
reasons above given , and I am theiefoie driven to the 
conclusion, that Mi. Bum must be mistaken m some of 
the data on which he has built his calculation 
All estimates founded on an assumed average value 
of the goods must be liable to considerable enors, 
owing to the many descriptions and diversified qualities 
of goods, which lender it difficult to strike the aveiage 
coirectly and a veiy slight inaccmacy m the sums 
which form the elements of the calculation will produce 
an impoitant error m the results 
Mr. Kennedy, whose assistance I have frequently had 
to acknowledge, was last year so obliging as to make 
for me an estimate, along with other well-informed 
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merchants and manufactuiers, of the annual value of the 
cottons pioduced in the United Kingdom The following 
is the lesult of then calculations, it is founded on 
Mi Burn’s estimate foi 1832, contained m his 
“ Glance,” and theiefoie suppoits that estnnate, but, at 
the same time, is necessarily liable to any eiiois into 
which Mi Bum may have fallen — 

Estimate of thf Value of the Cotton Goods and Yarn 
produced in Great Britain and Ireiand, in the Year 
1832 


ENGLAND 


How disposed of 


Export™ 


Descriptions of Goods 


' Quantity in 
lbs weight 


Yarn 72,000,000 

Thread 1,000,000 

Goods 02,000,000 

Yarn to Scotland 1 

, t , . < 6,000,000 

and Ireland 5 ’ 

Mixed Manufactures 12,000,000 
^HOME CONSUMPTION 71,000,000 


lbs 228,000,000 

SCOTLAND — Value supposed I-8th of the English 
IRELAND —Value supposed 1 8th of the Scotch 


Value 


£1,100,000 

500.000 
6,747,000 

875.000 

600.000 

0,000,000 


£21,722,000 

2,700,000 

388,000 


*±21,760,000 


* The above table of Mr Kennedy’s was given m my sketch of the History of 
the Cotton Manufacture, published in my father’s "History of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster” last year, where it attracted the attention of Mr M'Cullocb, 
who, in the second edition of his “ Dictionary of Commerce’’ has made the follow- 
ing forcible remarks upon it — “ Mr Kennedy, to whose opinion, on a matter of 
this sort, the greatest deference is due, considers tins estimate (£34,000,000) as a 
great deal too high We cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe that such is 
really the case It appears from the official accounts, that the real or declared 
value of the cotton fabrics exported in 1832 amounted to £12,022,880, and that of 
the twist to £4,726,790 Now it appears from the statement in Burn’s Glance, 
(for 1832) and other good authorities, that the weight of the cotton yarn retained 
at home to be wrought up Into fabrics for domestic use is about 10 or 12 per cent. 

.3 F 
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Ou tlus estimate I must make the same obseivation as 
on Mi Bum’s, namely, that it cannot be reconciled with 
the official recoid of the “ declaied value” of the expoits, 
which in 1832 was £17,398,392 If the lattei ap- 
proaches to conectness. Mi Kennedy’s estimate must be 
seveial millions below the leal value of the manufacture 
A piesumption that it is so, is affoided by the Scotch 
and Irish manufactures, each of which is heie valued 
at only about one-half the estimates made by other 
good authoiities Di Cleland, of Glasgow, whose 
reputation as a statistician is high, and who had (as he 
assmes me) the aid of the most eminent meickants and 
manufactuieis of that city, calculated m 1818 that 
“ there weie 105,000,000 yauls of cotton cloth manu- 
factuied m Glasgow and its neighbourhood, the value of 
which could not be less than £5,200,000, and that 
nearly one-half of these goods weie expoited ”i Since 
1818, the quantity of cottons manufactured m Scotland 
has doubled, but the nominal value is piobably not 
higher than at that time this is, howevei, nearly twice 
as much as Mi Kennedy’s estimate of the Scotch 
manufactuie The value of the Irish cotton manufac- 

greater than the weight of the yarn exported in the shape of manufactured goods 
But without taking this greater weight into account, if we suppose that the fabrics 
retained at home are nearly equal in point of quality to those exported, the value 
of the manufacture must beat least £30,000,000, viz fabrics exported £12,022,000, 
twist exported £4,721,000, and fabrics consumed at home £12,622,000 But a 
very large proportion of our exports consist of comparatively coarse fabrics destined 
dor tire West Indies, Brazil, &c , and we have been assured, by those well 
acquainted with the trade, that the value of the fabrics made use of at home cannot 
be less, at an average, than from 30 to 40 per cent above the value of those 
exported , but taking it only at 80 per cent it will make the total value of the 
manufacture £'14,000,000 We do not well see how this statement can be shaken 
The exporters have no motive to exaggerate the real value of the goods and yarn 
sent abroad , but unless they have done so to a very great extent, it will be difficult 
to impeach the above conclusion ” — Dictionary, p 443 2d edit 
f Dr Cleland b Statistics of Glasgow, p 133 
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tme, which that gentleman takes at £338,000, is esti- 
mated by Mr Bannatyne at £700,000 * It is scaicely 
necessaiy to lemaik, that the estimates of Di Clelaud 
and Mi Bannatyne, of the value of the Scotch and 
Irish manufactuics, indnectly suppoit the estimate I 
have formed of the English manufactuie, fiom the 
pioportions which aie well known to exist between the 
thiee 

I now offei a mode of calculating the value ol the 
manufactuie, chffeient from any hithcito adopted, and 
which would be veiy satisfactoiy if we possessed all the 
paitaculars lequisite to caiiy it out Mi M £ Culloch 
takes an assumed value of the whole manufactuie, and 
divides it into its constituent paits, of wages, piofit, 
cost of law mateiial, &c I propose — leveismg the 
operation — to asceitam as many of the constituent paits 
as possible, and, by adding them together, to find the 
whole value We have ascei tamed, with considerable 
precision, the number of factory opeiatives employed m 
the cotton tiade, and the l etui ns made to Mr Cowell 
and Mi Stanway establish the late of wages they 
receive Theie is pietty satisfactoiy evidence as to the 
number of hand-loom weavers, and their wages , as to 
the numbei of calico punters, lace woikeis, and stocking 
makers, with their wages respectively The value of 
the raw mateiial is known And an estimate may be 
made of the piofits of capital, wear and teai of ma- 
chinery, and othei expenses Theie are still many 
classes of woikmen, the combined amount of whose 
wages can meiely he guessed, and the sum I have pul 
down under this head is offered only as a conjecture 
I pioceed to mention the paiticulais — 

* Tncvcl BrUanmci, art ' Cotton Manufacture ” 
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Esiimaied Yearly Valle of the British Cotton 


Manufacture 

wages or 

237.000 "Operatives engaged in spinning and power- £ 

loom weaving 6,044,000 

250.000 fHand-loom weavers, at 7s per week each 4,375,000 

45.000 jCalico printers, at 10s per week each 1,170,000 

159,300 ^Lace-workers (including 100,000 employed 

in embroidering, and 30,000 in mending, 
pearling, drawing, and finishing) 1,000,000 

33.000 l|Makers of cotton hosiery 505,000 


Bleachers, dyers, calendered, fustian-cutters, 

machine makers, makers of steam- 
engines, cards, rollers, spindles, shuttles, 
looms, and reeds, smiths, joiners, builders 
(of all classes), millwrights, carriers, 
carters, warehousemen, &c &c &e say 4,000,000 

Raw material (spun in 1833,) 282,675,200 lbs IF at7d 

pei lb 8,244,693 

Profits of capital, sums paid for materials of machinery, 

coals, floui for dressing, and other outgoings** 6,000,000 

Total £31,338,693 


* Mr Stanway, from the returns of the mill-owners, ascertained that 67,819 
mill operatives in England received £141,635 5s 7Jd as wages for a month of 
four weeks at the same rate, 237,000 mill operatives, the number in the United 
Kingdom, would earn £6,484,453 per year But as wages m Scotland are 
10 per cent and in Ireland 15 or 20 per cent lower than In England, and as two 
weeks’ wages m the year ought to be deducted for holidays, the amount of wages 
paid will be about £6,044,000 

t See p 238 In my estimate of the number of weavers, I have not reckoned 
the winders, draw-boys, &c who assist them, and who must amount to a great 
many thousands , but, in the supposed average of their wages, I include those 
earned by the assistants of the weavers as well as by the weavers themselves 
For particulars concerning the weavers’ wages, see the next chapter The sum 
of 7s per week, for the gross wages of all the hand-loom weavers, is, I am 
convinced, a fair estimate The calculation is for 50 weeks m the year 
$ See pp< 284 and 386 

§ See p 348 The wages paid to the women and children employed In em- 
broidering, mending, See the lace must be extremely low Mr Felknt estimates 
the whole value of the lace manufactured m England at £1,850,650 , deduct the 
cost of the yarn, £685,000, and there remains the sum of £1,215,650 , of which, 
proSaMv £1,000,000 corsi ts of wages to the work-people 
|l See p l*' 1 

n lie quantity ua , ,.(i b> Ru-r in me " Commercial Glance " 

** I adoii' this sum from Vr M'Cidlorh, tl inking it a i 'ode rate estimate 
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The only item m llie above estimate which I feel to 
be subject to consideiable doubt is the sum of £4,000,000 
as the wages of the bleacheis, dyeis, machine makeis, 
and numeious other classes of woikmen not otheimse 
specified It does not appeal umeasonablc, but I dis- 
tinctly acknowledge it to be only conjectural The 
total sum ai lived at by tins calculation seems to bo 
stiongly suppoited by the “ leal 01 declaied value” of 
the cotton expoits 

On the whole, aftei an attentive consideration of all 
the official and unofficial evidence which has been pre- 
sented, I am of opinion that the annual pioduce of the 
cotton manufacture of the United Kingdom must he 
between £30,000,000 and £34,000,000 , and that the 
number of individuals dnectly employed m the manu- 
factuie, with those dependent on them foi subsistence, 
must amount to fifteen hundied thousand 

The estimates of the amount of capital invested m the 
cotton manufactuie aie attended with still greatei uncei- 
tamty than estimates of the yearly pioduce Mr. Ken- 
nedy, however, who is peiliaps the best authority on 
tins subject, is of opinion, after caieful calculation, that 
the fixed capital employed m the spinnnig of cotton 
alone, that is, in all the spinning machinery, mills, and 
other apparatus, amounts to £7,00 0,000, and that the 
fixed capital engaged in die processes of lluoiimg or 
doubling, twisting, winding, warping, diessing, weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing, pnntiug, and in hosiery and lace 
frames, may amount to £8,000,000, and that the 
floating capital requisite to keep all the uiaelimeiy 
in motion, and to cany on die spinning and oilier 
branches of manufactuie, may be £15,000,000 This 
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would make a total of £30,000,000 , and may be thus 
shewn — 

Fixed capital invested in the spinning business, £ 

(including mills, machines, &c ) 7,000,000 

Fixed capital invested m the prepaiation of the 
yarn, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, punting, and 
m hosiery and lace fiames 8,000,000 

Floating capital employed m all the above 
branches 15,000,000 

80,000,000 

In the fiist of these items, as m other instances, it 
seems to me that Mr Kennedy ens on the side ot 
model ahon Mi Burn states (p 368 ante) that 
17s 6d pei spindle is the piesent valuation foi mills 
and machinery in the cotton spinning business , at which 
rate, as theie aie about 9,333,000 spindles in the United 
Kingdom, the whole of the nulls and machmeiy would 
be woith £8,166,375. A highly respectable and intel- 
ligent cotton spinnei, to whom I have submitted the 
question, says, after ascertaining the cost of the ma- 
chmeiy in his own extensive woiks — “ At a modcialc 
estimate, and certainly consideiably below the actual 
cost, I find that the machmeiy employed m spuming 
cotton amounts to £60 foi each individual employed, 
including watei -wheels, steam-engines, shafts and geai- 
ing, straps, diums, &c. &c , but exclusive of the money 
sunk m buildings, land, wens, embankments, &c.” 
Now, we have estimated the mill opeiatives at 237,000, 
of whom about 57,000 aie engaged in power-loom 
weaving , the remaindei, 180,000, are engaged m cotton 
spinning and doubling, and this number, at £60 each* 
(which excludes the buildings, land, &c.) would shew 
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the value of the spinning machmeiy alone to be 
£10,800,000 That this is not too high an estimate, 
seems piobable fiom the statement of Mi Holland 
Hoole, who says (in his “ Lettei to Loid Altboip, in 
Defence of Cotton Factories,” p 8 ,) — “ A cotton factoiy, 
upon the fiie-pi oof principle, adapted foi the employ- 
ment of 1000 pei sons, cannot be built, filled with 
machmeiy, and furnished with steam-engines and gas- 
woiks, foi a less sum than £100,000 ” This calcula- 
tion, theiefoie, is £100 foi each individual employed if 
it weie collect, the value of the spinning mills and 
machmeiy would he £1 7,200,000 Amidst these widely 
diffeient estimates, we shall scaicely cn on the side ol 
excess, it we take the valuation given by one of my 
mfoimants to the machinery alone, namely, £10^00,000, 
as the value of the mills and machmeiy togelhei The 
capital invested m factones and machmeiy foi powei- 
loom weaving is estimated, by the piactical gentleman 
already mentioned, to amount to £24 for each indi- 
vidual employed , and, as at least 57,000 individuals 
are employed in that department, the whole capital 
must amount to £1,368,000 Add this to the capital 
invested m the spinning mills, and it will make a total 
sum of £12,168,000 Ou the whole. Mi M'Cullocli’s 
estimate of the amount of capital directly employed m 
the manufacture, namely, £34,000,000. appeals to me 
veiy model ate 

The foreign tountiies to which our cotton manu- 
factures are exported, will be seen from the following 
official return, taken from the “ Tables of Revenue, 
Population, Commerce, &c for 1833,” page 167. The 
leturn is foi 1832, being the latest that has been made 
up in this detailed mannei — 
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Exports of Cotton Manufactures, 1832 

An Account of the Quantity and Declared Value of British Cotton Manufactured Goods 
Exported from tho United Kingdom distinguishing the Description of Goods and the various 
Countries whereto the same were Exported m the year 1H32 
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The topography of the cotton manufacture and of its 
pimcipal blanches lequnes some obsei vations Five 
gieat chstucts may he specified as seats of the cotton 
manufactuie . — 1st Manchester withhom thuty to fifty 
miles m eveiy diiection lound it 2d Glasgow, the 
same, hut extending to Peith, Abeideen, and though 
many paits of the Highlands 3d. Nottingham, taking 
in Deiby, Waiwick, Lichfield, See 4th Cailisle, 
blanching out m eveiy dnection, so as to meet the 
Manchestei and Glasgow divisions 5tli The lush 
counties of Antum, Aimagli, Dublin, Kildaie, and 
othcis to a small extent 

Of these, the Lancashne distuct is much moie 
impoitant, foi the quantity, vanety, and excellence of 
its productions, than all the otheis togethei In that 
county, the original seat of the Butisli cotton manu- 
factuie, the departments of spinning, manufacturing, 
bleaching, and printing, aie all earned to the highest 
perfection The Manchestei nulls supply the finest 
yarns foi the manufactuie of muslins at Glasgow, and 
of lace at Nottingham; and almost every description 
of cotton goods, except lace and hosiery, is made m 
Lancashiie 

The following table, foi which I am indebted to a 
Manchestei manufactuier and dcalei, shews die prin- 
cipal desciiptions of goods manufactured m Lancashne, 
with a topographical arrangement of the great blanches 
of the trade — 
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Descriptions of Cotton Goods made in Lancashire 

WITH THE PLACES WHERE MANUFACTURED 


Descriptions of Articles 


"Whether made 
by Hand looms 
or Power-looms 


Stout Printing Calicoes 
Stout Calicoes for domestic-, 
purposes, viz sheeting, coarse j* 
shirting, Sec ' 

Common Printing Calicoes 
Superfine Printing Calicoes > 
and Muslins ^ 

Furniture Dimities, Garment 
and Pocket, do 
Cotton Velvets, Velveteens, 
Beaverteens, Swandowns 
Pillows, Moleskins, &c 
Striped Cottons, Ticks, 
Checks, 8ec 
Ginghams 
Gingham Handkerchiefs poc-A 
ket and neck, Romols and > 
Pullicats ' 

Cambric Muslina 
Jaconet Muslins 
Cotton Shirtings 


is, A 
is, > 


Power 

Chiefly Power 

Hand 
Hand 

Hand 

Power Sc Hand 

Chiefly Hand 
Hand 
Hand 


Places where manufactured 


C Hyde, Ashton, Duckenfield, Stock- 
t port, Stayley-bridge, Manchester 

Todmorden, and various other places 

Blackburn, Burnley, Colne 
Bolton, Chorley, Preston 

Edenfield, Bury, Hebden-bndge, 
Bolton 

Oldham, Warrington, Manchester, 
Lymm, Bury, Heywood 

Manchester, Stockport, Eccles 

Manchester, Ashton, Preston, Chorley 

Manchester, Failswortli, Sec 


Hand 
Hand 
ChieflyPower* 


Counterpanes and Bed Quilts 
India Dimities, Satteens, Jeana 
Quiltings for Waistcoats 
Quiltings for Toilet Covers 
Coloured Cotton Table Covers,! 
damask and figured J 

Nankeens 
Small Wares 
Fancy Muslins 

Hat Linings, Umbrella cloths, i 
Sec 5 

Cotton Shawls 
Coarse Chambrays 
Fabrics of Linen and Cotton l 

for Trowsers 5 

Fatocs of Cotton 8c Worsted A J 

for do 5 1 


Hand 
Chiefly Hand 
Hand 
Hand 


Hand 

Hand 
Chiefly Fower 
Hand 

Hand 

Hand 
Hand 

Hand 
Hand 


Bolton [Chester 

Blackburn, Chorley, Preston, Man- 
Stockport, Manchester, Preston, and 
various other places 
Bolton 

Bury, Bolton, Manchester 
[Manchester, Bolton, Bury 
Manchester 

Manchester 

Prestwich, Eccles, Stand, Radcliffa 
Manchester 

Bolton, Chorley, Manchester 
Manchester, Pailsworth 
Bolton 

Manchester, Eccles 
{Manchester 

Newton and Failsworth 


* The hand-looms in this branch are gradually disappearing, 
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The following account of the places wheie several of 
the blanches of manufacture aie earned on is fiom 
Mr Bannatyne’s article in the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 
— “ The manufactuie of dimities has been exclusively 
confined to the north of England the finei qualities aie 
made at Wairmgton, and the coarsei m the western 
part of Yorkshne Balasoie handkei chiefs weie fiist 
manufactured about Preston and Choiley, where they 
still continue to be made The manufactuie of ging- 
hams was foi a long time confined to Lancashue, but 
for many years it has been extensively mtioduced at 
Glasgow, although Lancaslnie continues to be the chief 
seat of this biancli Pullicat handkerchiefs weie first 
made about the yeai 1785 at Glasgow, wheie the 
manufactuie of them has been earned to a gieat extent 
They weie not made m Lancashue till some time aftei- 
wards, and the manufactuie of them theie has never 
been to the same amount Blue and white checks and 
stripes foi exportation were at fiist of a linen fabric, but 
were afteiwaids woven with linen waip and cotton weft 
A gieat pioportion of these goods are now made wholly 
of cotton. This manufactuie is earned on in Lancashire, 
and in the county of Fife, and to a small extent at 
Abeideen, its chief seat, howevei, is Carlisle The 
manufactuie of cotton carahuc was sepaiated mto two 
branches, mto cambiic to he used as garments m a 
white or printed state , and into cambnc made in imita- 
tion of Flench linen cambnc, to be used foi the same 
purposes as that aiticle The first is made neaily alto- 
gether m Lancaslure, where the manufactuie of it is 
earned on to a great extent , and the second, of much 
less amount, wholly at Glasgow Bandana handker- 
chiefs, and Bandana cloths foi garments, were fust 
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made by Mi Henry Monteith, at Glasgow, about the 
year 1802, and are now mauufactuied tlieie to a consi- 
derable amount ” 

The calico printing is earned on chiefly in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Manchester, m the valleys lying 
betwixt Blackburn, Clitheioe, and Buiy, and m the 
neigkbomhoods of Glasgow, Dublin, and London The 
principal bleachers have then.’ works m the vicinity of 
Bolton, Blackburn, Manchester and Glasgow 

The Population Returns of 1831, though they furnish 
but little ot that exact and definite information which 
might have been expected in lllustiation of the numbers 
employed in the cotton manufactuie, piesent never- 
theless certain impoitant facts which may assist us m 
forming our conclusions They shew the total popula- 
tion of the counties, towns, &c. in which the manu- 
tactuie exists , the number of families engaged m 
manufactures, tiade, and handiciaft, the number of 
adult males employed in manufacture or m making 
manufacturing machineiy, &c , and they also give at 
the end of each county some buef and geneial account 
of the manufactures earned on theiem, and, m notes 
to the parishes, occasional intimations pf the gieat 
mciease of manufactures, as accounting for the rapid 
increase of population I shall select from the Returns 
such particulars as thiow any light on oui mquuy, but 
confining the selections to those counties m which the 
cotton is the great and predominating manufacture. 
These counties aie Lancashire, Cheshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, Cumberland, Lanaikshne, and Ren- 
frewshire.^ 
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I add the obseivations attached to the Population 
Returns foi the diffeient counties, so fai as they i elate 
to the cotton manufactuie — 

Lancashire “ The manufactures of Lancashire produce such 
a variety of articles as cannot be described, or even distinctly 
enumerated, the predominating manufacture is that of cotton, 
producing cotton cloth, muslin, calico, cambric, ginghams, fustians, 
swandowns, fancy quiltings, other fancy work, and small wares 
These are produced by manufacturers exhibiting a division of 
labour not easily defined , carders of the raw material, cotton yarn 
spinners by machinery, bleachers, warpers, cutters and drawers, 
rovers, power-loom and hand weavers, dressers, dyers, designers 
and drawers of patterns, engi avers, block-cutters, block-printers, 
crofters, finishers, sizers Many of these operations are in common 
with the silk manufactuie, which has been largely introduced into 
Lancashire, and is too much mingled with the cotton manufacture 
to be here distinguished * The males upwards of twenty yeais 
of age employed m these manufactures are but m small proportion 
to the boys and females, yet the numbei of men is not much less 
than 97,000 , of these in the hundred of Amounderness are 
mentioned 3000 at Preston, 230 at Kirkham, and about 1000 
collectively at Goosnargb, Wood Plumpton, and forty other places 
In the hundred of Blackburn, 8700 men are employed m the very 
extensive parish of Whalley , 3350 m the township of Blackburn, 
and 3500 in the other townships of that large parish, the township 
of Ribchester (m the parish of Pcibchester) contains 250 , besides 
these, nearly 2000 in several other places in Blackburn hundred 
In the hundred of Ley land, Chorley contains 1200 males employed 


* The silk manufacture in Lancashire, though rapidly growing, is quite insig- 
nificant in comparison with the cotton manufacture In 1832 there were m 
Manchester, Ssdfbrd, and Newton, only sixteen silk mills, (Tables of Revenue, §c 
partii p 102 ) and I believe there are very few others in the county , and the whole 
number of looms engaged in the silk manufacture in Lancashire was 14,000, of 
which from 8 to 9000 were employed m weaving silk alone, and from 5 to 6000 
in weaving mixed goods (See Report of the Commons’ Committee on the Silk 
Trade in 1832 ) A very small deduction must, therefore, be made from the 
manufacturing classes m Lancashire on this account; though the remark in 
the Population Returns might lead to the supposition that the silk manufacture 
was comparable in extent with the cotton — Author 
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m the cotton manufacture, the township of Leyland 400, and the 
residue of that parish in various townships collectively 2300 , in 
other places 450 In the hundred of Lonsdale north of the Sands, 
about 100 males at Colton, and 40 at other places , in Lonsdale 
south of the Sands, about 140, chiefly at Caton, Scotforth, and 
Hulton In the hundred of Salford, the town of Manchester 
contains about 12,000 men employed m the cotton and silk 
manufacture , Salford 3500, including many makers of machinery, 
Oldham 4000 , and Crompton, m that paiish, 4200, Great Bolton 
and Little Bolton 6100, Bury 1600, and Tottington 1500, 
Spotland and Castleton (in Rochdale parish) 2000 , Middleton 
township 1100, Chorlton Row, near Manchestei, 1900, Heaton 
Norris 1100 , and other townships m the great parish of Manchester, 
about 4000 collectively , Pendleton 850 , and, bisides all these, 
are 18,000 m the numerous manufacturing townships of this 
populous hundred of Salford In the hundred of West Derby, the 
town of Wigan contains 2600 , the parish of Leigh 2800 , and other 
places about 3000 The makers and repairers of spinning jennies, 
looms, and other machinery employed in the cotton, silk, and 
woollen manufactures, are very numerous, but are mostly connected 
with the cotton factories m such a manner as to preclude any 
distinct mention 

“ It would be improper to close this attempt at enumerating the 
manufactures, and estimating the number of persons therein em- 
ployed, without offering two observations 1st That the column of 
the abstract which assigns 60,546 males to “ labour not agri- 
cultural ” does not include less than 50,000 of these, in the 
hundreds of Salford and West Derby, in Manchester and at 
Liverpool, who assist m various capacities m manufacture, and 
commerce dependant on manufactuie 2d That the column of 
“ retail trade and handicraft" includes 86,079 men, of whom 
a large portion , (as may be seen m the above specification,) would 
be attributed to manufacture m other counties,* where not placed 
in comparison with the more extensive manufactures of Lan- 
cashire" — Vol i p 308 

Cheshire “ The hundred of Macclesfield appears to be the 
principal manufacturing district in Cheshue upwards of 6000 


* How well justified this remark is, will appear from the following enumera- 
tion of trades included under the head " retail trade and handicraft,” oil of which 
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males, (adults) aie employed m manufacturing cotton and calico , 
neaily 1000 m silk , and about 5500 in cotton and silk pro- 
miscuously ” — Vol i p 68 

Cumberland “ In the county of Cumberland the manu- 
facture of cotton (including the makers of the machinery and the 
weavers by machinery) employs about 2200 males upwards of 
twenty years of age, calico and ginghams 300,” &c —Vol i p 98 

Derbyshire “ Various lands of manufacture exist in the 
county of Derby , m which males upwards of twenty years of age 
so employed may be classed as follows — In the cotton-yarn and 
silk manufacture 'about 1700, fiamework and twist 1400, cotton 
and silk hosiery 1200 , calicoes and ginghams 600 , lace and twist 


are more or less connected with the cotton manufacture, and some of them are 
entirely and absolutely dependent upon it — 


Bleacher , . 

115 

Iron-founder , 

846 

Boat-builder, Shipwright 

989 

Lace-dealer , 

37 

Boiler-maker . . . 

7 

Millwright 

64 

Broker , 

330 

Moulder , . . 

13 

Brush-maker 

220 

Nailor , , , 

540 

Builder , . , 

323 

Pattern card-maker 

2 

Bricklayer 

1785 

Pattern-drawer, Designer 

6 

Bnckmaker 

684 

Reed-maker . . 

37 

Lime-burner 

75 

Roller maker 

12 

Plasterer , 

1326 

Rope-maker 

. 802 

Slater . 

496 

Shuttle maker 

14 

Mason 

3203 

Sizer , 

. 43 

Calenderer , , 

81 

Skmner , , . , 

6 

Card-maker 

2 

Small-ware dealer . 

14 

Carpenter , . , 

6207 

Spindle and Ply-maker . 

6 

Wheelwright 

1487 

Starch-maker 

4 

Sawyer , - 

1363 

Tanner 

290 

Carrier, Carter . . , , , 

2367 

Tinman . .. . 

. 470 

Colour-maker , . , 

4 

Turner ,, 

. 722 

Copperplate Printer, Engraver 

504 

Vitriol-maker , , 

5 

Currier 

393 

Wharfinger , , 

. 41 

Drysalter, Colouring materials 

92 

Whitesmith , , 

1135 

Dyer , 

1915 

Wire-drawer , 

22 

File-cutter , , 

81 

Wire- worker ... ,, , 

. 81 

Fustian-shearer , , ....... 

1 




, Several of these trades, as the bleachers, calenderers, dyers, flistian-shearers, 
suers, makers of boilers, cards, colours, pattem-cards, reeds, rollers, shuttles, 
spindle and fly, $e, ate employed directly and almost exclusively in connexion 
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net 450, tape 60, paper 40, and about 1,400 not accurately 
distinguishable, who aie employed in making hosieiy, lace, lace- 
frames, and frame-work machinery, tape, needles, the pieparation 
of dye colours, &c ” — Vol i p 116 
Nottinghamshire “ The manufacture of stockings and lace 
is so considerable in the county of Nottingham, as to employ 
13,600 males upwards of twenty years ot age , of these, at 
Nottingham 4740 , at Radford 1300 , at Mansfield 800 , at 
Sutton-m-Ashfield nearly 800 , at Basford 750 , at Snenton 430 , 
at Kucknall-Torkaid, at Beeston, at Linton, and at Carlton, 
upwards of 300 each, at Bulwell, Greasley, and Calverton, aboul 
280 each, at Kirby- in- Ashfield, Mansfield-wood-house, fetapleford, 
Southwell, Lambley, Ruddington, and Selstone, between 200 and 
100 each In most of the places here named the manufactuie 
of stockings, lace, frame-work, machinery, and the materials of 
the lace manufacture are so conjoined or intermingled as not to be 
distinguishable in a geneial descnption , 50 linen weaveis are 
mentioned at Newark, and 10 at Howton , sacking is made at 
West Retford, candle wicks at Gamston ” — Vol i p 4R8 

Lanarrshirt “ The populous county of Lanark embraces 
every department of the cotton manufacture, from the imported 
raw material to the finished article In Lanai k (the county town) 
are 750 men, mostly employed in weaving , at Hamilton neaily as 
many , at New Monkland 680 , at Lismahago 640 , at Avondale 
500, atGovan450, at Rutherglen 400 , at East Slulbride 300, 

with the cotton manufacture Other trades assist in making machinery for the 
same manufacture, ns file-cutters, iron-founders, millwrights, moulders, nailors 
tinmen, turners, whitesmiths, ivirq drawers, iviro-worhers, He, Otlipr trades an 
auxiliary to the calico printing, as colour-in tkers, copperplate printers and 
engravers, drysaltery pattern-drawers, designers, vitriol-makers, &.i Others etc 
to a considerable extent engaged m the building of cotton mills, warehouses, &c 
as builders, bricklayers, lirickmakcrs, plastereix, slaters, masons, cwpenten 
sawyers, &c Others contribute to convoy tin. raw material and manufactured 
goods, as shipwrights, wheelwrights, earners, lattois, wharfingers, 8-c And others 
supply various articles connected with the mamifnc urmg and mercantile depart- 
ment, ns brush makers, curriers, tanners, skumeis, rope-makers, starch-makers, 
Ac It will bo observed that some of the above trades have very inconevt num- 
bers affixed to them for example, there is reckoned only one fustian shearer, 
whereas there are several hiindicds in Manchester alone tin lu-han-slieircrs 
hove m all coaes but this one been ranked (more properly) in the < loss of maiiulat- 
turfng operatises. The same remark applies to the “blenchir„, ’ At — iulhot 

.5 li 
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at Dalserf 250 , at Bothwell 240 , and below that number down to 
160, weavers aie employed at Carluke, Old Monkland, Blantyrc, 
and Cambusnethan Tne entire number exceeds 7000 , but of 
these several are employed in flax-dressing and weaving linen, 
hosiers also, lace-makers, and nailors, are mentioned m some of 
the returns, and there are iron-works of some extent at Shotts 
But tins summary of the manufacturing industry of Lanarkshire is 
of little importance as compared with the manufactures ol the city 
of Glasgow, which (like many other ancient towns) is governed by 
a municipal jurisdiction distinct from that of the county at large , 
and this peculiarity has produced a consideiable misfoitune m the 
execution of the Population Act, as it is the only place m Great 
Britain from which the returns have not been obtained, further 
than an extract by Dr Cleland, who supplied the enumeration as 
entered in the preceding pages, with the notes appended to it 
Nothing more can be said of the manufactures of Glasgow than 
that 19,913 males, upwards of twenty years of age, are so em- 
ployed, which number rather surpasses that enumerated in the 
central townships of the parish of Manchester ” — Vol u p 1002 

Dr Cleland’s Notes “ There are 328 steam-engines in the 
city of Glasgow and suburbs , viz in manufactories, 181 , 
collieries, 62, stone-quarries, 7, steam-boats, 78, horse-power, 
7,596 Average power of engines, 25 ^ 

“ The first steam-engine for spinning cotton in Scotland was 
put up at Springfield, opposite the Steam-boat Quay, in January, 
1792, by Messrs Scott, Stevenson, and Co In the city and 
suburbs there are 44 cotton mills, in which there are 1344 spinners, 
691,288 mule spindles, 48,900 thiostle spindles These are ex- 
clusive of other extensive establishments belonging to Glasgow 
manufacturers in the country , viz Messrs James Finlay and Co 
at Deanston, Ballandalloch, and Catrme , William Dunn, at 
Duntocher, Faifly, and Milton , David Laird and Co at Stanley , 
and the Rothsay Spinning Company in Bute, &c, In 29 of the 
principal mills there are 6574 workers, viz males, 2587, females, 
3987, of -the following ages, viz fiom 9 to 10 years, 242 , 10 to 12, 
824, 12 to 14, 896, 14 to 16, 693, 16 to 18, 734, 18 to 24, 724, 
21 and upwards, 2461 

“ There are in the city and suburbs 63 steam-loom mills, which 
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contain 14,127 looms Exclusive of these there are 32,013 
hand-loom weavers , viz in the city and vicinity, 18,537 , in the 
country, working for Glasgow manufacturers, 13,476 

“ Among the numerous extensive manufactories, the following 
are unequalled for ingenuity and extent Messrs Henry Monteith 
and Co dyeing, discharging, and punting works, at Dalmarnotk , 
Messrs Charles Tennant and Co chemical works, at St Rollox, 
for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, chloride of lime, soda, and 
soap. This manufactory, the most distinguished and extensive of 
any of the kind in Europe, occupies ten acres of ground, and 
within its walls there are buildings which cover 31,346 square 
yards of ground There are upwards of 100 furnaces, letorts, or 
fire-places The platina vessels in one apartment alone cost 
upwards of £9000 Messrs James and William Campbell and Co 
retail waiehouses, in Candleriggs-street, contain 26,928 squaie feet 
of floor In these premises the public are supplied with every 
kind of soft goods, and piuchasers of a halfpenny lace or a penny- 
woith of thread aie equally attended to as those who make laigcr 
purchases, 64 peisons attend the customers The amount of 
sales in 1831-2 was £312,207 5s 8d Although Messrs James 
Morrison and Co , Messrs Leaf, Son, and Cole, and Mr Wynn 
Ellis, of London, turn more money annually, there is no house in 
the king’s dominions that serves so many customers as Messrs 
Campbell's, of Glasgow ” — Vol n p, 1001 

Renfrewshire “ The county of Renfrew is second only to 
the adjoining county of Lanark in the manufacture of cottons and 
of cotton yarn, extending partially to silk goods In the town of 
Paisley (including the Abbey Parish) 6000 males upwards of 
twenty years of age are thus employed, at Eastwood 737, at 
Neilston 623, at Kilbrachan 577, at Lochwmnoch (with some 
mixture of Woolleu) 275, at Renfiew 212, at Houstoun and 
Killellan 187, at Cathcait and Mearns about 100 each 
Vol u p 1022 

The above lemarks apply only to the counties wheie 
the cotton manufactuio is by iai the hugest branch of 
manufacturing industry, The whole population of those 
counties is 2,753,685 , in 1750 it was only 701,850, 
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so that the increase withm 80 yeai s lias been neaily 
2,000,000. Of the piesent population 049,1 80 ai e adult 
males of these 173,453, oi moie thau one-fouith, aie 
diiectly employed m manufactme oi m making manu- 
facturing macluueiy But of all the othei classes, 
except the agiicultaial laboureis, a large piopoilion 
aie engaged m employments connected with the cotton 
manufactme, and many of them as closely as the 
spinners and weaveis themselves It is obseived in the 
Population Returns foi Lancashire, that “ the column 
of the abstract which assigns 00,546 males to e labom 
not agi icultural ,’ does not include less than 50,000 of 
these, m the hundieds of Salfoid and West Derby, m 
Manchestei and at Liverpool, who assist m various 
capacities m manufacture, and commeice dependent on 
manufacture ” This remaik would no doubt apply to 
the other counties as well as to Lancashire , so that of 
106,228 labouieis m all the counties “ employed m 
labour not agiicultuial,” probably 80,000 are engaged 
in the numbeiless departments of laboui auxiliary to 
the cotton trade It is further stated m the notes on 
Lancashne, that “ the column of * retail trade and 
handicraft' includes 86,079 men, of whom a laige 
portion (as may he seen in the above specification) 
would be attributed to manufactme jn other counties, 
where not placed m competition with the extensive 
manufactures of Lancashne ” It will be seen by the 
selections made fiom the trades enumerated as “ retail 
tiade and handiciaft,” m Lancashire, at page 424, 
that this remaik is fully justified, and out of the 
181,210 male adults undei that column m the cotton 
counties, a considerable proportion, though I cannot 
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even conjecture what piopoition, must be aiding m tins 
gieat manufactuie Of tlie 30,792 “ capitalists, bankets, 
piofessional, and othei educated men,” also, a large 
number must belong to the cotton trade. Less than 
one-fifth of the male adults of the cotton counties are 
engaged in agricultural laboui of the lemaimng foui- 
fifths, by much the laigei proportion must be engaged 
more or less dnectly m the pioduction 01 sale of cotton 
fabrics 

But tins is not all The manufactuie is by no 
means confined to the seven counties enumerated. 
Thousands of woikmeu aie employed m Yoikshue m 
the same branch Theic aie many cotton mills on 
the Caldcr, the Aue, and the Whaif, m Saddlewoith, 
the valley of Todmoiden, Halifax, Skiptou, Keighley, 
Bmgley, Addmgham, See , and m most of these places 
weaving is also practised Cotton is likewise woilted, 
m some of its foims, m paits of Staftoidshue, Leicestcr- 
slme, Gloucester shne, h’lmtslme, Denbighshiie, West- 
moiland, and Middlesex , in the Scottish counties of 
Dumbarton, Stilling, Peilh, Alieideen, Ayi, Linlith- 
gow, Dumfries, Bute, and Wigton , and m the Irish 
counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Deny, Dublin, 
Queen’s County, Iuldaie, Wexfoid, Wateiford, and 
Coik 

The Population Returns do not include Ii eland, wheie, 
as appeals fiom the leports of the Factory Inspectors, 
neaily 5000 opeiatives are employed m the cotton mills, 
and where a consideiably larger number aie employed as 
liand-loom weavers, calico-printers, bleachers, &c The 
Irish cotton trade, though not compainble with that of 
England oi Scotland, has gieatly mcieased of late yeais. 
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and is absoibing the hands which have been thrown ldlo 
in the linen manufacture by the successful competition of 
cottons In 1801, when the cotton manufactuieis of 
Ii eland weie piotected by duties of 68 per cent, ad valorem 
on grey and white cottons impoited, and of 46 per cent 
on prints, the quantity of law cotton imported was only 
1,575,789 lbs A gradual leduction of these miscalled 
piotectmg duties brought them down to 10 pei cent, m 
1816; and the manufactuieis declaied that this would 
rum them , yet in 1817 the nnpoit of the law material 
had inci eased to 3,286,429 lbs , and m 1825 (the last 
year in which the amount of Irish impoits was taken 
sepal ately) it was not less than 6,768,453 lbs In the 
year 1832, one cotton establishment, neai Dublin, sent 
upwards of one hundied thousand pieces of prints to 
Manchester and London.* 

Looking, then, at the information given m the Popu- 
lation Returns concerning the counties where the 
manufactuie chiefly pievails, and at the wide extent 
of country besides in which it exists m England, Scot- 
land, and Ii eland, the conclusion diawn horn other 
data is fully borne out, namely, that at least fifteen hun- 
ched thousand peisons derive then subsistence fiom the 
cotton manufacture. 

I reduce the conclusions at which I have ainved, as 
to the extent and value of the cotton manufacture, into 
the followmg tabulai form. — 


* Mr W, Stanley's Commentaries on Ireland, p 162 
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Extent and Value op the British Cotton Manufacture 

in 1833 


Cotton wool imported 

tbs 

303,656,837 

consumed m the manufacture . 

lbs 

282,675,200 

Yarn spun (deducting 1 \ a z per lb for loss) 

lbs 

256,174,400 

Number of hanks spun (averaging 40 to the lb ) 

• • hanks 

10,246,976,000 

Length of yarn spun (840 yards to the hank) 

• miles 

4,890,602,182 

Value of the cotton-ivool consumed, at 7d per lb 
Value of the cotton exports — goods . . 

£11,754,992 

£ 8,244,693 


yam 4, 7 04,008 


18, 459, -001) 

Value of cotton manufactures consumed at home 12,879,093 


Total value of the manufacture ,, , £ 31,338,09 ! 

Capital employed in the manufacture £ 34,000,000 

Quantity of cotton goods exported (in 1832) — 

White or plain cottons yards 259,493,09 0 

Printed or dyed cottons 201,552,407 

yds 461,045,503 

Number of persons suppoi ted by the manufuetuie , ■ • 1,500,000 

Number of operatives m the spinning and weaving 

factories . . . , In England 200,000 

In Scotland 32,000 
In Ireland 5,000 


Wages earned by the factory operatives , . , 

Power moving the factories — Steam . 

Water . 


Number of spindles. ... , , 

Number of power-looms . 

Number of hand-loom weavers . 

Wages earned by do . , . .... . 


217,000 

, . , . £6,044,000 

33.000 horses 

11.000 

- — ■ hoise-pmier 41,000 

, . . . 9,333,000 

. . . 100,000 
. 250,000 

, £4,375,000 


It may assist to foim a conception of the immense 
extent of the British cotton manufaetuie when it is 
slated, that the yam spun m this countiy m a yeat 
would, ui a single tlnead, pass iound the globe’s 
circumference 203,775 times, it would leach 51 times 
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fiom the eaith to the sun, and it would encode the 
eai tli’s orbit eight and a half tunes 1 

The wi ought fabnes of cotton expoited m ouc yeai 
would form a gudle foi the globe, passing eleven tunes 
lound the equator ’ 

Tlus manufacture furnishes nearly one-half of the 
expoits of British pioduce and manufactures , it suppoits 
moie than one-eleventh part of the population of Great 
Britain , and it supplies almost eveiy nation of the woild 
with some portion of its clothing 

None of the kingdoms of Hanover, Wntembeig, 01 
Saxony, has a population exceeding that engaged m the 
manufacture ot cotton m this island 

The receipts of our manufactuieis and merchants foi 
this one production of the national mdustiy, die equal 
to two-thnds of the whole public revenue of the king- 
dom 

To complete the wonder — tins manufacture is the 
cieation of the genius of a few humble mechanics , it 
has spiung up fiom msigmhcanee to its pieseut 
magnitude within little moie than half a century, 
and it is still advancing with a lapidity of increase 
that defies all calculation ot what it shall be in future 
ages 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Inquiry into the physical and moral condition of the Operatives in the Cotton 
Manufacture — The Factory Operatives — Their Wages —Tables of Wages, 
Prices of Provisions, &c at Manchester and Glasgow , at the mills of Mr Tho- 
mas Houldswarth, of Manchester, and Mr Thomas Ashton, of Hjde — High 
wages of the factory classes — Account of Mr Ashton's establishment — Objec- 
tions made to factory labour as unhealthy, severe, and destructive to morals and 
life, especially to children. — These objections grossly exaggerated — Popular 
agitation on the subject — Pactory labour very light, though long continued 
not nearly so injurious as many indispensable and common employments — • 
Prejudices concerning the effect of tlie steam-engine combated — Mr Thack- 
rah’s opinion on tlie unliealthiness of cotton mills Dr Ray s — Evidence to the 
contrary — Tables of health of mill operatives — Medical evidence received by 
the Factory Commission — Evidence of the operatives themselves tables of 
health of fine spinners — Testimony of the rectory Inspectors to the health and 
comfort of the work-people — Legislative interference to protect children in 
factories — Factories Regulation Act of 1833. — Some of its provisions found to 
be impracticable — State of morals in factories — Influence of masters — Im- 
provements of which the factory system is susceptible — Other classes of opera- 
tives in the manufacture — Hand-Loom Weavirs Their deplorably low 
wages hours of labour — Tables shewing the decline oi weavers’ wages at 
Bolton, Burnley, and Glasgow, from 1795 to 1833 — Occasions and immediate 
causes of the decline— historical review — Permanent causes — 1st Easy nature 
of the, employment, 2d. Less confining than factory labour, Id Surplus of 
labour — qualified and explained , 1th The power loom. — Proposed Boards 
of Trade to regulate wages — impracticable j proposed tax on power-looms — 
absurd — Desirable to facilitate the abandonment of the hand-loom — Evils and 
advantages of large towns —Intelligence of the manufacturing classes 


We have seen the effects of the cotton manufacture, in 
increasing the commerce, population, and wealth of the 
kingdom, and m adding to the peisoual and domestic 
comfoits of all classes The philantluopist and the poli- 
tical philosopher will, however, inquire, what is the 
physical and moral condition of the vast population 
employed m this manufacture ? The workmen who 

3 1 
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construct 01 attend upon all these machines aie not to 
be confounded with the machines themselves, 01 their 
wear and teal legal ded as ameie anthmetical question 
They aie men, — lcasonable, accountable men , they aie 
citizens and subjects , they constitute no mean pait of 
the support and stiength of the state , on then intelli- 
gence and vntue, 01 then vices and degiadation, depend 
in a consideiable measuio not only the chaiactei of the 
piesent age, but of postenty, then mteiests aie as 
valuable m the eyes of the moialist, as those of the 
classes who occupy higher stations Yet the inquiry 
should be, not if the manufacturing population aie sub- 
ject to the ills common to humanity, not if there is not 
much both of vice and misery in the crowded towns of 
Lancashire , but, what is the condition of the working 
classes of the cotton distiict, compared with that of the 
working classes elsewheie ? It is the destiny of man to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his blow, idleness, im- 
providence, mtempeiance, and dissoluteness, are found 
in every community, and aie invariably the paients of 
wietehedness , every wheie, people of all ages and con- 
ditions aie liable to disease and death If our inquiries, 
therefoie, aie not discriminating, we may fall into the 
greatest errois. 

The principal considerations will be, the command 
which the working classes have ovei the necessaries and 
comforts of life, then health, their intelligence, and 
their morals 

The rate of wages has a veiy important bearing on 
the first and second of these considerations. It may be 
remaiked generally; that the smiths, mechanics, joiners, 
bricklayers, masons, and other artisans, employed in the 
construction of buildings and machinery for the cotton 
manufacture, earn excellent wages, work moderate 
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hours, and have undoubtedly a greater command of 
necessaries and comfoits than at any foimei period 
Tlie spinners, diesseis, dyeis, pnnteis, powei-loom 
weaveis, and all classes of woik-people employed m aid 
of machmeiy, aie also well lemuneiatcd foi then 
lahoui , m the nulls, tlie horns of labour aie limited by 
law to twelve per day, and nine on Satuiday * The 
hand-loom weaveis employed m making plain goods, on 
the contraiy, aie m a deplorable condition, both m the 
laige towns and m the villages, their wages aie a 
miseiable pittance, and they geueially woilt in confined 
and unwholesome dwellings 
Much valuable information has been collected within 
the last eighteen months, by the Factoiy Commissioners 
and the Factoiy Inspectois, illustrative of the condition 
of the operatives in cotton factories, and it is such as 
to dissipate the clouds of misrepiesentation which 
declaimers had breathed foith on the subject In 
regard to the remuneration for then laboui, it is estab- 
lished, that no large class of woikmen m the kingdom 
are receiving bettei wages The tables given m the 
last chaptei, from the Supplemental y Repoit of the 
Factory Commissioners, compiled flora actual leturus 
bearing every maik of accuracy, state the average weekly 
net earnings of 48,645 hands (adults and children) m 
the puncipal cotton districts of Lancashue and Che- 
shne, and the average net monthly earnings of 67,819 
hands m the same places It appeal’s that the latter 
numbei, including 19,247 men, 20,962 women, and 
27,610 childien, earned £141,635 m the month eudmg 
4th May, 1833, which is equal to 10s. old pei week 

* The law only prohibits the working of young persons under eighteen year* of 
age more than twelve hours a day in factories , hut as such young persons form 
nearly one-half of the hands, and are employed in many of the operations, the 
effect is to limit the labour of adults to the same period 
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foi all the hands indiscriminately, men, women, and 
childien The lespective earnings of the different 
classes of mill opeiatives will be seen fiom tlie following 
tables exti acted from the same source — * 


Average Net Weeklv Earnings of the different Classes of Operatives in 
the Cotton Factories of Manchester, Stockport, Duckenfteld, Stayley- 
bndge, Hjde,Tmtwistle, Oldham, Bolton, &c &o , drawn from the returns 
of 151 mills, employing 48,645 persons, in May, 1838 — 


Denomhntion of 
Procesu m which 
employed 


Cleaning and 
spieading cot- ■ 
ton , 


Carding 


Carders or overlookers 
Jack frame tenters ^ 

Bobbin frame tenteis 
Drawing tenters 
Overlookers 


Mule spinn ng ■{ 


I 


Throstle-Bpm- 

nmg 


Weaving 


Reeling ^ 

Roller covering ^ 

Attending the ' 
hteam-engine, 
and making 
ihaohmes 


Class of Operatives 


Spinners 

Piecers 

Scavengers 
Overlookers 
Spinners ] 

Overlookers 
Warpers 

Weavers < 

Dressers 

Reelers 

Roller coverers 

Engineers, firemen, 
mechanics, &c 


Classlilcation as respects 
Age and Sex 


Male and female ^ 
adults, and some \ 
non-adults , J 
Male adults 
Principally female 
adnlts 
Do do 

Do do 

Male adults , 
Male and female "I 
adults, but princi- > 
pally the former 3 
Male and female'} 
adults and non f 
adults, but punci - 1 
pally the latter 3 
Male and female 
non-adults 
Male adults 
Female adults and 
non-adults 
Mole adults 
Male and female 1 
, adults / 

Male and female's 
adults, male and ( 
female non-adults, 
but chiefly females 
Male adults 
Female adults and\ 
non-adults 
Male and female 1 
adults / 

Male adults 


* 


* Supplementary 1 Report of the Factory Commissioners, parti. 
Supplements B and E. 


Average 

Weekly 

Net 

EariilngB 


1 

d 

8 

3 

23 

6 

8 

0 

7 

Bj 

7 

S§ 

29 

3 

25 

B 

5 


2 10} 

22 

4i 

7 

9 

26 

8} 

12 

3 

10 10 

27 

9} 

7 11} 

12 

}i 

20 

6 

PP 

184-5 
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Di James Mitchell was employed under the Factory 
Commission to draw out tables showing the wages, 
health, &c of the factoiy opeiatives, and the following 
results weie deduced fiom returns embracing 7,1 14 opeia- 
tavesm someofthepnncipal cotton mills ofLancashne — * 


Wag ls of Operativfs m tlie Cotton Mills of Lancashire, specifying their 
different Agee 



MALES 

FEMALES 

A (xL 

Number 

Employed 

Average 
Weekly Wages 

Number 

Employed 

Average 
Weekly Watts 

Below 11 

240 

* d 

2 3' 

155 

a d 

2 4] 

hromll to 16 

1,109 

4 1} 

1,123 

4 3 

lfi to 21 

736 

10 21 

1,210 

7 31 

21 to 20 

012 

17 2J 

780 

8 5 

26 to 31 

355 

20 4J 

205 

8 7} 

31 to 30 

21o 

22 8i 

100 

8 91 

30 to 41 

168 

21 7* 

81 

0 81 

41 to 40 

98 

20 31 

38 

9 31 

40 to 51 

88 

10 7J 

23 

8 10 

51 to 56 

41 

10 4 

4 

8 41 

56 to 61 

28 

13 01 

6 

0 4 

01 to 66 

8 

18 7 

1 

0 0 

00 to 71 

4 

10 10 

1 

6 0 

71 to 76 

l 

18 0 

— 

— 

70 to 81 

1 

8 8 

— 

— 


3,770 


3,844 

' 


As it is of great mteiest to know what have been the 
wages received at fonnei periods as compared with the 
piesent, and what the command which those wages 
lelatively gave the woilnneu ovei the necessaries and 
comforts of life, the following statement, compiled by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Manehestei, and published 
in the Tables of Revenue, &c.,|" printed under the 
direction of the Board of Trade, is latioduced — 


* Supplementary Report of the T ictory Commissioners, part l p 33 
f Tables of Revenue, fti , Part i p 165 
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The following tables, from the same source as the last,* bring 
down the information to tlie year 1832 — 

Statement of the Prices of Provisions in the Town of Manchester, in 
each Year, from 1826 to 1832, both inclusive 




* Contract Prices at the Royal Infirmary t Contract Prices at the Workhouse 

The other Prices are such as were charged by Retail Shopkeepers 

Statement of the Weekly Rates of Wagls paid to tliB undermentioned 
Description of Workmen in Manchi'STPr in the Ye.u 1B32 



s d 

s d 

Spinners, Men 

20 0 to 25 0 

Women 10 0 

15 0 

Stretchers 

25 0 

26 0 

Piecers (Boys 



and Girls) 

4 T 

7 0 

Scavengers 

1 6 

2 8 

IN THE CARD ROOM 

Men 

14 0 

17 0 

Young Women 

9 0 

9 6 

Children 

G 0 

7 0 

Throstle Spinners 6 0 

9 6 

Heelers 

7 0 

9 0 

WEAVERS BY TOWER 

Men 

13 0 

18 10 

Women 

8 0 

12 0 

Dressers, Men 

28 0 

30 0 

Winders and 



Warpers 

8 0 

11 0 

Mechanics 

24 0 

26 0 


Weaving by hand 


Quality Woven by 

a d 

s d 

Nankeens, Fancy Men 

0 0 to 15 0 

Common Children or 


Women 

a o 

8 0 

Best Men 

10 0 

13 0 

Checks, Fancy Men 

7 0 

7 6 

Common Children 

6 0 

7 0 

Cambrics All ages 

Quiltings Men and 

6 0 

6 6 

Women 

9 0 

12 0 

Fustian Cutters, all ages 

10 0 

12 0 

Machine Makers, Men 

26 0 

80 0 

Iron Founders, Men 

28 0 

30 0 

Dyers & Dressers, Men 

15 0 

20 0 

Young Men 

12 0 

14 0 

Boys 

6 0 

10 0 

Tailors, Men 

18 0 


Porters 

14 0 

15 0 

Packers 

20 0 


Shoemakers 

15 0 

16 0 

Whitesmith 

22 0 

24 0 

Sawyers 

24 0 

28 0 

Carpenters 

24 0 


Stone Masons 

18 0 

22 0 

Bucklayers 

17 0 . 

20 0 

Bricklayers’ Labourers 

12 0 


Painters 

18 0 


Slaters 

3 8 per day 

Plasterers 

19 0 to 21 0 

Spademen 

10 0 

15 0 


* Tables of Revenue, See Part h p 101 
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Let us now examine the remuneration obtained by 
the factory workmen in the great seat of the Scotch 
cotton manufacture, Glasgow It has been seen that 
the aveiage wages of the factory opeiatives of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshne, including men, women, and 
children, are within a fi action of 10s 6d per week 
According to returns, m 1833, fiom twenty-mne spin- 
ning nulls m Glasgow and the neighbourhood, employing 
5,273 hands, it appears that the average wages of men, 
women, and children weie 8s. l£d The difference is 
chiefly owing to a greatei propoition of women and 
children being employed here than m Manchestei of 
the 5,273 individuals, 3,260 aie under eighteen yeais 
of age, and only 1,311 aie twenty-one years oi upwaids. 
The average wages of the men are 21s lid , the 
aveiage wages of the youngest children 2s* In 
Lancashhe theie is neatly an equal number of males 
and females in the mills , but m a subjoined return from 
the Glasgow nulls, the numbers aie, 4,631 males, and 
7,445 females In Scotland, also, the habits of the 
working population aie moie fiugal than in England, 
and then food of a cheapei kind , which accounts for 
wages being somewhat lowei 
A table was drawn out by Dr. Mitchell for Glasgow, 
like that which has been quoted foi Lancashire — t 


* Letter to Lord Ashley, on the Cotton Factory System By Kirkman 
Finlay, Esq 

f Supplementary Report of the Factory Commissioners, parti p !3 
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Wages or Operatives in the Cot ion Mills or Glasgow, 
SPECIFYING THEIR DIFFEREN 1 AGES 



MALE8 

Females 

AGE 

Number 

employed 

Average 

Weekly 

Wages 

Number 

employed 

Average 

Weekly 

Wages 

Below 11 

283 

8 (1 

1 Ilf 

256 

8 d 

1 10i 

From 11 to 16 

1519 

4 7 

2102 

3 8} 

— 16 — 21 

881 

9 7 

2452 

6 2 

_ 21 _ 26 

511 

18 6 

1252 

7 2 { 

— 26 — 31 

358 

19 Hi 1 

674 

7 1 

— 31 — 36 

331 

20 9 

255 

7 4J 

— 30 — 41 

279 

19 8J 

218 

6 7f 

— 41-46 

159 

19 0 

92 

6 6 

— 46 — 81 

117 

19 2 

41 

6 10 

— 51 — 86 

60 

17 9| 

18 

0 1* 

— 56 — Cl 

45 

10 1) 

16 

6 0 

— 61—66 

17 

17 7 

7 

5 5 

— 60 — 71 

15 

15 9} 

2 

4 0 

— 71 — 76 

11 

10 11 

— 

— 

— 76 — 81 

5 

9 0 

— 

— 

— 81 — 86 

— 

0 0 

— 

— 

— 86—91 

I 

8 0 

— 

— 


4631 


7415 



3 K 
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The “ Tables of Revenue, Commerte,”&c * contain 
the following statement, compiled by Di Cleland — 

Daii y Wages of Persons employed in the Cotton Mill s of Glasgow and its 
Neighbouihood, in April, 1832 


Work ami Wages of Cotton 
Simmers 


Men on piece work 


Women reelers and 
winders 

Lads and guls employed 
in the preparation- 
room, or as piecers to 
tho Bptnners, and paid 
by the day 

Children do do do 

Do do do do 

Lads and Girls 


I ine Numbers 


At wheels containing 
fiom 252 to 300 spin- 
dles, cam 4s Cd per ’ 
day 


Coarse Numbers 


At wheels from 180 
to BOO spindles, enn 
3s Od to 4s 6d per 
day 


| Earn Is 4d per day 


Earn Is. 2d per day 


Prom 14 to 17 years 
of age, cam Is 4d per 
day 


Do do 


{ Prom 10 to 14 years 
years of age, earn lOd 
per day 

r Under ten years of 
| age earn 5d per day 


1 


Earn 8d per day 
Earn 4d per day 


At wheels from 120 
, to 180 spindles, earn 
fiom 2s to 3s per day 


“ Remarks — The wages of cotton-spinnors did not vary during the 10 years 
preceding 1820, and very little since that period 
“ The prices quoted are all net to the workers 

“ The hours of labour in Glasgow and the vicinity used to be 12$, but since 
the restrictive acts of parliament of 1818 19 the period has been reduced to 
12 hours The former acts regarding whitewashing and cleanliness are 
scrupulously attended to ” 


Tables will now be given, shewing the earnings of 
different classes of workmen, at diffeieut periods fiom 


* Part ii p 108, 
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1804 to 1833, in two fiist-iate cotton nulls, one m 
Manchestei, and the other at Hyde The fiist, though 
applying dnectly to only a small class of woikmen, viz 
the fine spinneis, contains much mfoimation in small 
space, and piesents conclusions applicable in some 
degiee to othei blanches of business — 


Wages and Work of Fine Cotton Spinners, at different periods, from the 
Wages Books of Mr Thomas Houldsworth, of Manchester * 


I 

1 

Work 
turned off 

In ouo 
splnnor ptr 
week 

Wages pet Week 

Hours 
of Work 
per 
Week 

Prices from | 
Greenwich 
Hospital 
Records 

Quantities which 
a Week’s net 
Earnings would 
purchase 

lbs 

Nos 

Gtoss 

Piecm 

Net 

Flour 
per sad 

Flesh 
per lb 

lbs 

Hour 

lbs 

Flesh 




s d 

s d 



s d 

■ 



1804 

12 

Eg 


gjg| 


74 sup 

84 0 


117 

62! 


0 


(17 0 

31 U 

36 6 

7 1 sup 

83 0 

0 to 7 

121 

73 

1814 

18 

E5 



44 0 

74 

70 0 

8 

175 

67 


1S| 



30 0 

60 0 

74 

70 6 

8 

239 

90 

1843 

22J 

I 

54 8 


33 8 

69 

45 0 

G 

210 

67 


19 

Q 

65 3 

22 6 

42 9 

69 

45 0 

1 

0 1 
1 

267 

86 


“ The sack of flour is taken at 2S0 lbs 

“ The above is the result of an average of several men’s work, 
at the different penods 

“ There are 111 spinners at present employed in the null , their 
average net earnings is 33s 3d each per week There are m the 
same mill 917 persons employed in card-rooms, doubling, leelmg, 
and piecing, their net earnings now average 7s Id per week 
To shew the rate of wages at different periods m these depart- 
ments, the following table has been obtained from the wages-books 
of the concern — 


* 1 his nod the following table are taken from the Report of the Commons’ 
Committee on Manufactures, Conimeicc, and Shipping, pp 319, 320 
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Wages or Carders, Reelers, and Doublers, at 

DIFFERENT VERIODS 


Years 

1800 

1811 

131 

5 

1818 

1824 

1833 


S 

cl 

s 

d 

6 

d 

8 

d 

S 

d 

s 

d 

Card room Males 

is 

0 

IS 

0 

15 

6 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 


17 

0 

17 

0 

18 

0 

18 

0 

17 

0 

17 

9 


35 

0 

35 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

40 

0 

30 

0 

Females 

0 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Reelera 

IQs to 30s 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

12 

0 

Doublers 

IS 

0 

10 

It 

10 

G 

0 

6 

9 

6 

8 

0 


“ Piecers’ wages, with the exception of those of big piecers, who 
constitute one-thud of the whole, have not varied sixpence per 
week within the last twenty years Big piecers’ wages are now 
8s 6d to 9s 6d , they were, in 1814, from 9s. 6d to 10s 6d 

Mechanics’ wages, blacksmiths, turners, filers, machine makeis, 
and fitters-up, aie now from 27s to 31s per week Within the 
last twenty years they have been as high as 28s to 35s , but then 
they woiked half an hour to one hour per day longer ’’ 

The following tables weie furnished to me by 
Mi Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, and have since been 
communicated by bun to the Factoiy Commissioneis, and 
published m then repoits No one can see without 
admiration the extensive and admn ably-m anaged woiks 
of Mi, Ashton, whose woik-people display, both m their 
persons and their dwellings, as much of health, comfoit, 
and older as can, peihaps, be found m any equal 
number of the operative classes m the kingdom — 
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A Statement of tlio clear average Earnings of Spinners, Dressers, and 
Weavers, in tho employ of Mr Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, in the county 
of Chester, cotton mannfactuier, m the years undermentioned 


Years 

Description Weekly Average 

181C 

Spinners, 1st class 

£ i a 

1 17 0 


2d & 3d do 

1 10 0 


Dressers 

1 10 0 


Weavers* 

0 14 0 

1821 

Spinners, 1st class 

1 IS 6 


2d & 3d do 

1 7 3 


Dressers 

1 10 0 

* 

Weavers 

0 14 0 

1820 

Spinners, 1st class 

1 15 0 

• 

, 2d & 3d do 

17 0 


Dressers 

1 10 0 


Years 

Description Weekly Average 

1826 

Weavers 

£ t it 

0 13 0 

1831 

Spinners, 1st classt 

1 14 9 


2d & 3d do 

18 0 


4 th do 

0 10 8 


Dressers 

1 10 6 


Weavers 

0 12 0 

1832 

Spinners, 1st class 

1 16 0 


2cl & 3d do 

18 2 


4th do 

10 0 


Dressers 

1 10 O 


Weavers 

0 12 0 


• The weavers, all of whom ore employed In attending the power loom, are for the moBt 
part young girls 

t In tills and tho following year, the total number of hands In Mr Ashton s employ, was 
twelve hundred , and their average earnings amount to twelve shillings weekly Ibr eveiy 
description of hands, fifty tiro weeks In each year 


Average Prices paid by Messrs Ashtons, of Hyde, for Weaving 72J Power 
Loom Calico, for each piece of 28 yards , and for Uplands and Brazil 
Cotton per pound, from which the same are made , with the average 
Market Price for which such pieces sold in the years Undermentioned 


Years 

Weaving* 

per 

Piece 

Cotton 

per 

Pound 

Market Price 
per Piece of 
28 yds 

Years 

Wtaving 

per 

Piece 

Cotton 

jier 

Pound 

Market Price 
ptr Piece of 

28 yds 


s 

d 

s* d 

£ s 

d 


8 

d 

s d 

£ $ 

d 

1814 

3 

0 

2 0 

1 8 

0 

1824 

i 

8 

0 10$. 

0 14 

0 

1815 

3 

0 

1 8 

l 5 

* a 

1825 

i 

8 

1 2 

from 14 

0 

1810 

2 

6 

1 8 

1 2 

0 





to 18 

6 

1817 

2 

G 

1 10 

1 0 

n 

1820 

i 

0 

0 8 

0 10 

6 

1818 

2 

6 

1 10 

l 1 

u 

1827 

i 

6 

0 7J 

0 10 

3 

inn 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 17 

8 

1828 

i 

4 

0 7 

0 10 

2 

1820 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 15 

9 1 

1820 

i 

4 

0 03 

0 8 

9 

1821 

1 

8 

0 11 

0 15 

8| 

1830 

i 

4 

0 0$ 

0 8 

3 

1822 

l 

8 

0 10 

0 14 

0 

1831 

i 

4 

0 6$ 

0 8 

9 

1823 

1 

8 

0 10$ 

0 14 

S 
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The eleven tables now given establish beyond all 
eontroveisy that the 237,000 work-people employed m 
the cotton-mills of Gieat Butain aie m the leceipt of 
wages amply sufficient to yield them not meiely the 
necessaries of life m food, clothing, and habitation, but 
also many comfoits and some superfluities, — to enable 
the adult workmen, with piopei management and 
frugality, to educate their childien, and to piovide 
against sickness and old age, — and to admit of childien 
contributing materially to the support of necessitous 
parents Wheie a spmnei is assisted by his own 
children m the mill, as is very fiequently the case. Ins 
income is so laige that he can live more geneiously, 
and clothe himself and his family bettei, than many of 
the lower class of tradesmen, and, though improvidence 
and misconduct too often rum the happiness of these 
families, yet theie aie thousands of spmnei s m the 
cotton districts who eat meat eveiy day, wear bioad 
cloth on the Sunday, diess then wives and children 
well, furnish then houses with mahogany and carpets, 
subscribe to publications, and pass tlnough life with 
much of humble lespectability 

Wages, it will be seen, have declined m nommal 
amount since the wai, but not so much as the prices of 
provisions and clotlnng , so that the woikmen are now 
receiving higher leal wages than at any fonnei penod 
The rate of payment has m many cases been reduced on 
a given quantity of woik, yet without diminishing the 
leceipts of the woikmen — the improvements in ma- 
chinery enabling them to tluow off a greatei quantity 
of woik in die same tune, and thus compensating foi 
the reduced fate of payment. For instance, it appeals 
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from the last table that the powei-loom weavei was paid 
3s pei piece m 1814, and only Is 4d pei piece m 
1832, but such was the improvement m the powei-loom 
between those periods, that, instead of receiving less 
than one-half the money wages. Ins i eceipts pei week 
only declined fiom 14s. m 1814, to 12s in 1832 — the 
lattei sum at this time being lughei leal wages than the 
former sum at the close of the wai Owing to the 
improvement m the di easing -machine, the diesseis 
received higher wages m 1833, when they weie paid 3d 
a cut, than they received many years befoie, when they 
weie paid lOd a cut 

Allusion has been made to the establishment of 
Mr. Thomas Ashton, at Hyde Of this establishment, 
a veiy pleasing account has been published by a 
physician in Manchestei, to the acciuacy of which I can 
beai peisonal testimony, and as the paiticulars shew 
what has been done by a humane and enlightened 
manufacturer for the happiness of his woik-people, and 
what means the cotton tiade affoids to elevate the 
condition of the operatives who work with machinery, 
the example deserves to he held up for the emulation of 
other manufactuieis. It also presents a most striking 
specimen of the effects of the cotton tiade, m increasing 
the population and wealth of the country — 

“ Twelve hundred persons are employed in the cotton factories 
of Mi Thomas Ashton, of Hyde This gentleman has erected 
commodious dwellings for his work-people, with each of which he 
has connected every convenience that can minister to comfort. 
He lesides in the immediate vicinity, and has frequent opportunities 
of maintaining a cordial association with his operatives Their 
houses are well furnished, clean, and their tenants exhibit every 
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indication of health and happiness Mr Ashton has also built a 
school, where 640 children, chiefly belonging to his establishment, 
are instructed on Tuesday in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c A 
library, connected with this school, is eagerly resorted to, and the 
people frequently read after the hours of labour have expired An 
infant school is, during the week, attended by 280 children, and m 
the evenings otheis are instructed by masters selected for the pur- 
pose The factones themselves are certainly excellent examples of 
the cleanliness and order which may be attained, by a systematic 
and perseven/ig attention to the habits of the artisans 

“ The effects of such enlightened benevolence may be, to a 
certain extent, exhibited by statistical statements The population, 
before the introduction of machinery, chiefly consisted of colliers, 
hatters, and weavers Machinery was introduced in 1801, and the 
following table exhibits its consequences m the augmentation of 
the value of property, the diminution of poor-iates, and the rapid 
mciease of the amount assessed for the repairs of the highway, 
during a period ui which the population of the township increased 
from 830 to 7138 — 
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Township or Hyde, in the Parish of Stockport, in the 


County of Chester 


■Jew 

Estimated 
Value of 
Property 

assessable 

to the 
Poor a rate 

Sums assessed 

for the Relief 

of the Poor 

Sums assessed 

for the Repairs 

of the Highway 

1 

a 

p 

s 

a 

Item arks 


£ s 

£ s 

d 

£ s 

d 



1801 

693 10 

533 12 

0 

2 11 

6 

S30 

Machinery introduced 

2 

097 0 

894 19 

4 

51 19 

5 



« 

697 0 

336 8 

0 

52 3 

0J 



4 

097 10 

325 10 

0 

62 6 

9! 



5 

724 0 

38> 17 

4 

100 6 114 



6 

786 0 

330 6 

0 

110 12 114 



7 

829 0 

276 a 

8 

172 7 

94 



8 

898 10 

223 1 

4 

177 6 

10 



9 

915 0 

280 16 

8 

162 17 

9 



1810 

036 0 

345 10 

0 

146 18 

34 



11 

945 10 

417 6 

4 

199 10 

34 

1800 


12 

975 15 

471 8 

4 

163 1 1 

1 


Riots, machinery broken 

13 

986 0 

687 7 

8 

148 18 111 


in vauoua places Pow- 

14 

997 0 

030 6 

B 

144 18 

8i 


er looms introduced 

lfi 

1029 15 

608 18 

0 

99 9 

34 



10 

1079 5 

390 2 

0 

150 9 

«* 



17 

1109 16 

502 3 

6 

150 2 

84 



18 

1142 0 

421 2 

0 

171 16 

0 



19 

1242 0 

431 6 

0 

201 8 

n 



1820 

1272 0 

355 4 

8 

229 11 

7 



21 

1371 15 

274 7 

0 

265 1 

1 

3355 

New county rate made 

22 

1429 5 

435 10 

6 

440 12 

04 


from this time the county- 

23 

1570 0 

479 8 

0 

454 8 

84 


rate together with the 

24 

1792 0 

348 17 

0 

506 2 

24 


salary of the serving ofll- 

26 

1957 0 

808 11 

0 

524 19 

34 


cei, averages £200 per 

20 

2003 10 

438 7 

6 

573 10 



annum 

27 

2354 15 

479 6 

8 

598 10 

5 



28 

2533 0 

502 7 

4 

732 4 

31 



29 

2023 0 

790 11 

9 

081 10 

64 



1830 

2727 0 

549 16 

0 

578 10 

1 


Vestry built this year 

31 

2783 0 

*884 18 

9 

359 a 

54 

7188 


Total in 81 years 

13,994 13 

7 

8,405 19 

7 



Average , , 

451 10 

0 

271 7 

2 




“ This table exhibits a cheering proof of the advantages which 
may be derived from the commercial system, undei judicious 
management We feel much confidence m mferimg, that where 


* A considerable balance in the overseer’s bands 
3 T, 
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so little pauperism exists, the tamt of vice has not deeply infected 
the population , and concerning their health, we can speak fiom 
personal observation The rate of mortality, from statements* with 
which Mr Ashton has politely furnished us, appears to be exceed- 
ingly low In thirteen years (during the first six of which, the 
number of rovers, spinners, piecers, and dressers was one hundred, 
and during the last seven, above two hundred,) only eight deaths 
occurred, though the same persons were, with rare exceptions, 
employed during the whole period Supposing, for the sake of 
convenience, that the deaths were nine, then, by ascribing three to 
the first six years, and six to the last seven, the mortality during 
the former period was one in 200, and during the latter, one m 233 
The number of weavers dunng the first six years was 200, and 
during the last seven 400, and ui this body of workmen 40 deaths 
occurred m thirteen years By ascribing thirteen of these deaths 
to the first six years, and twenty-seven to the last seven, the mor- 
tality, during the former period, was one in 92, and dunng the 
latter, one in 103 

“ These facts indicate that the present hours of labour do not 


* " Minute of deaths imong the spinners, piecers, and dressers, employed at 
the work* of Mr Thomas Ashton, m Hyde, from 1819 to 1832, 13 years, viz — 
Spinners Ed Robinson, James Seville, David Cordmgley, EU Taylor Piecers 
Jas Rowbotliam, Wm Green Dressers John Cocker, Samuel Broadhurst 

“ There are employed at these woiks 61 rovers and spinners, 120 piecers, and 
88 dressers total 219, among whom there are at this time 10 spinners, whose 
ages are respectively from forty up to fiftj-six years, and among the dressers there 
are 12, whose ages are equal to that of the above spinners We hare no orphans 
at this place, neither have we any family receiving parochial lelief, nor can we 
recollect the time when there was any such The diffuent clubs or aiok lists 
among the spinners, dressers, overlookers, and mechanics, employed here, allow 
ten or twelve shillings per week to the members during sickness, and from six to 
eight pounds to a funeral i which applies also to the member’s wife, and in some 
cases, one-half or one-fourth to the funeral of a child The greatest amount of 
Contributions to those funds have m no one year exceeded live shillings and six- 
pence from each member 

“ The weavers (chiefly young women) have also a funeral club, the contributions 
to which are four-ponce per member to each funeral In the above period of thir- 
teen years, there have happened among them only forty funerals 

Total number of persons employed, twelve hundred, who maintain about two 
thousand, 

lf Hyde, 27th March, 1832k” “ Joseph Tinker Book-keeper ” 
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injure the health of a population otherwise favourably situated , 
but that, when evil lesults ensue, they roust chiefly be ascribed to 
the combination of this with other causes of moial and physical 
depfession "* 

Mi Ashton’s is fai ftom being a solitary case He 
himself has informed me that he does not considei his 
establishment materially different, as regaids the wages, 
comfoits, and health of the work-people, from many 
others at Hyde, Ashton, Duckenfield, Stayley-bndge, 
&c In tins district, howevei, the first quality of yam 
is spun, and, on the whole, the best wages paid 

But it has been represented by declamatory writers, 
and even by some parliamentary oratois, that the high 
wages of the cotton spinners are earned by the entue 
sacrifice of health and comfort, — that the labour of the 
mill is so seveie, incessant, and prolonged, as to destroy 
the constitution and to exhaust the mental eneigies of 
the woikmen, — that they breathe a heated and polluted 
atmosphere, loaded with dust and fibies of cotton, winch, 
entering the lungs, soon produce consumption, — that 
the exhaustion of their bodies by laboui diives them to 
intemperance as a rehef and a stimulus* — that thus their 
lives are passed in an alternation of depiessing drudgery 
and maddening excitement, without any healthy exeicise 
of the mental faculties, or any rational enjoyment It is 
pietended that the mill opeiatives are placed m, ciuel 
competition with machinery, whose relentless speed 
shams their faculties to the utmost, admits not of a 
moment’s intermission ftom tod, makes no allowance for 
human feebleness, but unnatmally taxes flesh and sinews 

* The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes employed in the 
Cotton Manufacture m Manchester By James Phillips Kay, M D 2d edition, 
pp. 100—104 
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to keep pace with wheels and aims of non By these 
lhetoricians, the steam-engine is lepiesented as a tyiant 
powei, and a crnse to those who work in conjunction 
with it Above all, it is alleged that the ckildien who 
laboui m mills aie the victims of flightful oppression and 
killing toil, — that they are often ci nelly beaten by the 
spmneis 01 oveilookeis, — that them feeble limbs become 
distoited by continual standmg and stooping, and they 
grow up cripples, if indeed they aie not humed into 
piematuie graves, — that m many mills they aie com- 
pelled to woik thirteen, fouiteen, 01 fifteen horns per 
day,' — that they have no time either foi play 01 foi 
education, — and that avancious taskmaster, and idle, 
unnatuial paieuts, feed on the maiiow of these poor 
innocents, To such representations it is an appropnate 
finish to call the factoues, as has often been done, hells 
upon eaith 

Views such as these have been lepeatedly given of 
factoiy laboui, with an amplification of detail and a 
stiength of language, which have induced many to think 
they must be true A yeai or two ago, the subject 
became one of poweiful agitation among the woilang 
classes of the manufacturing districts, being made so 
chiefly by a few individuals, who weie mainly, though 
not altogether influenced by humane motives, hut 
whose imagination and feelings were much stronger 
than then judgments These individuals maintained, 
with appaient leason, that no child ought to work more 
than ten hours pei day, and that the mills, which then 
woiked eleven, twelve, and m some cases even longer, 
should be pi evented by law fiorn woikmg more than ten 
hours A cause in itself good, was injured by the out- 
lageous violence and unreasonable demands of its pio- 
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motei s, who continually piesented the most hideous 
cancatuies of the effects ot factoiy laboui, leviled the 
mill-owncis as monsteis, and shewed themselves per- 
fectly blind to the effect winch so gieat a lestnction on 
mdustiy must pioduce on oui foieign tiade, and on the 
earnings of the workmen The lattei, with few excep- 
tions, united in the clamoi ous demand foi a “ ten horns 
bill/’ not because they believed that the childien weie 
oppiessed, but because they ignoiantly imagined then 
own labour would be shortened by such a bill horn 
twelve horns to ten, without any 1 eduction bemg made 
m then wages Tins ridiculous delusion was inculcated 
by the leadeis of the outciy, who treated oui foieign 
tiade as of no impoitance, and as lather an mjuiy than 
a benefit to the country, — thus evincing inconceivable 
ignoiance and folly, and piovmg themselves utteily 
unfit to legislate foi the vast manufacturing mteiests of 
Britain Foi a while, however, declamation pi evaded 
A Committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
to m quae into the effects of factoiy labour on chddren, 
and a mass of ex parte evidence was leceived, which was 
full of the grossest exaggerations and mistatements 
The investigations made by the Factoiy Commissioneis, 
who the next yeai examined many of the mills, and ques- 
tioned the woikmen, and still more those of die Factoiy 
Inspectors appointed the same year, who have visited 
ueaily every mill m the country, have amply proved 
that the views above mentioned, of the natrne and effects 
of labour m mdls, contain but a very small poitaon of 
truth, That there have been instances of abuse and 
cruelty m some of the manufactunng establishments, is 
doubtless tiue , that the laboui is not so healthful as 
labour m husbandly, must be at once admitted , and 
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some cluldien have unquestionably suffered from work- 
ing beyond then stiength But abuse is the exception, 
not the lule Factoiy labour is far less injurious than 
many of the most common and necessary employments 
of civilized life It is much less nksome than that of 
the weavei, less arduous than that of the smith, less 
prejudicial to the lungs, the spine, and the limbs, than 
those of the shoemakei and the tailor Colliers, mineis, 
loigemen, cutleis, machine-makers, masons, bakeis, 
com-milleiSj pamteis, plumbeis, lettei-piess punteis, 
potteis, and many other classes of artisans and labour- 
ers, have employments which m one way 01 anothei aie 
more inimi cal to health and longevity than the labour of 
cotton mills Some classes of professional men, stu- 
dents, cleiks in counting-houses, shopkeepers, milliners, 
&c., are subject to as great, and in many cases to much 
gieatei, confinement and exhaustion, than the mill 
opeiatrves. 

The human fiame is liable to an endless variety of 
diseases Many of the children who aie bom into the 
woild, and who attain the age of ten or twelve years, 
are so weakly, that undei any cncumstances they would 
die eaily Such children would sink under factory 
laboui, as they would under any other land of labour, 
01 even without labour But it is no reasonable ground 
of objection to this or to any other employment, that it 
is unstated to delicate and mfiim peisons. If we would 
abandon every occupation winch may accelerate the 
natural tendency to disease 01 decay, the most indis- 
pensable occupations of civilized men must be given up 
The works of medical writers shew us that there is no 
trade or occupation which might not be injurious to 
persons subject to one kind of weakness or anothei, A 
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man who hesitated m his choice ofa hade till he found one 
which was free fiom all objection, would staive befoie 
he had decided how he should live Laboui is the con- 
dition ol subsistence, but theie aie many constitutions 
which cannot sustain laboui this, then, is an evil of oui 
destiny as men, and is not a giound of complaint against 
necessaiy occupations Food cannot be obtained with- 
out toil, but toil is a less evil than hungei clothing 
cannot be made without exertion and application, but 
these are to be endured lathei than nakedness A 
physician might, if so disposed, get up a case against 
any employment of civilized 01 savage life, sufficient to 
excite public sympathy and abkonence , but so long as 
men cannot live without woilung, they must woils m 
spite of inconvenience 

These obvious tiutlis, so neaily appioaching to 
tiuisms, would not have been piesented to my leadeis, 
it they had not been absolutely foi gotten by many of the 
declauneis on factoiy laboui, who have thought it suffi- 
cient to collect a few instances of deformity and injury 
out of neaily half a million of woik-people in the cotton, 
woollen, flax, and silk mills of Great Britain, and have 
then leaped to the conclusion, that their laboui was 
dreadfully pernicious X do not deny that such instances 
have oecuried, but I confidently deny that they have 
been m such numbers as to wariaut the conclusion 
drawn fiom them 

In opposing one erroi, I shall endeavoui not to fall 
into an opposite enor I am fai from contending, that 
the labour of mills is of the most agieeable and healthful 
land , or that there have not been abuses in them, which 
required exposme and collection, 01 that legisla- 
tive inteifeience was not justifiable, to protect children 
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of tendei yeais fiom being overwoiked It must be 
admitted tliat the hours of labour in cotton nulls are 
long, being twelve houis a day on five days of the week, 
and nine horns on Saturday but the labom is light, 
and lequires veiy little muscular exeition Attention 
and gentle exeicise aie needed, the gieatei uumbei of 
opeiatives aie employed m dealing the cotton from the 
caids, — shifting the cans at the drawing fiames, — 
lemoving and leplacmg bobbins at the loving fiames, 
thiostles, and mules, — piecing the threads which bieak 
at those machines, — sweeping up the waste cotton, — ■ 
adjusting the cloth m the powei -looms, — winding, warp- 
ing, and dressing the waip The seveiest laboui in 
mills is that of the women who clean the cotton by beat- 
ing it with wands, but this is only m the fine spmnmg 
mills, machines being used for the purpose wheie the 
lowei numbers are spun The woilc of the spinners, who 
are adult males, requnes moderate exeition and gieat 
care. It is not tiue to lepiesent the work of the 
piecers, doffers, &e , as continually stiainmg the facul- 
ties None of the species of woik in which childien 
and young peisons aie engaged in mills lequne con- 
stant attention , most of them admit even of the atten- 
tion being remitted every few minutes , and wheie the 
eye must be kept on the watch, habit makes the task of 
observation perfectly easy It is scaicely possible for 
any employment to be lightei The position of the 
body is not injurious, the general attitude is erect, 
but the childien walk about, and have oppoitumty 
of frequently sitting if they aie so disposed. On 
visiting nulls, I have generally remarked the coolness 
and' equanimity of the work-people, even of the chil- 
dren, whbse manner seldom, as far as* my observation 
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goes, indicates anxious caie, and is moie frequently 
sportive than gloomy. The noise and whnl of the 
macluneiy, which aie unpleasant and confusing to a 
spectatoi unaccustomed to the scene, pioducc not the 
slightest effect on the opeiatives habituated to it 

The only thing which makes factoiy laboui frying even 
to delicate clnldien is, that they aie confined foi long 
horns, and deprived of fresh air this makes them pale, 
andieduces then vigoui, hut it laiely bungs on disease 
The minute fibies of cotton which float m the looms, and 
are called fly, aie admitted, even by medical men, not to 
be injurious to young poisons it might hare been sup- 
posed that they would have impeded lespuation, 01 nu- 
tated the bionchial membiane, but extensive obseivation 
piovcs that they do so m very few cases Woikmen 
of more advanced yeais occasionally suffer from this 
cause a “ spmneis’ phthisis” has been descubed by 
medical men, and it is attubuted to the mitation pio- 
duced by the dust and cotton inhaled but it is admitted 
that the cases aie scaicely, if at aU,moie numeious than 
in other employments. 

The temperatuie of the mills vanes from 60° to 75° 
Fahr. — the fine spinning mills only being of the lattei 
tempeiature. The ventilation is good m some mills, 
and defective in otheis The woikmen aie no wheie 
ciowded togethei , noi can they be, from the space 
occupied by the machines, the an, theiefore, is not 
vitiated from being frequently breathed 

As the unliealthmess of factoiy laboui has been so 
often and so stiongly alleged, and as the point is one of 
great impoitance, I shall state some of the evidence on 
both sides And, fiist, as to the common piejudice that 
the steam-engine causes an incessant and unnatuiai, 

' 3 M 
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stiain on the powers of those who woik in conjunction 
with it, no opinion has been move stiongly expiessed, 
or peihaps more generally believed, except among 
manufactureis themselves, yet none appeals to me moie 
utterly destitute of foundation. Theie is the semblance 
of truth in such passages as the following, wiitten by 
able men, who, no doubt, fully believed what they 
wrote — 

“ While the engine works, the people must work Men, 
women, and children are thus yokefellows with iron and steam , 
the animal machine — fragile at best, subject to a thousand 
sources of suffering, and doomed, by nature in its best state, to a 
shoit-lived existence, changing every moment, and hastening to 
decay — is matched with an iron machine insensible to suffering 
and fatigue.”* 

“ The operatives aie engaged in an employment which absorbs 
their attention, and unremittingly employs their physical energies 
They are drudges who watch the movements, and assist the ope- 
rations, of a mighty material force, which toils with an energy ever 
unconscious of fatigue The persevering labour of the operative 
must rival the mathematical precision, the incessant motion, and 
the exhaustless power of the machine ”f 

These passages will be appi eciated lightly aftei 
reading the following just and unansweiable remaiks of 
a close observer of factory labour, Mr Tufnell, one' 
of the Factoiy Commissioneis, who tells us, that “ he was 
himself a short time ago impressed with the common 
piejudice respecting steam-engines, viz, that employ- 
ment at them tended to degrade a man into a machine, 
and deaden all the powers of his mind.” He says — 


* ,The Effects of Arte, Trades, and Professions on Health and Longevity By 
the late G Turner Thaekrah, Esq. Second Edition, p 83 
1 Dr Kay on the Moral and Phyeical Condition of the Working Classes of 
Manchester, p 31 ’ 
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“ Of all the common prejudices that exist with respect to factory 
Iaboui, theie is none more unfounded than that which ascribes to 
it excessive tedium and irksomeness above othei occupations, 
owing to its being earned on in conjunction with ‘the unceasing 
motion of the steam-engine ’ In an establishment for spinning 
or weaving cotton, all the hard, work is performed by the steam- 
engine, which leaves for the attendant no manual labour at all, . 
and literally nothing to do in general, but at intervals to perform 
some delicate operation, such as joining the threads that break, 
taking the cops off the spindles, &c And it is so far from being 
true that the work in a factory is incessant, because the motion of 
the steam-engine is incessant, that the fact is, that the labour is 
not incessant on that very account, because it is performed m 
conjunction with the steam-engine Of all manufacturing em- 
ployments, those are by far the most irksome and incessant, m 
which steam-engines are not employed , and the way to prevent an 
employment being incessant, is to introduce a steam-engine into it 
And these remarks, strange as it may appear, apply peculiarly to 
the labour of childien in cotton factories Three-fourths of the 
children so employed are engaged in pieung at the mules, which, 
when they have receded a foot and a half or two feet from the 
frame, leave nothing to be done , not even attention is required 
from spinner or piecer, but both stand idle for a time, which, if 
the spinning is fine, lasts in general three-fourths of a minute, or 
more Consequently, in these establishments, if a child remains 
during twelve hours a day, for nine hours he performs no actual 
labour * A spinner told me, that during those intervals he had 
read through several hooks The scavengers, who have been said 
to be ‘ constantly in a state of grief, always in terror, and every 
moment they have to spare stretched all their length upon the 
floor in a state of perspiration, ’f I have seen idle for four minutes 
at a time, and certainly could not find that they displayed any 
symptoms of the condition described m this extract from the 
Report of the Factory Committee "j 

* “A piecer, however, generally attends two mules, whose motion is alternate, 
and then his leisure is six hours instead of nine ” 

1 See “ Report of Factory Committee,'’ p 824 

J Report by Mr TufneJl , Supplementary Report from the Factory Com- 
missioners, part i p 201 
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“ In power-loom weaving the manual labour seems to be really 
nothing, as those who work at it frequently follow the motion of 
the lay, by leaning on it with their arms, with the view of taking 
exercise it is also the healthiest of mill occupations ”* 

Tins is tlie tiue view of the matter Instead of the 
woikmen being “ chudges,”it is the steam-engine which 
is then diudge and as to their motions “ availing the 
mathematical piecision, the incessant motion, and the 
exhaustless powei of the machine,” nothing can be more 
mistaken It is the very leveise of the fact All the 
piecision, powei, and incessant motion belong to the 
machines alone , and the woilc-people have merely to 
supply them with woik, to oil their joints, adjust their 
slight maccuiacies, and piece the tlueads bioken by 
the mechanical spmnei. 

I shall now quote the opinions of a skilful physiologist, 
the late Ml Thackrali, of Leeds, whose work on “ The 
Effects of Aits, Tiades, and Piofessions, and of Civic 
States and Habits of Living, on Health and Longevity,” 
displays acute observation and independent thought, hut 
who looked with the eye of a medical man on all employ- 
ments, and m almost all found some mischief , and who 
seems evei to have had m view, (as, perhaps, a medical 
man ought,) xathei the tiaimng up of men to that high 
vigom which would fit them foi the Grecian games, 
than then necessavy subjection to the toils of trade and 
liandiciaft in an age of seveie commercial competition. 
That gentleman was much more accustomed to the 
woollen and flax mills of Leeds than to the cotton mills 
of Manchestei , hut having attentively, though only for a 


* Report ty Mr Tufncl! Si'tp]'lcTrcn t a’-r Rrprr' from th* Fnctoiy Commie 
elopers, part i, p 20C 
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slioit tune, observed the latter, he thus records lus 
opinions — 

“ Cotton Workers, persons, I mean, who are employed in the 
several processes by which the plant is formed into yarn for weav- 
ing, are subjected to considerable heat, and to some injurious 
agencies I shall first refer to the process and operatives, as I 
found them m a large mill at Manchestei, and one, I beheve, of 
the best conducted In the first process, the machining, or clean- 
ing and opening the cotton, no increase of temperature is required, 
the labour is light, the operatives are not crowded, nor is there any 
defect in ventilation Much dust is necessarily produced in the 
process, and light flakes of cotton float in the loom, but the atmos- 
phere is scarcely fouled, for a machine revolving 1200 times m a 
minute, produces a current of air, which, enclosed by a casing of 
wood, conveys the dust through a sort of chimney, quite out of the 
building The children in this room made no complaint The 
oldest man in it had been sixteen years at the employ He was 
thm, but not sickly 

“ In the carding and preparing room, the temperature is above 
60°, a heat necessary to the working of the cotton and the machi- 
neiy The dust is not great , the labour is light, and the operatives 
aie not crowded The childien, however, are puny Head-ache 
and gastric disorders are frequent, especially among beginners 
Common catarrh and coughs of short duration are found amongst 
the operatives, but not rheumatism or any urgent disease 

“ In the spinning rooms, the temperature is 60° to 70° Par- 
ticles of cotton float like thistle down, but there is little dust The 
machines are small, and the muscular exertion is good 

" In the dressing department, where the paste is applied to pre- 
pare the material for weaving, the heat of the room is greater than 
in any other process We found it 98°, but were informed that it 
is generally rather higher The men, however, appear healthy 
some complained of ‘ aching of the hones,’ but seuous disease is 
rare, except as the result of intemperance They do not experience 
inflammation of the lungs, pleurisy, or rheumatism There are 
few examples, however, of men at the employ as old as 58 

“ Cotton weavers in large mills we remarked to look better and 
be more healthy than the other operatives. At Manchester we saw 
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300 weavers, chiefly young women, at work in one room This was, 
however, nearly three-fourths of an acre m area, well ventilated 
and lightsome Scarcely any dust is pioduced by the weaving of 
cotton 

“ In this mill 1500 persons are employed, and more than half of 
these are under the age of fifteen It is said that none are admitted 
under that of nine, but several children, from their appearance, 
we should have supposed a year or two younger There are few 
persons who have been more than thirty years m the cotton mills , 
and this circumstance is ascribed by the masters and overlookers to 
the better wages of other employments, and the consequent seces- 
sion of operatives when they attain full age and strength Most of 
the children are barefoot The work commences at half past five 
a m , and ends at seven r m , and intervals are allowed of half an 
hour for breakfast, and one hour for dinner The mechanics have 
half an hom also for afternoon meal, but this is not allowed to the 
chddien and other operatives We were informed that at many 
pulls no time is allowed for breakfast, though the work commences 
as early as half past five At other mills, moreover, it appears 
that the dust is much greater, particularly in the carding rooms, 
and less attention is paid to the health and comfoit of the 
operatives 

“ I stood m Oxford Road, Manchester, and observed the stream 
of operatives as they left the mills at twelve o’clock The children 
were almost universally ill-looking, small, sickly, barefoot, and ill- 
clad Many appeared to be no older than seven The men, 
generally from sixtlen to twenty-four, and none aged, were almost 
as pallid and thm as the children The women were the most 
respectable in appearance, but I saw no fresh or fine-looking indi- 
viduals among them And m reference to all classes, I was struck 
with the marked conti ast between this and the turn-out from a 
manufactory of cloth Here was nothing like the stout fullers, the 
hple slubbers, the dirty but merry rosy-faced pieceners Here I 
saw, or thought I saw, a degenerate race, — human beings stunted, 
enfeebled, and depraved, — men and women that were not to be 
aged,— children that were never to be healthy adults It was a 
mournful spectacle, On conversing afterwards with a mill-owner, 
he urged the bad habits of the Manchester poor, mid the wretched- 
ness of their habitations, as a greater cause of debility and ill health 
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than confinement in factories , and from him, as well as from other 
sources of information, it appears that the labouring classes in that 
place are more dissipated, worse fed, housed, and clothed, than 
those of the Yorkshue towns Still, however, I feel convinced 
that, independently of moral and domestic vices, the long confine- 
ment in mills, the want of rest, the shameful reduction of the 
intervals for meals, and especially the premature working of chil- 
dren, greatly reduce health and vigour, and account for the 
wretched appearance of the operatives ” 

“ We liadl no reason to believe that in the cotton mills urgent 
diseases are often produced, or the immediate moitality great 
Disorders of the nervous and digestive systems are Sequent, but 
not severe Bronchitis and some pulmonary maladies are occa- 
sionally foimed amongst the adult operatives, hut neither promi- 
nent m feature, as far as we have observed, nor generally pieva- 
lent Dr Kay, however, whose residence at Manchester, and 
charge at the Ardwiek dispensary, afford him more ample and 
continued oppoitunities of observing these operatives, describes a 
‘spinners’ phthisis,’ inflammation of the bronchial membrane 
terminating in consumption He found it to occur chiefly wheie 
coarse cotton was manufactured, or comparatively little attention 
paid to ventilation, and protection of the operatives from dust To 
me the puncipal physical effect of the heat and confinement 
appears to be exhaustion of the nervous system — that reduction of 
the vital power, which both renders the animal machine particu- 
larly susceptible of disorder, and prevents its lasting to its natural 
duiation ” p 144 — 148 ) 

Di. Kay, who made extensive inquiries into the con- 
dition of the woilung classes generally, and especially of 
those inhabiting the woist paits of Manchester at the 
tunc when the cholera was expected to visit that town, 
obsenes — 

“ The wages obtained by the Operatives in the various branches of 
the cotton manufacture aie, in general, such, as with tiie exercise 
of that economy without which wealth itself is wasted would be 
sufficient to piovulo them with all the decent comforts of hie — the 
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average wages of all persons employed (young and old) being from 
nine to twelve shillings per week ”* But he adds, “ The popula- 
tion is ciowded into one dense mass, m cottages separated by nar- 
row, unpaved, and almost pestilential streets, in an atmosphere 
loaded with the smoke and exhalations of a large manufacturing 
city The operatives are congregated m rooms and workshops 
during twelve hours m the day, in an enervating, heated atmo- 
sphere, which is frequently loaded with dust or filaments of cotton, 
or impure from constant respnatitm, or from other causes They 
are engaged m an employment which absorbs their attention, and 
unremittingly employs their physical energies They are diudges 
who watch the movements, and assist the operations of a mighty 
material foice, which toils with an energy ever unconscious of 
fatigue The perseveung labour of the operative must rival the 
mathematical precision, the incessant motion, and the exhaustless 
power of the machine Hence, besides the negative results — the 
abstraction of moral and intellectual stimuli — the absence of variety 
— banishment from the grateful air and the cheering influences of 
light, the physical energies are impaired by toil and impeifect 
nutrition The artisan too seldom possesses sufficient moral dignity, 
or intellectual or organic strength, to resist the seductions of appe- 
tite His wife and children, subjected to the same process, have 
little power to cheer his remaining moments of leisure Domestic 
economy is neglected, domestic comforts are too fiequently un- 
known ” “ His house is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill venti- 
lated, perhaps damp , his food, from want of forethought and 
domestic economy, is meagre and ranutritious , he generally 
becomes debilitated and hypochondriacal, and, unless suppoited 
by principle, falls the victim of dissipation ” Yet Dr Kay imme- 
diately adds — “ In all these respects it is grateful to add, that 
those among the operatives of the mills, who are employed in the 
process of spinning, and especially of fine spinning, (who receive a 
high rate of wages, and who are elevated on account of their skill,) 
are more attentive to their domestic arrangements, have better fur- 
nished houses, are consequently more regular in their habits, and 


♦ Dr, Ray on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes of 
Manchester, p 43 
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more obseivant of then duties, than those engaged in other branches 
of the manufacture ”* 

This authoi seems to he of opinion, that the late of 
moitality is not high in Manchestei, but he consideis the 
woiking classes geneially to be suffering undei a state 
of physical depression Yet he admits that gieat im- 
piovements aie taking place — ■** Some yeais ago,” he 
says, “ the internal aiiangements of mills, (now so much 
improved,) as legal ded tempeiatuie, ventilation, clean- 
liness, and the propei separation of the sexes, &e , weie 
such as to be extiemely objectionable ”f 

Mi Thackiah allows the laboui of the mills to be 
light, and not unhealtliful, except fiom being too long 
continued, and Di Kay states that it is well i enume- 
rated, the picture given by the foimei of the appeal ance 
of the opeiatives, and that given by the lattei of then 
toil, seem to me highly colouied, as indeed has been 
abundantly pioved of one part of Di. Kay’s description. 
I pioceed to adduce opinions and conclusions of a very 
diffeient nature, given by medical men, by the Factoiy 
Commissioneis and Inspectors, and by the opeiatives 
themselves 

Dr Mitchell, the actual y, of London, to whom the 
leturas obtained by the Factoiy Commissioneis were sub- 
mitted, diew up tables of sickness fiom them, and com- 
pared them with the results of similar inqumes made 
amongst the woikmen m the employment of the East 
India Company- — a very favourable specimen of work- 
men, — amongst the woikmen at the government dock 

* Dr Kay on the Condition of the Working Classes of Manchester, pp 24-2(1 
t Ibid p 80 

3 K 
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yaids, and the clnldien at Clnist’s Hospital. After 
stating the lesults m a tabular form, he expresses the 
following opinion on the whole — 

“ Taking all m all, horn tlie documents bi ought 
before me, I have seen no grounds for warranting me m 
believing that factory labour in any material degree dif- 
fers m its effects on health from other labour , and at 
all events, the lesults ascertained fiom tins long and 
laborious investigation appeal to me to affoid onanswei- 
able evidence that the laudatoiy and condemnatory 
exaggerations of both paities are alike unfounded m 
truth ”* 

I extract from Dr Mitchell’s report the tables shew- 
ing the sickness in the cotton factories of Lancashire and 
Glasgow, and, for the purpose of comparison, those 
shewing the sickness in the woollen factories of the 
north of England, and among the workmen m the 
employ of the East India Company . — 


* Supplem Report of Factory Commissioners, pai H p. 01 
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Sickness in the Cotton Factories, Lancashire 



' MALES 

| FEMALES 

AGE 

Average 
Duration of 
SiokneBa per 
Annum for 
every Person 
employed 

Average 
Duration of 
Sickness per 
Annum for 
evoiy Person 
sick 

Average 
Duration of 
Sickness per 
Annum for 
every Pcrsou 
employed 

Average 
Duration of 
Sickness per 
Annum for 
overy Person 
sick 

Under 11 

Days and 
Decimal Parts 

2 4 G 

Days and 
Decimal Parts 

13 04 

Days and 
Decimal Parts 

8 03 

Days and 
Decimal Parts 

From 11 to 10 

3 81 

14 68 

4 25 

1198 

10 to 21 

4 42 

16 43 

5 66 

12 63 

21 to 28 

4 91 

18 27 

6 86 

10 42 

20 to 31 

6 88 

22 14 

8 02 

18 51 

31 to 38 

3 86 

1219 

9 29 

2177 

86 to 41 

4 13 

13 76 

6 16 

19 19 

41 to 46 

5 09 

14 25 

14 67 

14 41 

46 to 51 

7 18 

3031 

20 34 

26 43 

51 to 56 

3 47 

IS 10 

16 76 

21 00 

60 to 61 

12 08 

115 

15 76 

21 00 

Sickness in Cotton Factories, Glasgow, &c 

Under 11 

101 

SOI 

2 63 

14 00 

From 11 to 16 

4 80 

12,35 

8 18 

13 81 

16 to 21 

5 62 

17 14 

6 38 

15,54 

21 to 26 

9.11 

20 12 

816 

18 96 

26 to 31 

7 05 

16 05 i 

7 88 

10 81 

81 to 36 

7 05 


a 05 

13 05 

36 to 41 

8 60 

22 18 

4 16 

16 00 

41 to 46 

5 12 

10 41 

11 94 

20 36 

48 to 61 

484 

20 67 

1172 

40 00 



1641 

I8 60 

25415 


3 27 

8 84 

15 0 

30 2 


Sickness in the Wool Factories, North of England. 


Under 11 


1175 

890 

35 32 

From 11 to 10 

3 59 

11 04 

0 40 

14 84 

10 to 21 

6 31 

17 14 


19 96 

21 to 26 

7 42 

19 07 


29 34 

26 to 31 

10,58 

25 25 

18 54 

80 63 

31 to 88 

701 

21 85 

22 62 

50 85 

36 to 41 

5 43 

16 87 

15 21 

24 75 

41 to 46 


23 88 

8 42 

20 90 

40 to 51 

■ H 

35 40 

1910 

40 83 

61 to 56 


2170 

12 

22 00 

— 50 to 61 

510 

41 8 


126 00 
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Sickness of the Labourers in the Service or the 
East India Company 


Age 

Average duration 
of sieknesB per 
annum for every 
man employed 

Average duration 
of sickness foi 
every man sick 

10 to 21 

Days and decimal 
parts 

4 02 

Days and dccunaS 
parts 

IS 90 

21 — 20 

5 40 

17 22 

20 — 81 

4 49 

20 18 

81—80 

4 55 

21 44 

80 — 41 

5 57 

23 84 

41 —40 

518 

22 83 

40 — fil 

543 

23 50 

81 — SO 

0 80 

28 61 

66 — 61 

7 21 

28 28 

01 — 00 

10-24 

31 25 

68 — 71 

0 08 

26 89 

71— re 

10 00 

20 67 

78 — 81 

12 67 

3888 


Di Bisaett Hawkins, one of the medical gentlemen on 
the Factoiy Commission, cuculated a senes of questions 
among the most experienced medical men in Mau- 
chestei, Pieston, Dei by, and Knutsford ,* and the 
answeis to these questions are given m his lepoit [• To 
the question — 

* The medical men who replied to the queries were — (in Manrihcstei ) 
S A Bardsley, M D , James L Bardsley, M D Physician to the Infirmary, &c , 
John Alexander, M D of the Dispensary for Children, John Mitchell, M D , 
Mr Thomas Fawdmgton, Mr W R Whatton, Mr Robert Mann, C Phillips, M D., 
Charles Henry, M D , Geqrge Shaw, ftl D. Physician to the Salford Dispensary, 
Edward Carbutt, M D Physician to the infirmary, J D Hulme, M D , Edward 
Lyon, M D Mr. Roberton, Thomas Jarrold, M D and Mr J Bontflower, Jun 
(In Preston , ) Mr James Hairison, Mr, Brown, and Mr Moore, (in DerTiy } R F. 
Forester, ,M, D„ Mr Dougins Fox, Dr. Balter, Mr Hill, Mr Evans, Mr. Charles 
Borough, and Dr Bent, (In Knutsford) Mr Peter Holland. 

* S ijipfementary Report, part i. p. 239 — 254 
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“ Have you observed that the pe> sons employed m 
Jactoncs usually attain old age The majority of the 
medical men leply m the affirmative some state that 
the factoiy opeiatives aie not shoitei lived than otheis, 
but tliat they aie not fit foi that laboui as they glow 
old, and turn to other employments, such as keeping e 
shop some state that old men are seldom found in 
lactones but Dr Caibutt satisfactory accounts for 
this, by lemailang that the aveiage age of the cotton 
factories themselves does not exceed twenty years, and 
therefoie it is veiy unlikely that any consideiable piopoi- 
tion of the opeiatives who woik in them should be old. 

“Is the mortality amongst factoi'y children gieatei 
than m other classes p ” To this question, nineteen ot 
the medical witnesses leply m the negative , two speak 
with hesitation, but fear the moitahty is gieatei , one 
only answeis distinctly m the affiimative five can give 
no opinion. Several of the witnesses consider the 
moitahty among the factory to be less than among othei 
children. Di. Shaw says — “I think I might go 
fuither, and say that the moitahty amongst factory 
cluldien is less than amongst other woikmg classes. 
Factory laboui is bettei remuneiated than any other 
kind of laboui, consequently the childien generally aie 
better fed and lodged, they aie less exposed to the 
vicissitudes cf climate, gi eater attention is paid to 
their comfort, at least m the silk and cotton factories of 
Manchestei, many of which I have frequently mspected ” 
Mr Holland, who has foi foity yeais piofessionally 
attended the apprenticed childien at Messrs. Gieg’s 
factoiy at Styall, m Cheslme, says, that m the last 
twenty-two yeais, with an aveiage of 90 children, theie 
have been only 17 deaths, of which three died from 
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accidental causes wholly unconnected with their woik , 
thus ledncmg the deaths to 14, 01 about one m 140, 
which could by any possibility be attributed to causes 
connected with factoiy laboui Nothing can be more 
satisfactoiy than the leplies to the above question 

“ Are the mves of factory artisans equally prolific as 
those oj othei classes p ” Sixteen witnesses answei 
affiimatively , only two incline to a chffeient opinion. 

“ What propoition do miscarriages, still births, and 
fatal cases of pregnancy among the classes engaged tn 
factory labour bear to those occurring m other situa- 
tions p ” Only six witnesses offer an opinion on this 
point, of whom five (including a surgeon of the Man- 
' chestei Lying-in Charity,) state that the labours of 
factory women are equally safe with those of other 
women 

u Are there are any diseases or accidents to which 
factoiy children are particularly subject p ” Eight 
witnesses reply in the negative, as to diseases most of 
them state that the clnldien aie liable to accidents fiom 
machinery, though not seveie, and much less fiequent 
now than formeily, owing to the geneial casing of the 
machmeiy Seveial aie of opinion, that the children 
are subject to swelled ankles, from long standing, and 
in some instances to distoition of the knee-jomt, and 
that a scrofulous or consumptive tendency is increased 
by this occupation 

“Have you remarked that the factoiy classes are 
moi'e or less addicted to the use of spirits than other 
persons of similar means p,t Nineteen witnesses reply 
that the factory classes are not more addicted to the 
use of spirits than others j two, the contrary. Some 
add the remark, that intemperance is the gieat bane of 
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the walking classes, but that factoiy labouiers, kom the 
legulauty with winch they must be at their woik, aae 
less fiequently m the public-houses and diam-shops 
than other classes 

“ Are the children of factory opei atives mfenor %n , 
stature to those of your othei classes , and to those of the 
inhabitants of the mral distncts in your neighbour- 
hood P” The general tenor of the leplies to this ques- 
tion is, that the children aie less lobust, and of some- 
what lower statrne, than children brought up in ruial 
distncts, but not mfenoi to those living in towns and 
differently employed 

“ Has the factoiy life any tendency to check the 
complete giowthtn those qf either sex who have reached 
the age of pubeity Ten leply that it has , six, that 
it has not. Mi Biown says, “As examiner to the 
l'eci uitmg service m this town, I have had abundant 
opportunities foi obseivation , numbers of factory ope- 
ratives, fiom the age of 18 to 24, have presented them- 
selves foi examination, but I cannot undertake to 
say that T have been able to discover any perceptible 
difference of statuie legitimately attributable to the 
previous employment in which the recruit had been 
engaged,” 

“ Have you met with many instances m which adults 
employed m factories have been compelled to quit then 
employment through diseases appai ently induced by then 
occupation Thirteen leply substantially m the 
negative , nine in the affirmative. 

** Are the factory operatives more or less attentive to 
cleanliness and ventilation in, theii dwellings than othei 
persons of similar means Eighteen of the medical 
men answer that they are equally or more attentive to 
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cleanliness than othei opeiatives, foui, that they aie 
less so Di Cliailes Henry, of Manchester lemaiks — 
“ Theie is decidedly more comfort and cleanliness among 
those who woik in factories, than among that class who 
work m then own dwellings I legal d the factoiy ope- 
ratives, as a body, as decidedly supenoi m then com- 
mand of the comfoits of life, and even of luxunes, to any 
part of om population ” Di Jarrold, on the other 
hand, says — “ Women bred in factories can have no 
domestic habits, and are consequently inattentive to 
cleanliness They make wi etched wives The door is 
commonly open m all classes, hut seldom the windofr.” 

The sum of all this medical evidence is decidedly 
favourable, and it completely negatives the absmd impu- 
tations which have been cast on factory laboui It may 
be added, that Mi Tufiiell, m his repoit, gives strong 
reasons foi thinking that factory labour is not unhealthy, 
that veiy few instances of deformity are now found m 
mills, and that the cases which do occur are attubutable 
to the fault of the children 01 young persons, m stopping 
the tluostle with then knee, instead of stopping it with 
then hands Formeily, distortion of the limbs was moie 
frequent, owing to the lowness of the old water-frames, 
which obliged the clnldien to stoop * 

The testimony of the opeiatives themselves m regaid 
to then health is not ummpoitant The following tables 
were presented to the Factoiy Commission, as containing 
the results of an inqmry made by a committee of the 
master spinners, into the state of the woik-people in the 
prmcipal mills in Manchester wheie fine yam is spun, 
A senes of questions was sent to each mill, and the 
operative spinners furnished the answeis* which, weie 

* Supplementary Beport, part i p 200 
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then collated, and the lesults drawn out by a gentleman 
not engaged in the manufactuie, John Shuttleworth, 
Esq Distributor of Stamps, who swoie to the accuracy of 
his deductions The information it contains is impoitant 
and intei esting • — 


Manchester Fine Mills, working Sixty-nine Hours per 
Week (19 Mills ) 

General Statement of the Age, Time of Employment, and Health of 
Spinners, and their Opinions respecting the Effect of Factory Labour on 
Health, with Averages and Proportions deduoed therefrom 
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Average ages of spinners 32 J years 
Average number of years 
they have worked in 
mills 225 do 

Proportion of spinners 
absent sick in 1 832 J , SOfc per oent 
Average duration of eaoh 
case of sickness 24£ days 
Proportion of sioknass to 
total number of spin- 
ners 7i days 

Proportion of spinners 
who report they have 
good health . 74 per cent 

Do do pretty good 20J do 
Do do Indifferent 5$ do 
Number of piecers to 
each spinner 3 85 

Proportion of piecerswho 
are relatives of spin 
nets for whom they 
work 15 percent 


OpimonB of Spinnera as to the Health 
of their Piecers 

Proportion who think 
health is injured by 
the present duration of 
factory labour 21 J per cent 

Proportion who think 
health is not injured 66£ do 
Proportion who have no 
opinion 12 do 
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Genliul Statement of the Ages and Maruage of Spinners’ Wives, their 
Health, the number of Children bom, the numbers alive and dead of 
different Classes of Children, and the number Distorted and Mutilated, 
with Averages and Proportions deduced therefrom 
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Proportion of spinners 

married 84 per cent 

Do unmarried 16 

Average years of wives 
when married 21} 

Proportion of wives alive 06} 

Do dead 8} 

Average years manned 11} 
Proportion of wives whose 
husbands report them 
to have good health 62 
Do pretty good 22} 

Do indifferent IS} 

Proportion of childron to 

each married spinner 4} children 


Proportion of spinners’ 

children alive 61 percent 
Do dead 39 

Proportion of spinners’ 
children who never 
worked in mills, alive 50 
Do do dead SO 

Propoition of do who 
have worked in mills, 

alive 97} 

Do dead 2| 

Do mother employments, 
alive 94 

Do do dead 6 
Proportion of spinners' 
children who are dis- 
torted 1 m 214 

Do that have worked in 
mills, who have been 
mutilated by machinery 1 m 92 


From these tables it appears, that 837 spmneis had 
worked in mills not less than 22 f years each on the 
average, that 74 per cent, of them stated themselves to 
have good health, 20 j- pei cent, pretty good health, and 
only 5i per cent indifferent health , that of their wives 
96i per cent, were living, and only 3f per cent, dead ; 
that the average number of years they had been married 
was Hi, and tlieir average number of children in that 
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tune 4i The numbei of clnldien distorted was only- 
one in 214 

The Factoiy Commissioners caused 1933 of the clnl- 
dien, whom they saw m the Sunday schools of Man- 
cliestei and Stockpoit, to be weighed and measuied an 
equal numbei weie taken who weie employed m fac- 
tones, and who weie not so employed, of diffeient 
ages, fiom nine to seventeen, and the lesults lveie as 
follows 

lbs Inches 

Boys employed in factories weighed 75 175, measuied 55 282 
Boys not employed m factories weighed 78 680, measuied 55 563 
Girls employed in factories weighed 74 739 , measured 54 951 
Girls not employed m factories weighed 75 049, measured 54 979 

Tins lesult shews a veiy slight diffeience to the disad- 
vantage of the clnldien employed Ul factories 

I may finally mention, that fee foui Factory Inspectors, 
whose lepoits to fee Home Secretary have been punted 
by oi dei of the House of Commons,* bear strong testi- 
mony to the liealthfulness of factory laboui, oi at least 
negative fee supposition feat it is more unhealthful than 
other occupations Mr Leonaid Horner, the Inspectoi 
foi Scotland, the foui noithern counties of England, and 
the north of Ii eland, says, 

" It is giatifymg to be able to state, that I have not 
had a single complaint laid befoie me , eithei on the part 
of fee masters against then servauts, or on the part of 
fee seivants against then masters , not have I seen or 
heard of any instance of ill-ti eatment of clnldien, or of 
injury to their health by their employment " (p 10 ) 

Mi, Rick aids, who is the Inspectoi of the great manu- 
facturing district of Lancaskue, Yoikslure, Cheshne,part 

* Reports of Inspectors of Factories, Pari Papers, No. 59fi, sess 1834, 
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of Derbyslme, and North Wales, encloses a most satis- 
factoiy lettei fiom Mi Hamson, suigeon, of Pieston, 
■who states that 1,656 children in the factories undei Ins 
medical superintendence had good health, and that he 
had not met with a single instance of deformity lefeinble 
to factory lahoui Mi . Rickards adds — 

“ The general tenoi of all the medical lepoits in my 
possession confirms Mi Hamson’s view of the effects 
of factory lahoui on the health of the youngei blanches 
of woikmg hands. It is decidedly not injurious to 
health or longevity , compared with other employ- 
ments' ’ (p 43 ) 

Mr Saundeis, the inspectoi of the eastern, southern, 
and part of the central and western counties of Eng- 
land, says — 

** With some few exceptions, I have much satisfaction 
in stating, that I found the mills and factones lemaik- 
ably clean, and apparently well legulated, and nothing 
came under my notice that would lead me to suppose 
that the opeiatives, whethei adults, young peisons, or 
childien, weie unhealthy, oi so seveiely oppiessed by 
laboui, as has been stiongly lepiesented ” (p 62 ) 

This opmion is suppoited by that of Mi Poyser, sui- 
geon, of Wirbswoith, who has the medical superm- 
tendence of the cotton mills of Messis. Aikwright, of 
Ciomfoid, and who says of the mill operatives, that 
“ their geneial health is usually good,” and that “ the 
ratio of mortality is less m this class of people than 
in that of the poor who have no fixed employment, 
or whose occupation exposes them to the inclemency of 
the weather ” (p. 68,} 

I have enteied at so great length into this subject, 
becaitse of the extieme misrepresentations which have 
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been published upon it, and of the extensive effect which 
they pioduced, — an effect, which, if not counteiacted by 
the establishment of the tiutli, would have caused multi- 
tudes to look with dissatisfaction, and even honor, on 
this gieat manufacture, and on the noble inventions 
which have laised it into a chief suppoit of the national 
prospenty 

Abuses have undoubtedly existed m cotton mills, 
especially in employing childien at too eaily an age, and 
foi too long horns. The legislature has piopeily mtei- 
feied to remedy this evil In 1802, at the instance of 
the late Sn Robeit Peel, a law was passed, piohibiting 
the employment of apprentices foi more than twelve 
horns a day In 1819, the same gentleman obtained an 
Act extending this prohibition to the labour of all childien 
under sixteen yeais of age, and making it illegal to 
employ any childien undei nine years of age in cotton 
factoues. This law was imperatively called foi, to put 
an end to the cruel practice which then existed m many 
mills, and to which the owners had a stiong temptation, 
of causing the childien to work fourteen oi sixteen horns 
a day. Young childien are proper objects of legislative 
piotection, not being themselves liee agents, but under 
the joint contiol of then paients and then masters, the 
former of whom, though then natuial guardians, often 
allowed them to he over-worked for the sake of the higbei 
wages they earned, In 1831, Sir John Hobhouse brought 
m a bill m the House of Commons, to slioiten the teim 
of labom foi young persons undei eighteen years of age 
in all factoues to Hi horns a day, but m tins object he 
was defeated, his bill passed, but it left the tern of 
labour twelve houis, and was Confined m its opeiation 
to the cotton mills. In 1832, Mi Sadlei attempted to 
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i educe the horn a to ten pei day, and Loid Ashley 
lenewed the attempt in 1833, but without success 
Loid Althorp, the Chancellor of the Exchequei, justly 
considering the subject of gieat importance, and also of 
much difficulty, suppoited a motion by Mi John "Wilson 
Patten, appointing the Commission which has been seveial 
times lefened to, foi the puipose of collecting informa- 
tion in the manufactiinng distucts themselves lelative 
to the condition of the factoiy chilchen 

On the recommendation of the Commissioners a bill 
was diawn up, winch ultimately passed into a law, 
(3 and 4 Will IV e. 103,) and of which the following 
is the substance — 

1 That after the 1st of January, 18*4, no person under 18 years of age 
shall he allowed to work in the night, that is, between half-past eight, p m 
and half-past five, a m , m any cotton or other factory, in which steam or 
water, or any other mechanical power, is or shall be nsed to propel the machi- 
nery, excepting In lace factories 

2 That no person under 18 shall be employed more than 12 hours m one 
day, nor more than 89 m one week 

3 That there shall be allowed, in the course of every day, not less than 
1J hour for meals to every person restricted to the performance of twelve 
horns’ work 

4 That after the 1st of January, 1834, no child, except in silk mills, shall 
be employed, who shall not be mae years old 

5 That after the 1st of March, 1834, no child, except in silk mills, shall 
he employed in any factory moie than 48 hours in any one week, nor more 
than nine hours in any day, who shall not be 11 yeais old , nor after the l6t of 
March, 1835, who shall not be 12 yeais old , nor after the 1st of Maroh, 1838, 
who shall not be 13 years old and that these hours of work shall not be ex- 
ceeded even if the child lias worked during the day m more factories than one 

6 That children and young persons whose hours of work are regulated 
shall be entitled to two holidays and eight half holidays in every year 

7 That children whose hoars of work are restricted to nine houis a day, 
are not to be employed without obtaining a certificate from a physician or 
surgeon, certifying that they are of the ordinary strength and appearance of 
children of the age before mentioned, which certificate is to be countersigned 
by some inspector or justice 

, 8 That it shall be lawful for his Majesty to appoint during pleasure, 
four persona to he inspectors of factories, with extensive powers as magistrates, 
to examine! the children employee^ in the factories, and to impure respecting 
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their condition, employment, and education , and that one of the secretaries of 
state shall have power, on the application of an inspector, to appoint super 
intendenta to superintend the execution of the Act 

9 That those inspectors are to make all rules necessary for the execution 
of the Act, and to enforce the attendance at school, for at least two hours 
dally, out of six days in the week, of children employed m factories, from 
whose weekly wages a deduction not exceeding Id in every shilling for school- 
ing, shall be made 

10 That no child shall be employed who shall not, on Monday of every 
week, give the factory master a certificate of his or her attendance at 
school for the pievious week 

11 That the interior walls of every mill shall be whitewashed every year 

12 That a copy or abstract of the Act shall be hung up in a conspicuous 
part of every mill 

13 That the inspectors shall regularly, once a yeai, report their proceed 
mgs to one of the secretaries of state 

The Act also contains regulations extending the hours of work where 
time Bhall be lost by the want of, or an excess of, water m mills situated upon 
a stream of water, respecting the steps to be taken in order to obtain re 
gular certificates of age for the children requiring them, respecting the 
erection of schools wheie necessary , and respecting the proceedings to be 
had before inspectors and magistrates, for enforcing the Act, and the light to 
appeal from their decisinns 

Some of the piovisious of this Act have pioved to be 
quite impracticable All the Inspectois declare, that 
the clauses lequinng the education of the younger chil- 
dren, and foi bidding those childien to be worked moie 
than 48 hours m the week, that is, eight hours m the 
day, have only had the efFect of compelling the masters 
to discharge the children between nine and eleven yeais 
of age If the Act should continue in force, all cluldien 
under twelve yeais of age would be discharged m 
Maich, 1835, and tins would make it impossible m 
many cases to cany on the mills, as Qhildien above that 
age could not be had in sufficient numbers. The In- 
spectois, therefoie, state, that the Act must be amended 
in these lespects, and there can be no doubt that this 
amendment will take place next session. It is found 
impossible to compel the education of the children, and 
the attempt to do it has only pioduced hardship to them 
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and then parents, from the number who have lost then 
employment The commissioners had hoped that the 
manufactuiers might obtain lelays of childien, each set 
woiking not more than eight hours a day, whilst those 
above 13 yeais of age woiked twelve houis But 
neither can the children be obtained, nor will the masteis 
submit to the inconvenience caused by the change of 
hands Mr Rickards, Mr Saunders, and Mi Howell, 
the Inspectois, aie of opinion that childien of ten 
years of age may be properly allowed to woik twelve 
hours a day , but Mi Homer would fix eleven as 
the age undei which children should not be allowed to 
work those hours 

Feeling most sensibly the impoitance of education to 
the woiking classes, and the undesirableness of working 
childien at a tendei age, I am yet convinced that veiy 
many of the pool have not the means either of educating 
their children, 01 of suppoitmg them in idleness , and 
that, theiefore, to foibid the admission of such children 
into mills is, in fact, to consign them to the sheets, and 
to deprive them of that food which then woik might 
piocuie By fixing the limitation too low, gieat hard- 
ship is inflicted on the woilong classes it is an ill- 
judgrag humanity, which defeats its own end Moie- 
ovei, all lestuctions on industry should be imposed with 
a delicate and cautious hand. England has manufac- 
turing rivals,* and if parliament weie, from a false 

* To slow the dunger of too great an interference with industry, it may be 
stated that the French cotton mills work fourteen and a half or fifteen hours a 
day, according to M Mimerel, the cotton spinner, who was delegated by ths 
chambers of commerce of Lille, Roubaix, and Turcoing, to give evidence befoie 
tlie Commission of Inquiry instituted by the French government, (in November, 
18?4,) Children of eight, and even of six years old, work these hours Mr 
Barniatyne informs us, that in Switzerland the working hou s at the co*ton mills 
ere fourteen hours a day, and in the Rhenish provinces of Prussia tlic> art pf ten 
or tlrieett. 
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humathty, to limit tlie perseveung industry of oui 
workmen, one of oui principal advantages ovei other 
nations would he sacrificed, and the labourers themselves 
would be the greatest sufferers. It may be justifiable to 
forbid children below ten years of age woiking 12 kouis 
a day but when the extreme lightness of the work, the 
necessities of the woiking classes, and the piospenty of 
the tiade by which they live, are considered, it appeals to 
me undesirable and dangerous to fix any higher limit 
It has been alleged that gieat immoiality pievails 
among factory operatives, owmg to young persons of 
both sexes being thrown so much togethei The 
morality or immorality of the opeiatives must be af- 
fected by the character of the masters and overlookers, 
and by their negligence oi care m watching the conduct 
of those under them It is to be feared that licentious- 
ness prevails m some mills, yet this is certainly very far 
fiom geneial. Mi Tufnell made paiticulai inqunies 
on this pomt, and he dedai es that “ the whole current of 
testimony goes to prove that the charges made against 
cotton factories, on the giound of immorality, aie calum- 
nies ”* He examined several clergymen and mi- 
nisters of leligion, who concurred in repiesentmg the 
morals of factory opeiatives to he quite as good as those 
of other work-people Great numbeis of the factoxy 
workers attend Sunday-schools, eithei as teachers or 
learners.f Seveial of the female teachers m the Stock- 
port Sunday-school, who work in factories, and whoso 
own characters aie above all suspicion, stated that the 
factory females m general were quite as moial as those 

* Supplementary Report of Factory Commissioners, part 1 p 201 

t Mr Holland Hoole, in a “Letter to Loid Althorp, in Defence of Cotton 
factories," states, (hat in his mill there are 769 persons of all ages, of whom 
“ 298 attend Sunday-schools, without any influence or inducement on the part of 
their employers, and 11 of them are tcaiben in these schools ” — p 8 

3 p 
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m otliei occupations Fiom a letum given Mi 
Tufnell, it would appeal that four times as many 
illegitimate childien are bom among the females who 
do not attend factoiies m Stockport, as among those 
who do, in propoition to then numbeis It may be 
feaied that this piopoition would not generally hold 
Theie cannot be a doubt that the mastei is to blame, 
wheie any gieat immoiahty pie vails m a null 

It weie earnestly to be wished that mastei manufac- 
tuieis weie geneially alive to the gieat influence which 
they possess, and to the le&ponsibihty which conse- 
quently lests upon them. On then legulations, much 
of the health, the moials, and the comfoit of then woik- 
people depends If a medical man weie engaged to pay 
a weekly visit to eveiy mill, which would be a tiivial 
expense, it would be impossible foi any child to giow 
deformed, 01 foi a peison of any age to woik lumself 
into disease, because the evil would he checked in its 
oiigm If immoiality weie punished by dismission, as 
it might ho with gieat piopnety, a most powerful check 
to vice would be established If the childien weie 
encouiaged to attend Sunday schools, they would gene- 
rally attend them 

The factoiy system is not to be judged as though it 
weie insusceptible of improvement Much has been 
done to improve it of late yeais Moie may still he 
done. Theie are not a few mills m Lancashire, Yoik- 
shiie, Cheshue, Derbyshne, and Scotland, wheie ven- 
tilation cleanliness, and even neatness, aie enfoiced, 
gieatly to the advantage both of the master and of 
the woikmen, where strict regulations exist against 
nnraoiality o( conduct or language, where schools aie 
taught, m which every chid employed in, the manu- 
factory leccnes instruction, and where the gills 
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learn sewing and knitting, wheie tlieie are libiaiies 
foi tlie use of tlie woik-people, and lewaids foi the 
childien who attend Sunday schools , wheie tlieie aie 
benefit societies, which affoid lelief to the subscnbeis in 
sickness 01 m misfoi tune , and wheie medical men aie 
emploj r ed to inspect the woikpeople weekly. No man 
can leflect on the mattei without peicemng, tliat a 
humane, lehgious, and intelligent manufactiuei has the 
powei of bunging to beai on Ins woikpeople a variety ol 
strong inducements to vntue and mdustiy , — that by an 
apparatus of means like those above mentioned, by the 
appomtmeut of steady oveilookeis, and by Ins own 
vigilant supenntendence, much, veiy much, might be 
done to make a factoiy lathei a school of vntue than ol 
vice If it be contended, that a meie soidul cupidity 
actuates the manufactuieis, and that they will nevei be 
induced to take these measuies for the improvement of 
then operatives, I leply, that the nnll-owneis aie 
neither moie under the influence of avaixce, nor less 
under tlie influence of bettei motives, than any othex 
class of men On the conti aiy, many of them aie men 
of enlarged mmds and humane feelings ; most of them 
have tlie means of instituting these improvements, which 
would lequiie hut a trifling expondituie , and nearly all, 
fiom their very habits of business, aie accustomed to 
those extended views and calculations, which enable 
them to look foi ward with confidence to a distant advan- 
tage from an immediate outlay Some fiom benevo- 
lence, some fiom emulation, some fiom shame, and 
more, peihaps, than all fiom a conviction that it would 
actually tend to piofit, may follow the examples already 
set, and in ten 01 twenty yeais hence, the factories 
of England maybe as much improved m the moial 
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chavactei of their operatives, as they have been m times 
past in the beauty and efficiency of their machinery. 
That it is the imperative duty of masteis to use all the 
means they possess of benefiting and improving’ those 
who aie under their conti ol, no man of conect 
principles can doubt , and I believe the conviction is 
strengthening and spieachng, that it is eminently the 
interest of a manufacturei to have a moial, sober, well- 
informed, healthy, and comfortable body of woikmen 
It would be impossible to entei into a particular 
investigation of the numerous lands of labour leqcusite 
to the completion of the manufacture, as to then' rate 
of remuneration, then healthfiilness, and the physical 
and moial condition of Jhe woikmen. It has already 
been lemarked, that the calico printers, bleachers, dyeis, 
engiaveis, calendered, and various classes of mecha- 
nics, earn excellent wages, and, of course, have a gieat 
command of the necessaries and comforts of life As a 
general remark, it may be said that their wages aie 
proportioned to the skill, caie, and exeition required 
fiom them Then state of health and morals does not 
differ fiom those of othei classes of aitisans and la- 
bourers whose employments lesemble thens 

The hand-loam weavers, howevei, foim so numerous 
a class, and aie in a condition so different fiom all other 
labouieis employed on cotton, that they call foi a distinct 
notice. This is the only class whose implements of 
labour have undergone scarcely any improvement for the 
last seventy years, and it is the only class that lias sunk 
into distress and degradation A new mode of weav- 
ing has indeed been invented, but this class adheres to 
the old It has been seen that the power-loom weavers 
aie m cuciunstauces of great comfort, hut the 'hand- 
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loom weaveis earn miserably low wages, and are in a 
slate perhaps below that of any other class of labomeis 
m the country Theie is, however, a distinction to be 
made among the hand-loom weavers, accoidmg to the 
kind of goods on which they aie employed. Those 
employed in weaving fancy ai tides, which lequue skill 
and caie, and m weaving quiltings, which lequire 
stiength as well as caie, obtain much bettei wages than 
the weaveis of plain goods, which lequue very little 
stiength 01 skill. It is only the lattei whose state is so 
utterly deploiable, 

“The hand-loom weaveis," says Di. Kay, speak- 
ing of those living in Manchester, “laboui fouiteen 
hours and upwards doily, and earn only fiom five to 
seven 01 eight shilbngs pei week They consist chiefly 
of Irish, and aie affected by all die causes of moral and 
physical depiession which we ha\e enumeiated 111 - 
fed, ill-clothed, half-shelteied, and ignoiant — weaving 
m close, damp cellais, or crowded, ill-ventilated work- 
shops — it only lemains that they should become, as is 
too frequently die case, demoralized and leckless, to 
rendei peifect the portmture of savage life.” The 
statement that the weaveis woilt fourteen or sixteen 
hours per day has been so often made, that it is 
now generally believed The fact, however, is, that 
they work these long hours only two or three days 
m the week, and they geneially, notwithstanding then 
poverty, spend one or two days m idleness, then 
week’s labour seldom exceeds fifty -six oi fifty - 
eight hours,* whilst that of the spmiieis is sixty- 
imie hours This inegulanty on the part of the weaveis 

* The weavers themselves admit that ten hours and a half a day is considered 
by them " hard work ” Richard Needham and William Pilling-, weavers, of Bob- 
ton, stated this to the Committee on Manufactures, &c (Report, p 700 ) The 
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is to be ascnbed m some degiee to the weansome 
monotony of then labour, fiom which they seek lefuge 
in company and amusement, and also to then degiaded 
condition, which makes them leckless and lmpio- 
vident 

The weekly wages of seveial classes of hand-loom 
cotton weaveis, m each yeai fiom 1810 to 1825, has been 
given m a table at p 438 , and then wages m 1832 
aie given m a table at p 439 The formei states the 
wages of the weaveis of calicoes at the astonishingly low 
late of 4s 3d in the yeai 1825 , but these goods were 
chiefly woven by women and clnldien The latter 
table does not mention the puces paid for calicoes , but 
it shews that m 1832, the aveiage wages foi weaving 
common checks, common nankeens, and cambrics, all of 
winch are woven principally by women and children, 
neie from 6s to 6s 6d., 7s., and 8s , the wages for 
fancy checks, woven by men, neie 7s to 7s Od , and 
foi fancy nankeens and quiltings, fiom 9s to 12s , 13s, 
and even 15s Mi Geoige Smith, of the film of James 
Massey and Son, of Manchester gave evidence befoie 
the Committee of the House of Commons on Manufac- 
tuies, Commeice, &c , m July, 1833, that the weaveis 
of calicoes in the neighbourhood of Branley and Colne 
earned little moie than 4s per week net wages these, 
howevei, weie almost all children • of the whole numbei 
of hand-loom cotton weaveis m the kingdom, which he 
estimated at 200,000, he supposed that 30,000 earned 
this low rate of wages, whilst the lemauung 170,000 
would only earn 6s. or 7s a week in the neighbour- 

same account of tlie duration of their fifty's labour was given »y Mr Joshua 
MUne, of Crompton, as on the authority of the weavers themselves (p. 659«) 
Mi. limes Onrashaw, of Bairowford, stated the nothing hours of the weaveii to 
be bixty liuurs per week (p 000 ) 
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hood (if Mancliestei he thought the aveiage would be 
7s * Mi John Makin, a manufactuiei, of Bolton, stated 
befoie the Committee of the Commons on Hand-loom 
Weaveis, in July, 1834, that a weavei of the hind of 
cambric most commonly pioduced tlieie, namely, a six- 
quaiter 60-reed cambne, 120 shoots of welt m an inch, 
could only weave one piece in a week, the gioss wages 
for which weie 5s. 6d — subject to a deduction of about 
Is 4d '| Hugh Mackenzie, a hand-loom weavei of 
Glasgow, informed the same Committee that the aveiage 
net wages of the weavers ot plain goods m that city 
and neighbouihood would scaicely amount to 5s pei 
week | Mi William Craig, a manufactuiei of hand- 
kerchiefs and ginghams at Glasgow, stated the net 
wages of weaveis m that depaitment to be 4s 6d to 5s 
a week and Mr. Thomas Davidson, a manufacturei of 
fancy lappet goods m that city, stated the wages of the 
plain weaveis to be from 5s to 5s 6d net on the 
aveiage, and that the plain weaveis weie two-thmds oi 
three-fourths of all the liand-loom weavers m Scotland, 
whilst the remaining one-thnd oi one-fourth earned on an 
average about 8s. a week || Oil the pioceedmgs of the 
Committee on Hand-loom Weavers, it may be obseived, 
that the selection of the witnesses, and the mode of 
examining them, shew some disposition to make out a 
case, and the most unfavouiable view of the weavers’ 
condition is piesented 

The following statement, drawn up by Dr Cleland 
for the Board of Trade, appeals m the "Tables of 
Revenue,” &c, foi 1832, (paiti p 107) — 


Report, pp 562, 567. t Report, Q 4488, 5006 J Report, Q 677 
£ Ibid Q 1314. || Ibid Q, 2102, 2121. 
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The rapid declension m the wages of weaving- is 
shown by the following tables, the first of which was 
given m to the Committee of the Hand-loom Weaveis bj 
Mi. Makm, of Bolton ,* and to the Committee on Mauu- 
factuies by Richard Needham, a weavei, of Bolton — t 


Wages paid for Weaving a Six-Quartei 60-Reed Cambric. 120 picks m one 
incli, in Bolton 


YEARS 

WAGES 

YEAR8 

WAGES 

YEARS 

WAors 

1LARA 

WAGES 


S 

d 


S 

d 


s 

d 


S 

d 

1795 

33 

3 

1805 

25 

0 

181 3 

14 
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1825 

s 

0 

1798 

33 

3 

1806 

22 

0 

mo 

12 
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1828 
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0 

1797 

29 

0 

1807 

18 
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1817 

0 

0 

1827 

G 

6 

1798 

30 

0 

1808 

15 

0 

1818 

0 

0 

1828 

« 

0 

1799 

25 

0 

1809 

16 

0 

1810 ' 

0 

0 

1829 

r > 

6 

1800 

25 

0 

1810 

19 

6 

1820 

9 

0 

1830 

5 

G 

1801 

25 

0 

1811 

14 

0 

1821 

8 

0 

1831 

5 

0 

1802 

29 

0 

1812 

14 

0 

1822 

8 

6 

1852 

5 

0 

1803 

24 

0 

1813 

15 

0 

1823 

8 

0 

183,8 

5 

0 

1804 

24 

D 

1814 

24 

0 

1824 

8 

6 

1834 

5 

n 


Anotkei table of the wages paid foi weaving an 
oidmary kind of calico, furnished by Mi, Geo Smith, 
of Manchester, to the Committee on Manufactuies, &c , 
fiom Ins father’s books, shews the same lapid declen- 
sion § — 

* Report, ft 5052 t Report, p 009 

$ After making deductions for expenses, tlie clear wages of the weaver are 
only 4s lid per weelji 

§ Report, p 584 

3 d 
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W lots paid foi Wlaung the 2d quality at 71s Calico, in the Neighbourhood 
of LurnlEy and Skipion 


YJ \RS 

WAQES 

YtARS 

WAGLS 

YFAHS 

WAGES 

* FAILS 

WAGTJ3 


8 

d 


8 

d 


8 

tl 


s d 

1802 

8 

a 

1810 

I 


1818 

3 

A 

1826 

1 3 

1803 

1 

n 

1811 


n 

1810 

2 

S 

1827 

1 5 

1804 


a 

1812 

E 

i 

1820 

2 

7 

1828 

1 8 

1805 

5 

8 

1813 

5 


1821 

3 

2 

1829 

1 1 

1806 

E 

5 

1814 

i 

m 

1822 

2 

7 

1830 

1 5 

1807 

I 


1815 

m 

B 

1823 

2 

2i 

1831 

1 7 

1808 



1810 

2 

10 

1824 

1 

10 

1832 

1 3j 

1800 



1817 

2 

6 

1825 

2 

24 

1833 

1 4i 


The witness added, that the cloth was two inches 
nanowei now than m 1802 , and that a loom will turn 
out moie pieces now than it would then, as the yam is 
now delivered out to the weaver sued, which was not 
the case foimeily This last obseivation applies to most 
othei lands of weaving It must also he constantly 
home in mind, that the wages paid dming the war weie 
m a depreciated cunency, and that they aie now paid 
in a cunency of full value this makes a considerable 
diffeience m the pnee of piovisions, clothing, &c., of 
which a greatei quantity may be obtained for the same 
money. 

These tables natuially draw our attention to the 
occasions on which the great fall in the wages of weav- 
eis took place, and to the immediate causes of that 
fall. It may first be observed, that the wages of weav- 
ing had previously nsen even more rapidly than they 
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ollei wards fell Before the invention of the fly-shuttle 
and the spinning machines, the weavers’ wages wereveiy 
model ate , and when the gieatei difficulty of weavmg 
without the fly-shuttle, and the greatei stiength required 
by the coaise goods then made, aie considered, it may 
be doubted whether the weaveis then earned lug hei 
wages in piopoition to then laboui than at piesent 
The fly-shuttle, which enabled a weaver to turn out 
twice as many webs as befoie, was the fast cause of a 
matenal improvement in wages As the puce of goods 
did not fall m piopoition to the mci eased facility of 
production, the weavei gained consideiably by the in- 
vention Then came, m lapid succession, the giand 
inventions of the spinning jenny, the watei-fiame, and 
the mule, which caused the unparalleled extension ol 
the manufaduie we have alieady seen, and enabled the 
cotton weaveis to pioduce a gieat variety of delicate 
fabucs befoie unknown to their looms CahcoeB, mus- 
lins, camhucs, nankeens, and many other tissues, began 
to be woven m England, and as they could be afforded 
much below the piices foimcily paid foi the Indian 
goods of those qualities, the demand foi them was gieat 
and urgent, weaveis weie m the utmost lequest, and 
then wages lose to a late exceeding those of any othei 
class of workmen common weaveis, of steady and 
industrious habits, soon rose into manufaotuieis, and 
many fortunes weie made at the loom This induced 
multitudes to learn the hade, and it continued to attract 
hands long after the demand was satisfied An em- 
ployment so easily learnt, and so handsomely lemu- 
neiated, became inevitably suichaiged with lahoureis 
Then came the leachon. Wages must have fallen even 
with an unvarying tiade but at eveiy shock which the 
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manufactme received from external oi internal circum- 
stances, a gieat and sudden decline took place, which, 
from the constant pieasuie of a surplus body of labouieis, 
could never be recoveied From 1795 to 1807, as 
will be seen by the above tables, wages giadually 
xeceded, notwithstanding a depreciating cuuency, except 
in the year 1802, when the peace of Amiens opened 
the maikets of Europe for a shoit space to English 
commodities. The yeai 1808 was that of the American 
embaigo, when an extiemely small supply of cotton 
leached this country, and thousands of weavers weie 
thiown out of employment Hence the puce of weaving 
calicoes fell from 4s 9d m 1807, to 2s 9d in 1808 * 
The revival of trade, the flush of papei money, and 
the famine puce of com, laised wages again, and they 
weie sustained by the le-opemng of the continental 
markets, and the quantities of English goods poured m 
upon them. In the yeai 1814, the national fevei was 
at its height Befoie 1816, all its debilitating conse- 
quences were felt The foieign maikets weie glutted, 
the merchants leceived no leturas , the exchanges fell , 
government issued no moie oideis to the manufaetuieis , 
the Ameucan waa closed to us a laige maiket, aud 


* In tlie year 1808, Mr William Itadchffe, the joint inventor of the dressing 
machine, gave evidence before a Committee of the House of Commons, appointed 
to Inquire into the claims of the Eev Dr Cartwright to a parliamentary grant for 
the invention of the power-loom , when he gave the following statement in 
writing — “ To that part of your question, whether I think the geneial adoption 
of the loom by power will operate to the prejudice of the weavers in the old way 1 
X answer, No In the first place, their situation for the last twelve or eighteen 
tnonths lias been such, that it cannot he made worse, as, during this time, generally 
speaking, they have neither been able to pay rents or buy themselves clothes t 
ail their earnings have barely been sufficient to keep them alive j and those who 
have ferities *o support are obliged to work from 16 to 18 hours in the day to do 
line ’ — I' nil uffi. s 0 ,',i i of Power-loom Weaving, p, 50 
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depnved us of the supply of cotton-wool , the Bank of 
England lapidly conti acted its issues, the papei -bubble 
burst, banks and commeicial men failed in fearful 
numbeis, a wietched haivest plunged the faimeis into 
alaim and distiess , and many of the disbanded soldieis 
and sailors, turning to the loom as the easiest trade they 
could learn, came into competition with the weaveis 
Undei tlie accumulated disasters of this cusis, the 
weavers leceived then seveiest blow The wages of 
cambiic weavers fell fiom 24s in 1814 to 12s m 1816, 
and those of calico weavers from 5s lOd m the former 
yeai to 2s lOd m the lattei Before they could in 
any degiee leeover, the powei-loom rose into formidable 
competition with tlie hand-loom The commeicial crisis 
of 1825-6 was the final calamity And thus, under 
leiteiated stiokes, the hand-loom weaveis have been 
piessed down, and have nevei, till within the last two 
years, had even a glimpse of impiovement During 
that time then wages have nsen about 10 oi 15 pel 
cent , but the weaveis still lemain the most depi eased 
and degiaded class of English laboureis 

These were the occasions and direct causes of the 
lamentable fall m weaveis’ wages, but then effects could 
not have been so serious if theie had not been perma- 
nent causes, belonging to the natuie of the employment 
itself Of these, the first aud giand cause is, the easy 
natuie of the employment The weaving of calicoes is 
one of tlie simplest of manual operations, understood m 
a few moments, and completely learnt m a few weeks. 
It lequues so little stiength oi skill, that a child eight 
oi ten yeais of age may piactise it.* A man bi ought 


• Before the Committee on Manufactures, Commerce, Ac Mr lames Grnnshau, 
nianufticluier, of Barrowford, near Colne, when asked — “ What would be flit age 
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up to any othei employment may also veiy slioitly leam 
to weave Fiom the facility of learning the tiade, and 
horn its being Gained on undei the weavei’s own loof, 
he natuially teaches Ins ch il dien to weave as soon as 
they can tiead the tieadles, if he cannot obtain places 
for them in a factory. Thus they begin at a veiy eaily 
age to add to the earnings of the family, and the wife 
also toils m the same way to mciease then scanty 
pittance But it is obvious that that which is only a 
child’s labom, can be remuneiated only by a child’s 
wages There aie laige departments of hand-loom 
weaving which aie almost entnely given up to women 
and children, and then wages go fai to legulate all the 
rest The men, where they are able, procure bettei 
lands of work, and whele they are not able, they must 
put up with the most paltiy earnings 

The second cause foi the low wages of weaveis is, 
that then employment is m some lespects mote agree- 
able, as laying them undei less i cstramt than factory 
labom Benig earned on in then own cottages, then 
time is at then own command they may begin and 
leave off woik at then pleasuie they aie not hound 
punctually to obey the summons of the factoiy bell if 
they aie so disposed, they can quit their loom foi the 
public-house, 01 to lounge in the sheet, or to accept 
some other job, and then, when urged by necessity, they 


of the youngest person working in such a family f” replied, “ I know there are 
plenty of weavers’ children who begin to weave as young as eight yeais, by 
weaving alongside the father, and the father gomes to regulate it if any thing goes 
annsB ” “ Then it u within your knowledge that a child of eight years is actually 
employed in managing a loom 1 yi very common ease" — Repot t, p <59 1 Mr Geo 
Smith informed the same Committee that children began to weave at ten to twelve 
years old p, BBS. 
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may make up foi lost time by a gieat exeition * In 
slioit, they aie more independent than factory operatives, 
they aie their own masters, they leceive their materials, 
and sometimes do not take back the web for several 
weeks, and — what is a lamentable, but far too common 
occuitence — they have the powei, m case of uig-ent 
necessity 01 stiong temptation, to embezzle a few cops 
of their employeis’ weft in oidei to buy bread 01 ale "| 
All tins makes the weavei’s occupation moie seductive 
to men of idle, uregulai, and dissipated habits, than 
othei occupations It is a deal -bought, miseiablekbeity, 
but, like poaching 01 smuggling, it is more congenial to 
some tastes than woikmg- undei piecise restrictions foi 
twice the lemuneiation The mention of this unques- 
tionable fact by no means implies a charge against the 
weavers, that they are all of loose habits and morals, but 
it helps to account foi many continuing at the loom, 
notwithstanding the wretchedness of their cn corn- 
stances 

A third cause for the low wages of hand-loom weaveis 
is, the swplus of hands, which theie is now, oi was for a 
long time, m the employment This anses in pait out 
of the two former causes The families of the weaveis 
themselves would keep up a full supply of woikmen , but 


* This cause is assigned by Mr, John Kingun, manufacturer, of Glasgow, In 
his evidence before die Committee on Hand-loom Weavers, Q 105 
f This embezzlement is to a deplorable extent Mr Makin, of Bolton, assigned 
it as one considerable cause of the depression of wages the embezzled yarn is 
bartered Cor drink at the public-house, or sold directly to disreputable persons, who 
manufacture goods from it, and undersell the respectable manufacturer The latter 
Is compelled to lower his wages, that lie may not be driven out of the market, and 
thus the fraud of tho weavers increases their own suffering — Report of Hand-hum 
Weavers' Committee Q 5030 
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otbeis, wlio aie destitute, take up the occupation, espe- 
cially the Irish, who have been compelled 01 tempted to 
come to Gieat Britain Many of these have been hnen 
weavers, who have lost then employment, fiom the use 
of hnen having been in some degiee supeiseded by calico 
slnitmg and sheeting woven by the powei-loom * Laige 
colonies of lush aie settled m Manchestei, Glasgow, and 
other manufacturing towns Accustomed to a wietched 
mode of living in then own country, they aie contented 
with wages which would starve an English labouiei , 
unless indeed it have the effect, as seems too piobable, 
of diaggmg many of the English down to their own 
level 

On this third cause, however, it is necessary to explain 
and qualify The fact of a piesent redundancy of laboui 
at the hand-loom, though generally believed, is by no 
means certain The evidence before the two committees 
of the House of Commons, on Manufactuies, &c m 
1833, and on Hand-loom Weavers m 1834, fully 
pioves that neither m Lancashne noi in Scotland is 
there any numbei of weavers unemployed Hugh Mac- 
kenzie, in answei to the question — ■** Is theie sufficient 
employment ni the mushn line?” lephed — “ In the city 
of Glasgow theie lately was an appaienj; shade of dul- 
ness, but theie is not a hand going idle that I know of.”'} 
Mi Malun, of Bolton, said, “ Then wages aie lowei 
than ever I have known them at any foimei period , theii 
employment is complete, I do not suppose that there 
is oi needs to be one weavei out of employment, and 

* Evidence of Mr W Craig, of Glasgow, before tlie Committee on Hand-loom 
Weavers i Q 1354, 1358 

t Report on Hand loom Weavers, Q 665 
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that has been the case foi the last thiee 01 four ycais ”* 
The same manufactuiei also said — “ With lefeience to 
the hand-loom, I cannot state that theie is such an 
mciease of piocluction , in the powei-loom it has gieatly 
increased, but I do not suppose that theie aie many 
raoie hand-loom3 m employment than theie weie seven 
years ago , I do not know a weaver’s joiner lvho has 
made a new pan of looms this seven yeais theie is a 
species of hand-loom called the dandy, which is a soit of 
medium between the power and the hand-loom, and 
m that paiticulai blanch theie has been a laige m- 
ciease ”f Mi Geoige Smith stated that, “ the hand- 
loom weaveis (neai Bninley) were m full employment 
Mr Milne said the same thing of the weaveis at 
Ciompton § Combining these stiong assertions with 
the fact that the wages of hand-loom weaveis have 
impioved 10 01 15 pei cent within the last two yeais, 
it seems to be cleai that theie cannot now be a suiplus 
of hands in this line , and a glimpse of hope is affoided 
that the weaveis have seen the woist, that necessity has 
driven some of them to other employments, that the 
other blanches of the manufacture have been able to 
absoib them, and that at least the victims of so much 
misery are not mcieasmg m numbers Tins is the fust 


* Report on Hand-loomWeavers , Q 4972 

t Report, Q 5037 Mr Makin explains that the dandy loom 19 “ about the 
same dimensions as a power loom, constructed of wood or iron as may be, to 
wlm.li there is machinery adapted to move the cloth onwards as it is woven, and 
thereby preveut the necessity of the weaver stopping to draw the yarn forward 
to be woven ” Q. 5018 Mr Makin adds, that good wages may be made by a 
dandy-loom weaver, but that the labour is severe and over exciting Q 5044 
1 Report of Committee on Manufactures, &c p 607 
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shade of impiovement in their condition for neaily twenty 
yeais Duung that long period then, numbeis have 
seemed to be ledundant, but the causes of that ledun- 
dancy may have been met and countei balanced by 
still stionger causes, namely, the wietchedness of the 
weaver's lot, "winch has driven him to other employ- 
ments, and the ever-increasing demand for cotton 
goods, which keeps powei -looms, dandy-looms, and 
hand-looms all m lequest It is still, howevei, to be 
feared that there is a tendency to a superfluous number 
of weaveis, in the circumstances before mentioned, and 
that, on the next check given to the tiade, tins will be 
made manifest Theie can be no reasonable hope that 
the weavers will ever again earn satisfactory wages 
This is foibidden by the fourth cause of their depres- 
sion, namely, the power-loom, The invention of me- 
chanical weaving has been geneially alleged as the 
puncipal cause of the distiess of the hand-loom weavers , 
but causes have been assigned much moie efficient, and 
winch pioduced a gieat pait of the effect befoie the 
powei-loom came into use It has been seen that the 
wages of the hand-loom weaveis fell much moie befoie 
1818 than they have done since, yet m the lattei year 
there weie only 2000 powei -looms m Lancashu'e 
The manufactuieis themselves who employ hand-loom 
weaveis, aie of opinion that machinery has had little to 
do with the depiession of that kind of labour Mr 
Kmgan, of Glasgow, when asked befoie the Hand-loom 
Weavers’ Committee if the powei -loom had caused the 
depression of wages, lephed, “Not m Scotland, I do 
not think it has had much effect there, for one reason 
alone j the article which the power-loom manufacture! 
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made was not made by the hand in Scotland when it 
was elected , it was a new description of goods that was 
made by powei, thick and heavy goods, cambrics and 
punting cloths, all of which were bi ought fiom Lan- 
casline ”* Mi Makin, of Bolton, said to the same 
Committee — “ I conceive, that if the powei -loom had 
not been m existence at all, the same result which has 
now ensued would have happened, or neaily so ” | Still, 
I cannot doubt that the powei -loom has at least con- 
tnbuted to depress the wages of plain weaveis, with 
whose productions it comes m competition, and, by 
dnving some hands from plain to fancy weaving, it 
must have also caused the othei blanches to be sui- 
chaiged with laboureis The lapul multiplication of 
power-looms is an infallible pioof of then supeiioi 
advantages Some descuptions of fine goods, as cam- 
lmcs and muslins, have also been woven by them, 
though not extensively , and, it is moie than probable 
that they will soon be applied to the weaving of many 
kinds of fancy goods, foi which they are not now 
calculated Mechanical ingenuity is an overmatch foi 
unassisted mdustiy The woikmen who adheie to the 
old processes will, in spite of every effoit, be duveii into 
indigence, whilst those who adopt the new aie living in 
comfoit and abundance 

The weaveis themselves geneially ascribe then low 
wages to the powei and disposition of the masters to 
1 educe them, whilst the men, scatteied m their distant 
habitations, aie not able to make the same lesistance by 
combinations as the factoiy operatives Piobabty theio 
is some truth iu this opinion Undei ordinary cilcum- 

* Report, (I. 183, 3 12 


1 Ibid R 4900 
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stances, workmen have nearly if not quite as much 
powei ovei the late of wages as masters but from the 
multitude of disadvantages which pi ess upon the hand- 
loom weaveis, they aie making a down-hill letreat, and 
have no vantage ground on which to laily The masteis 
have theiefoie loweied the wages till the men aie 
brought to the brink of starvation But foi this evil 
theie is no lemedy The strength of the masters con- 
sists in then having the power-loom to lesoit to, and m 
being able so easily to obtain hand-loom weaveis It is 
the nature of the employment winch is the cause , the 
power of the masters to 1 educe wages is only an 
effect 

Local boards of trade, with authority to regulate 
wageB, have been pioposed as a remedy for the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers , the weavers have petitioned 
for them, and some of the manufacturers, as well as 
some members of parliament, have recommended them. 
But the more intelligent witnesses, who appeared befoie 
the Hand-loom Weavers’ Committee, acknowledged that 
no laws could be made by such boaids, which would not 
eithei be so liable to evasion as to become wholly worth- 
less, or so ngoious as to endangei the driving ol capi- 
talists out of the tiade The proposition has also been 
made to tax the power-loom, m oidei that the hand- 
loom weaver may be able to compete with it Legislator 
who concur m this recommendation, would of course 
have taxed the jenny and the watei-fiarae, to enable the 
one-thread wheel to maintain a competition with those 
machines , and laid such a duty on chlorine, that it 
would have been no cheaper to bleach with that acid 
than with sour milk ! When parliament shall legislate 
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to fix' 1 wages and to fettei ingenuity, it will be high 
time to foiget that this is the countiy of Aikwright and 
Adam Smith 

Instead of seeking to bolster up hand-loom weaving 
by lestucting mechanical improvements, the couise of 
piudence and tiue humanity is, to facilitate the aban- 
donment of the hand-loom, and the tiansfeience of the 
weaveis to other employments The continual extension 
of the manufacture affoids a hope that this, the only 
lemedy foi the sufferings of that numerous class, may m 
time be effected 

Theie are ccitam evils, affecting the health and 
morals of the working classes, which belong to laige 
towns geneially, not to this manufacture m paiticular 
There are also advantages in large towns, and those of 
no small moment, especially in the facility of obtaining 
religious and general instruction, winch go far to coun- 
terbalance the evils, and winch may at some futuie day, 
if they do not now, fully counterbalance them. But 
these points do not come within the piovmce of this 
history to discuss. It may be remarked, generally, that 
tkeie is much greater activity, both m the principles of 
good and evil, in towns than in the country , that m 
most laige towns there are evils which uigently require 
impioved police regulations, as well as the interposition 
of philanthropy and Christian principle , but that those 
veiy places also furnish the means of intellectual, moral, 
and social improvement m much greatei abundance 
than districts wheie the population is moie scatteied 

In point of intelligence, tlieie can be no doubt that a 
manufacturing population fai exceeds an agucultuial 
one The opportunities of associating with each other, 
the facilities of obtaining books and newspapers, and 
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the discussions in then unions, combinations, and'' clubs, 
stimulate and shaipen the intellects of the working 
classes m towns , whilst the solitaiy laboiuei m hus- 
bandly too often grows up in stupid ignoiance and 
meitness Yet theie are too many pi oofs of want of 
mfoimation among the working classes m towns, and of 
their liability to delusion, and eveiy one acquainted 
with these classes must acknowledge the necessity of a 
bettei system of education, by which not merely the 
elements of knowledge, but the punciples winch govern 
social relationships, and the highei principles of moials 
and lehgion, should be taught to the whole popu- 
lation. 

In the foregoing remarks on the physical and moral 
condition of the opeiatives woikrng m mills and at the 
Iiand-Ioom, I am not conscious of having been swayed 
by prejudice 01 paitiahty I wish not to conceal evils 
which leally exist, but rathei to expose them m older to 
lecommend them removal I am equally indisposed to 
exaggerate those evils, because this would be unjust, and 
would lathci frustiate than piomote the application of 
suitable lemedies Much piejudice and ignoiance exist 
on these subjects It is my wish and duty, legal dless 
of that piejudice, to establish the tiuth, and with this 
view I have examined all the evidence within my leach, 
and have given it the weight to which it seemed entitled 
I may add, that whilst my opportunities of observation 
have been good, I have neither inteiest noi connexion 
to bias my judgment 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Critical period at which the Cotton Manufacture arose in England — Vast export® 
turns of cottons — National importance of the manufacture — Inquiry whether 
England is likely to maintain her supenouty in the manufacture — Some 
advantages possessed over her by other countries greatly overbalanced by the 
pre-eminent advantages of England, winch remain unimpaired — No symptom of 
a decline, but the reverse — Disadvantages of other countries nheic the manu- 
facture exists, compared with England — The cotton manufacture of the United 
States advantages and disadvantages of the Americans they can compete with 
England only m plain and heavy goods —Progress and extent of the American 
manufacture — The cotton manufacture of France great natural and political 
disadvantages of that country alaim of the French spinners and manufacturers 
at the proposition to admit Lnglish goods under any rate of duty — blight and 
partial lclaxation af the Trench tariff — Statements shewing the comparative 
cost of cotton spinning and manufacturing in France and England — I rench 
manufacture of bobbin net — Estimates of the value and extent of the cotton 
manufacture in Trance , population engaged 111 it, their wages imports of cotton- 
wool, exports of cotton goods — The cotton manufacture of Switzeiland, of 
Belgium, of Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Lombardy, of Hindoostan — Inquiry 
into the poliey of allowing the expoi tation of cotton yarn reasons against it , 
answered the exportation shewn to he desirable — Concluding remarks on the 
cotton manufacture, as a source of prosperity to England, and as a mam support 
of her universal commerce ; the moral advantages winch that commerce may be 
the means of imparting to other nations 

The Cotton Manufacture arose m this countiy at a 
critical period of oui lustoiy England had just lost hei 
Ameiican colonies, but that loss was inoie than com- 
pensated by this new souice of prosperity spanging up 
at home The genius of our mechanics lepaired the 
enois of oui statesmen In the long and feaiful stiuggle 
which followed the Fiench resolution, this countiy was 
mainly supported by its commcite , and the hugest 
though the newest branch of that commeice was fm- 
mshed by the cotton manufacture To Aikwnght and 
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Watt, England is fai inoie indebted foi hei triumphs 
than to Nelson and Wellington Without the means 
supplied by her flourishing manufactuies and tiade, the 
country could not have borne up under a conflict so 
piolonged and exhausting 

In the article of cottons alone, the exports amounted, 
between 1793 and 1815, to £250,000,000* Fiona 
1816 to 1833 inclusive, the declaied value of the cotton 
expoits was £306,167,518 Within the last half cen- 
tury, cottons to the enormous value of £570,000,000 
have been sent fiom this countiy to foieign maikets It 
is obvious that a trade of this magnitude must have 
contributed laigely to sustain the levenue, to pi event 
the national resources fiom being intoleiably oppressed 
by taxation, and theiefoie to uphold the power and guaid 
the tranquillity of the state. 

The question has been much canvassed, whethei 
England is likely to maintain the superiority she has 
gained among the nations of the world, in regaid to the 
cotton manufactuie There aie those who piognosticate 
that she has already leached the highest point, and is 
destined lapidly to decline fiom it These individuals 
apprehend a competition too formidable to be withstood, 
on the part of seveial foieign nations — from the United 
States of Amenca, where the spinning machinery is 
equal to that of England, where theie aie thousands 
of Enghsh workmen, where ingenuity and enterprise 
eminently mark the national charactei, and wheie the 
finest cotton is grown within the States themselves, — 
from Belgium, Switzerland, and othei countues of 

* The official value of the cotton exports from 1798 to 1815 was £225,954, 139 , 
hut the real value (of which the records have been destroyed) would at that time 
exceed the official value, and may be fairly estimated at £250,000,000 
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Euiope, where the manufactuie exists, and is lapully 
extending, and wheie laboui is lower-pnced than m 
England, — and £tom the East Indies, wheie one or two 
spinning nulls have been established, and wheie, in 
■weaving, if not in spinning, the natives aie supposed to 
have a gieat advantage, ftom then having so long been 
habituated to the employment, and fiom the excessively 
low late of wages they lequne 

It is tiue that each of these countries has, in some 
inspects, an advantage ovei England It is tiue that 
the cotton manufacture has acquired a gieat extent m 
the Umted States, and is advancing lapidly in Geimany 
and Switzeiland These facts ought to induce oui legis- 
latuie to lepeal the duties on the law materials of the 
manufactuie, — to place the English manufactuiei moie 
on a level with lug foieign competitois m the article of 
food, which forms the chief element in the puce of 
laboui, — to lemove every lestiiction that prevents die 
widest possible extension of Euglisli commerce, — and to 
avoid auy measure that would burden or fetter oui 
manufacturers, m dieir lace of competition with foieign 
nations Theie is ample ground foi the exeicise of 
piecaution It would be infatuation to tnfle with the 
safety of a manufacture winch affords subsistence to a 
million and a half ol oui population 

Yet we see no giound foi apprehending that England 
will lose hei piesent manufactuung pie-eunnence All 
the natmal and political causes which originally made 
this a gieat manufacturing and commercial nation, 
lemam ummpaned The exhaustless beds of coal and 
non-stone, the abundance of streams with an available 
fall of watei, the inland navigation and well-situated 
seapoits, the national tianquillity, the secunty for poison 

3 b 
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and property, the maritime supeiionty, — all these advan- 
tages, m the happiest combination, contribute to place 
England at the head of manufacturing countries There 
is no decay in the eneigy of the national chaiacter, 
the national institutions are becoming moie puie and 
populai 

There are also advantages derived fiom the established 
ascendancy of our manufactures, the importance of winch 
it would be difficult to over -estimate “ Onr master 
manufacturers, engineers, and aitisans are more intel- 
ligent, skilful, and enterprising than those of any otbei 
country, and the extiaor dinary inventions they have 
alieady made, and their familiarity with all the principles 
and details of the business, will not only enable them to 
perfect the piocesses alieady m use, but can haidly fail 
to lead to the discovery of others. Oui establishments 
for spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, &c. are infi- 
nitely more complete and peifect than any that exist 
elsewheie, the division of labour m them is carried to an 
incomparably greatei extent, the workmen are trained 
from infancy to industrious habits, and have attained 
that pecuhai dexterity and sleight of hand in the per- 
formance of then separate tasks, that can only be 
acquired by long and unremitting application to the 
same employment ”* 

Another advantage consists m the almost unlimited 
amount of capital at the disposal of the English manu- 
facturer and merchant, each of whom is enabled to make 
his purchases on the best terms, to effect every improve- 
ment in bis machinery oi modes of doing business, to 
push his enterprises with the utmost vigour, to sell for 


* Mr, M'CuHOch on the Cotton Manufacture j Edinburgh Review, No 91 
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the smallest piopoitional profit, and to wait the longest 
tune foi his return 

The usual late of piofit in England is lowei than m 
any of the countries whose competition has been feared, 
and on this account, English manufactures can be sold 
cheapei than those of othei countnes , especially owing 
to the extensive employment of machinery, which causes 
the price of the goods to be regulated moie accoidmg to 
the profits of capital, than according to the wages of 
laboui Since the introduction of the powei-loom, the 
maintenance of English superiority is rendeied much 
more secure This country excels every othei in the 
making of machmes, and in the means of woikmg them 
advantageously, and besides this, foi the reason just 
mentioned, oui manufacturers aie interested in having 
then goods pioduced as much as possible by machmeiy 
The powei-loom changes the mode of manufacture, 
from that m which we laboui undei a consideiable 
disadvantage, to that in which we possess the greatest 
superiority 

No symptom has yet appealed, to indicate a dechiie, 
01 even a stagnation, in the cotton manufacture of 
England Eveiy year, with scaicely an exception, 
presents an increase m the raw matenal imported, and 
the manufactuied goods expoited The course of 
mechanical and chemical improvement is not stopped. 
New markets aie opening to the enterprise of our mei- 
chants, who are over leady to supply them 

With so many natural and aetpmed advantages, 
which m then combination aie altogether unrivalled, 
and with an entue absence of any symptom of declen- 
sion, there is good leasou foi believing that the cotton 
manufacture of this couutiy will continue to flourish; 
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and, if it does not, as in the natuie of things is impos- 
sible, still advance with the same giant studes as m the 
penod that immediately followed the gieat mechanical 
inventions, we yet feel a confident expectation that its 
couise will he steadily onrvatd 

In each of the countnes mentioned as likely to com- 
pete successfully with England, theie aie cncumstances 
nnfavouiable to such competition In the United States, 
the high late of piofit, the expensiveness of machinery, 
and a late of wages higher even than m England, will 
for a long couise of yeais pievent the mannfacturei from 
selling his goods so cheap as the English manufactuiei , 
whilst the advantage of having the raw material pio- 
duced within the houndanes of the republic is small, 
seeing that the cotton is not giown within many hunched 
miles of the manufactuung states 

The fieight of cotton fiom New Orleans is half as 
much to Piovidence or Boston as it is to Liverpool, and 
the difference between the two is little more than id 
pel lb Add the amount of duty in England, 5-16“" of 
a penny pei lb., and the total diffeience to the disad- 
vantage of the English manufactuiei wdl be & tbs of a 
penny pei lb The American has a fiuthei advantage 
m his gieat command of water-powei, winch is cheaper 
than steam-powei it has been calculated by an American 
cotton manufacturer, * who gave evidence befoie the 
Committee of oui House of Commons on Manufactuies, 
&e that the cost of twelve liorse-powei would he only 
£3, 10s in America, whilst it would be £12 10s in 
England, — the formei being vvatei-power, and the latter 
Bleam-powei The cost of weaving is also less in the 
United States, because theie a gul attends four powei- 

* Alt. James Kempton , Report on Manufactures, Commerce, &c p 161 
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looms, ’wheieas m England a gul only attends two * 
Fmthei, the flour used foi diessmg the yam is cheapei 
tliere than here But the Amencan labours undei 
seieial disadvantages, which counterbalance these ad- 
vantages* 1st He pays lughei wages the aveiage 
nages in the cotton mills of England aie 10s 6d , m 
Amenca they are 14s lid {■ 2d His machmeiy is 
much dearci a caidmg engine costs fioin £40 to £50 
m America, which would cost only fiom £30 to £40 m 
England, tlnostles cost fiom £l 4s to £l 6s. pci 
spmdle m Amenca, which aie only 8s to 9s. m Eng- 
land, mules cost fiom 13s to 14s pei spindle m 
Amenca, winch are not moie than 4s 6d to 5s m 
England, diessing machines cost fiom £80 to £90 m 
Amenca, which m England cost only fiom £30 to £35, 
looms cost fiom £12 to £16 m Amenca, and not moie 
than £7 10s to £8 10s m England j. 3d The mteiest 
of money and the piofits of capital aie consideiably 
lnghei m the United States than m this country, which, 
of course, makes the price of goods higlici 4th Owing 
to the climate, the law matenal goes fmthei m England, 
where some of the waste cotton can he spun, wheieas 
the Amencan manufactuier only puts good cotton into 
Ins jam On the whole, it may be said that the Amencans 
aie capable of mailing the English in coaise and stout 
manulactmes, in which large quantities of the law 
matenal are used, especially m an mticle called “ do- 
mestics,” which they consume laigely, and expoit to 

* Mr Jas Kempton, Report on Manufactures, Commerce, &c p 167 Mr Kemp- 
ton ascribes this curious fact m part to the better machinery, which, he says, the 
Americans have for weaving course goods 

f Papers laid before Congress, 15th February, 1813 

I Evidence of Mr Kempton, Report on Manufactures, 8-c p 150 
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some extent, but that in dll other kinds of goods', m all 
winch requiie eithei fine spmnmg 01 hand-loom weav- 
ing, the English possess, and must long continue to 
possess, a very great supeuonty In the woids of the 
witness aheady quoted — * the Ameiicans cannot econo- 
mically pioduce fine manufactures, m mahing fine yam, 
they lay aside all their advantages, and have to take up 
all their disadvantages ”* It is even stated, that the 
Amencan “ domestics” are now imitated at Manchestei 
at a cheaper late \ Oui manufacturer have therefore 
little to fear from Amencan competition 
The giowth of the cotton manufactuie in Amenca has 
been rapid The first cotton mill was elected in Rhode 
Island m 1791, but as late as 1807 there were not m the 
Union moie than 15 mills, producing about 300,000 lbs. 
of yarn m a year. The embaigo of 1808, the differences 
with England, and, above all, the wai, gave a gieat 
stimulus to the manufacturing interest, and led the 
Ameiicans to indulge the desire of supplying themselves 
with the cottons and woollens their population requued 
High protecting duties were therefore established, which 
forced the growth of manufactuies In 1810, the number 
of cotton mills had mci eased to 102, and m 1831 to 795. 
The quantity of cotton worked m the United States was 
500 bales m the yeai 1800, 1000 bales in 1805, 
10,000 bales in 1810, 90,000 bales (oi 27,000,000 lbs.) 
in 1815, and 77,557,316 lbs in 1831 The expoits 
of American cotton manufactuies are inconsiderable, 
and do not seem to be on the increase: m 1829 


* Evidence of Mr Kempton, Report on Manufactures, &c p 169 
t Evidence of ftp Joshua Bates before the Committee on Manufactures, &c 
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they amounted to 1,259,457 dollars, in 1830 to 1,318,183 
dollais, and in 1832 to 1,229,574 dollars Of the latter 
amount, the punted oi colouied cottons were 104,870 
dollars, wlnte cottons 1,052,891 dollais, and other lands 
71,813 dollars 

The following paiticulars as to the extent of the 
manufacture m 1831 aie drawn fiom the Repoit of a 
Committee of Congress in 1832, and founded on leturns 
carefully obtained from the diffeient states — 

In twelve states there aie mills 795 

spindles 1,246,503 
looms 33,506 


The weight of cotton consumed 
Allowing 2 oz per lb for loss 


77,557,3161bs 

9,694,664 


Total weight of yarn produced 
Weekly amount 


67,862,652 

1,305,051 


Averaging 16$oz per spindle weekly 
If the 33,606 looms were employed, and the whole 1,305,051 lbs 
of yarn manufactured, each loom must have consumed at an average 
39 lbs weekly, shewing that tile goods manufactured were of a very 
heavy description It also appears fiom statements made by the 
same Committee, that 

The number of males employed was 18,539 

females 38,927 


Total number emnloyed in spinning and 

manufacturing 57,466 

The amount paid for wages m the year was 10,294,444 dollars, 
or £2,144,780, being £42,895 per week, averaging 14s lid for 
each person employed 

They state that the consumption of flour in their manufacture 
was 1,641,253 lbs or 8,374 barrels, (196 lbs each,) averaging 
weekly 31,562 lbs , or nearly 1 lb for each loom 
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The capital invested in buildings and machinery in tht cotton 
manufacture was £8,461 ,476 sterling, and the Committee thought 
that to this sum, returned by the manufacturers, an addition of from 
one-fourth to one-tlnrd might be made 

By the new American tariff, foieign cottons pay an ad valorem 
duty, which averages 401 per cent at present, but will be gia- 
dually leduced so as to be only 20 per cent on the 30th June, 
1842 

If the English cotton manufactuie is m little dangei 
from that of the United States, it is ceitamly not m 
greatei peiil fiom the same manufactuie m Fiance 
The Fiench consume a somewhat laigei quantity of 
cotton-wool than the Amencans, and are indeed second 
only to England, though their production is only 
about one-fourth that of the English. In the silk 
manufactuie the French are unequalled, though oui 
own country is pressing haid upon them in this lespect 
they aie pie-emment in taste and fancy, possess much 
ingenuity, and lank veiy high m chemical knowledge 
But they labour undei such senous disadvantages 
for conducting manufactuies on the laige scale, that 
there is not the least piospect of then evei successfully 
competing with tins countiy m the manufactuie of 
cotton 

1st. The national chaiactei and habits of the Fiench 
are unfavouiable Though they have an abundance of 
eneigy, they lack that close attention and peisevenng 
application, which are indispensable to the attainment 
of the highest skill, and to legularity of opeiations m 
an extensive manufactory The weaveis, and even 
many of the spiuneis, cannot be induced to woik the 
year round at their looms or mules, hut m the months 
of summei and vintage turn to agricultural pmsuits foi 
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relaxation , — a piactace which, howevei agreeable and 
healthful, is incompatible with high pioficiency m any 
manual art, and most seriously mtenupts the opeiations 
of the manufactoiy It is the combination of pei se- 
verance with activity and intelligence, that makes the 
English artisan umivalled * 

2d The political state of France is unfavourable 
Wais, invasions, and levolutions, and the liability to 
theii recunence, have shaken ciedit, and pievented the 
manufacturing establishments fiom gaming that duiation 
and thinness winch are needful to the peifection of then 
arrangements, and to the full development of meicantile 
enteipnse 

3d Fiance has natural disadvantages, especially m the 
comparative scarcity ol fuel and non Coal is not 
laigely found m that country, noi is it laised without 
considerable expense, and the supply of wood is inade- 
quate to the wants of the mauufaetuiei the manufac- 
turers of Fans use the coal brought fiom Mons, but it 
costs them ten times the price given for that article at 
Manchester. t lion is also fai horn abundant, and is 
therefore dear. 

4th The artificial state into which Fiench manu- 
facturing industry has been bi ought, fiom being 
propped Up on eveiy side with protections, and theiefoie 
incapable of free movement, greatly aggravates the 
natmal disadvantages of the country Coal and iron 

* M Roman, delegate from Alsace to the Commission of Inquir),wIio lias 
travelled in England to Inspect our manufacturer, mid, with much justice— “ 11 y 
a, dans l’auvrier Anglais, un espCca de ciolsemmt du caracthre I'ramjais et da 
caraclSre AUemand, un melange de Saxon et ds Nonnand, qut Uu donne, en mdtne 
temps, 1’attentlon et la Vlvacitd ” 

t Evidence of M Sanpon Davllller, of ParH, before the Commission of Inquuv 
Instituted by the French government m the latttr part of the year 1834 
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might be ltnpoited fai moie cheaply than they can be 
raised in Fiance, but duties neaily piohibitory are 
levied upon those articles when iinpoited, to piotect the 
domestic non and coal piopnetois Of course, these 
duties fall directly upon machinery, which is m conse- 
quence double the puce in Fiance that it is m England 
The protection of the piopnetois of iron and coal mines 
rendeis it necessary to protect the makeis of machinery , 
and the piotection of the lattei renders it indispensable 
to piotect the cotton manufacturei. The system is a 
giand series of blundeis, and all its paits must stand 01 
fall togethei So long as they stand, the body of the 
French nation will pay foi it deaily, m the high puce of 
their cotton and othei goods , and if it should fall, then 
manufactuieis will atone foi an unfau monopoly by 
extensive min The manufacturer have been seduced 
by absiud legislation into a false and dangerous position, 
wheie they enjoy no leal advantage, and fiom whence 
they have no retieat. They have the monopoly of the > 
home market and of the Fiench colonies, except m so far 
as the smugglei disturbs them , but they hold it undei 
peipetual alaim, and on conditions which pievent them 
fiom ever enjoying an expoit tiade of any moment 
5 th As an effect of the political and natural causes 
already mentioned, the manufacturing establishments in 
France aio nnall they are scatteied in many paits of 
the <ountiy, in oidei to supply the wants of the inhabit- 
ants , and each spinner and manufactuiei is obliged to 
make a vanctv of articles, to suit his customeis. It is 
a necessaiy < onsequence of this slate of tlungs, that the 
attention both of the manufactured and of his workmen 
is divided among several kinds of work, and they are 
pi evented from acquiring excellence in any Pereas 
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the concentiation of the manufactmers in England, and 
the extent of their maiket, enables each to confine 
himself to one or to a few ai tides, which he brings to 
the highest peifection, as well as makes with the greatest 
economy of time and money 

6th The defective loads and inland navigation of 
France rendei the carnage of raw materials and goods 
expensive 

7th. The duty on the imputation of the raw matenal 
is 2 per cent, moie in Fiance than in England 

8th Capital is much less plentiful m France, and 
fetches a higher interest 

These, with othei minor causes, place the French 
cotton spinner and manufacturer in so disadvantageous 
a position, when compared with the English, as to 
forbid all piospect of successful competition In the 
investigation now pending, before a Commission of 
Inquiry appointed by the French mmistei, every witness 
m the cotton trade hitherto examined has declared that 
then trade would be ruined in all its departments, if 
English cottons were admitted, even undei a high duty 
The delegates from the Chambers of Commerce of 
Rouen, St Quentin, Lille, Alsace, Troyes, Amiens, 
Calais, and many other seats of the cotton manufacture, 
represent their constituents as feeling the utmost alarm 
at the proposition to rembve the prohibition on foreign 
manufactures established by the law of Februaiy, 1816, 
which they declare to be then “chaiter ot industry,” 
and then “ tutelary aegis "* 

Tile French cotton manufacture was established under 
the contmental system of Napoleon, and m 1810 it 
consumed 25,000,000 lbs of cotton-wool At the peace 

* Evidence of M Lemarcband, of Rouen 
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.it seemed m daiigei of uttei extinction, from the influx 
of the cheaper cottons of England , and , to avoid this 
event, which would have been attended with great 
though only tempoiaiy distress, the government took the 
couise of le-estabhshmg and making peimanent the 
piohibitory system Undei that system the trade con- 
tinued till the present yeai, when a veiy slight and 
paibal lelaxalion was made 

By an alteiation m the tariff made by a loyal oidon- 
nance, dated 8th July, 1834, cotton yarns of the high 
numbeis, namely, those above No 142 Fiench, which 
.uisucis 1<> No 189 English, weie admitted on payment 
ol <i dut\ o( 7 fiancs pei lnlogiamme, or about 2s 7|d 
pei lb , which is a duty of fiom 27 to 33 pei cent 
ad -valorem on the qualities chiefly used It is declared 
bv smcial Fionch spinners that the mtioduction of 
IvnglnJi } am», consequent on this law, has put an end 
to the spimuug of those yams in Fiance The admis- 
sion mil be lav oui able to the manufactuiers of lace and 
muslins, but injurious to the spinners. The fine 
English \ains weie, howevei, extensively introduced 
beloio by the smuggle! * 


* 1 ir relaxation 11 the Fiench tariff was obtained by the able representations 
Oi 'n 0 int V 1 1 <- rs and Dr Bowrmg, the English commissioners at Pans, 
it ling wilder tic ip* ru tions of Mr Poulett Thomson, than the Vice-President of 
■lit. lie id of 1 r u'c., -.’hi used great exertions to obtain a freer commercial inter* 
couisc bc'wecr 1 glam’ and France. The following passages from the “First 
Piport 01 lit Coirmtrcial Relations between France and Great Britain,” by 
Mcbsi \ ill iia t d Bowring, throw some light on the comparative state of cotton 
spinni lg m lht livo countries — “ Of English manufactures, Cotton twist is among 
those »ioei T diiJnltiil introduction into France is the most extensive and irre- 
prt s-nblt It makes its way both by land and sea, in spite of ell in'erdiotions, to 
i contmualh incr r-iiiij, amount The qualities principally in demand are the 
1 ghor i uniLGi-i, which the Trend m'lls rrnrot prodiire, or produre only at an 
ext at ag in jiriLe Vnoflml rttirn states, that Oil l mb No ib’J, which can 
hu iiouent in Pi gland at fr 18 per «ilogramme, sells in France at from ft 30 to 
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It is' stated, m the leply of the Chambex of Com- 
meice at Lyons to the ciiculai of the Munster of' 
Commeice, that English cotton yarns aie horn 45 to 
75 pex cent cheaper than Fiench M. Lemarchand, of 
Rouen, stated that a piotectmg duty of 40 pex cent 
ad valoiem on English yarns would not save the Fiench 
spmnexs from being rained by then admission, and 
M Mimeiel, delegate fiom Lille, Roubaix, and Tur- 
coing, M Roman, fiom the departments of Alsace, 
and seveial othei spinners, gave evidence to the same 
purpoit 

M Mimeiel gave m calculations, to shew the com- 
parative cost of pioducmg 2000 kilogrammes of yarn 
No 100 (Fiench) by 800 spindles, in France and m 
England He estimates that — 

fr 40 The same quality of Trench manufacture, to which no risk of seizure 
attaches, will, it is said, produce fr 42 — the 2 or 3 fr of difference being paid for 
the additional security The numbers principally introduced are from 170 to 200, 
and are employed chiefly for the fabrication of bobbinet (tulle) But there is also 
a large demand for English cotton chains at Tantre i and they are so necessary for 
the existence of that manufacture, that, by the connivance of the Custom-house 
authorities, no seizures take place after the article is lodged in the warehouse of 
the manufacturer He has thus to support an additional cost of from 10 to 40 per 
cent , tlie whole of which, by the connivance of the government, goes to the contra- 
band traders The amount of illicit introduction is calculated at above fr 12,000,000 
There is also a large introduction of English tulle (bobbinet), estimated at mere 
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In England 

In France 

'Cotton-wool costs per lb 

2 fr 

2 fr 40 c 

Duty on 2000 kil of cotton-wool is 

14,000 — 

44,000 fi 

A hoise-power of steam costs 

240 — 

720 — 

Machinery, costing twice as much in 



France as m England, its annual de- 



preciation is twice as great 

800 — 

1,600 — 

Cost of spinning machines per spindle 

20 — 

40 — 

Repairs of machinery, for 800 spindles 

200 — 

400 — 

Cost of lighting 

50 — 

160 — 

Capital requned to produce this quantity 



of yarn 

26,000 — 

44,000 — 

Interest of ditto (at 3 per cent in Eng- 



land, and 5 per cent m France) 

780 — 

2,200 — 


Fiom all these items he deduces a difference of 28 
per cent against the French , m addition to winch, he 
slates that there is the diffeience m the cost of the work- 
manship, which is less in England than m France, in 
pioportion to the quantity and quality of the woik,' — the 
diftcience m the general expenses, winch are greater 
in Fiance, — and, after all, the indisputably superior 
quality of the English yam. 

Another < alculation was given by M Ernest Feray, 
of the house ol Feiay and Co, cotton spinners at 
Fissonue and Rouval : it is as follows — 
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Cost of a Spinning Mill of 25,000 Spindles 


Ar ESSONNE 

Fl a lies 

Cost of the fu at establish 
ment, buildings, and ma 
chincry, 800,000 franca , 
annual depreciation, at 7 J 
per cent 60,000 

Interest of capital, at 5 per 
cent 40,000 

Fuel for the steam engine, 2J 
loads of Blanzy coal, at 45 
fr per load of 15 heetol 
per day, for 300 days 33,750 | 

Fuel for warming the mill 8,000 

Lighting with oil, at 115 fi 
per 100 kilogrammes 8,000 

To obtain 150 kilog of yam, 

172,500 kil of cotton must 
be used, on which the 
duty, at 22 francs the 100 
kilogrammes, is . 37,050 

Cost of 172,600 kil of cotton, 
at 8 fr 33 c —cotton being 
10 per cent, dearer at 
Havre than Liverpool, and 
adding 1 per cent for the 
difference of the expense 
of carriage to the plaoe of 
manufacture . ... 574,425 

Insurance, at 7 fr per 1000 
fr on 800,000 fr (the 
Companies now demand 
10 fr) ... 5,000 

Total . . 787,725 

001,075 


AT MANCHESTER 

Francs 

Cost of the first establish- 
ment, buildings and ma- 
chinery, 500,000 francs, 
annual depreciation, at 7$ 
per cent 37,500 

Interest of capital, at 4 per 
cent 20,000 

Fuel for the steam engine, 2} 
loads of Oldham coal, at 
5 fr CO o per load of 15 
heetol per day for 300 days 4,S7o 

Fuel for warming the mill 1,200 

Lighting with gas, at 5 b per 
1000 cubic feet 2,00# 1 

Duty m England, reduced to 
3 fr 50 o per 100 kilo 
grammes . , 6,000 


Coat of 1 72,500 Idl of cotton, 
at 3 fr per kil . . 517,506 


Insurance, at 5 fr per 1000 
fi on 500,000 fr 2,500 


Total 004,075 


Difference 


183,050 
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M H Baibet, manufactuier of mdiennes at ''Rouen, 
gave in an estimate to the Commission, shewing that an 
establishment, calculated to pioduee 50,000 pieces of 
that aiticle in a year, would cost foi its outfit 450,000 
francs in Fiance, and 270,000 fianes in England, 
and that the annual expenses of the foimei would be 
182,000 francs, and of the lattei 74,750 fianes Ac- 
coiding to M Sanson Davilhei, the delegate of the 
Chamber of Commeice of Pans, a manufactory of 300 
power-looms would cost 610,000 francs to be estab- 
lished at Pans, and only 221,250 francs at Man- 
chestei 

The manufacture of bobbin-net m mutation of the 
Nottingham manufacture, has been caiiied on foi about 
ten yeais <it Calais and Douai, chiefly with thread 
smuggled from England , die number of lace-frames is 
about 1350 , but the manufaetuieis have been con- 
duclnig a losing Uade. Accoidmg to M Abiet, lace 
inauufiiclurei a< Douai, English net is 58£ pei cent 
(heapei than I tench net, and, as has been seen, very 
laige quantities of the foimei aie mtioduced by the 
conli abaiul hade 

In cxaimmng the evidence of the French manufac- 
turers, it must not be foigot that then object was to 
make out a. case foi the continued piohibitiou of English 
cottons, on which account we may leasonably suspect 
then statements of being eolouied, though, perhaps, 
unintentionally it is the opmion of Dr. Bowrmg, 
who*»c judgment, from the minute attention he has given 
to the subject, and from the opportunities he has enjoyed, 
is eniuled 1o gieat lespect, that the additional coat of 
French cotton goods above those of England is en the 
aveiage from 30 to 40 pier cent.; that the inferiority of 
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Fiench machinery is about 25 pei cent., and the in- 
feriority of Fiench laboui, that is, the lesult of the 
laborn of a given numbei of hands for a given numbei 
of horns, is about 20 pei cent. 

A statement, which may be suspected of exaggera- 
tion, was submitted to the Fiench Mmisteiial Com- 
mission by M Mimeiel, as to the extent and value of 
the French cotton manufacture The following aie the 
paiticulais — 



francs 

Annual production of cottons in France 

600,000,000 

Wages and carnage 

400,000,000 

Raw materials, including cotton- wool, dye- 


wares, bleaching materials, &C 

110,000,000 

Interest of capital 

30,000,000 

Depreciation of machinery, &c 

15,000,000 

Keeping up the machinery, &c 

15,000,000 

Profits of producers 

30,000,000 


600,000,000 

The estimate of 600 , 000,000 francs, oi 

£24,000,000 


sterling, as the value of the cottons produced annually 
m France, seems enormous. Equally exaggeiated does 
another estimate of the same witness appear, namely, 
that the French cotton manufacture employs 800,000 
operatives As the whole linpoit of cotton-v ool into 
that country is only about 80,000,000 lbs , whilst that of 
England is 300,000,000 lbs , it is evident that the 
annual value of the goods pioduced must eithei have 
been estimated by us much too low for England, (at 
from £30,000,000 to £34,000,000,) oi by M. Mimeiel 

3 U 
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much too high foi Fiance, (at £24,000,000 ) ^ It is, 
indeed, to be lecollected, that Fienth cottons aie deaiei 
than English, and that the nominal value of then annual 
pioduction must theiefoie be piopoitionably lnghei 
Still, the estimate lieie given must be much above the 
truth In 1817 the late Count Chaptal stated* that 
the value of the cotton goods manufactuied annually m 
France was from 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 fiancs 
the extent of the manufacture is much gieatei now than 
in 1817, but, owing to the fall m the puces, the money 
value cannot have veiy gieatly inci eased 

The estimated number of opeialaves, 800,000, seems 
lidiculous, when compared with the number who aie 
estimated to woik up almost an equal quantity of cotton 
in the United States, namely, 57,466 It is to be re- 
membeied, howevei, that the Americans produce scarcely 
any fine oi fancy goods, and punt but few of then 
cloths , they chiefly make a heavy fabric, wrought not 
by hand, but by the powei-loom whilst m Fiance, on 
the contiary, every species of fine and fancy manufac- 
ture is earned on, as well as printing, and almost all 
the Fiench weaveis work at the hand-loom, and are 
absent from work foi some months in the yeai 
The estimates given m by the witnesses befoie the 
Commission, (who were usually delegated by the local 
Chambers of Commerce,) as to the number of woikmen 
employed in their lespective districts, give some coun- 
tenance to the statement of M Mimeiel Accoidmg to 
those estimates, the whole number of persons employed 
in spixining, weaving, printing, bleaching, dyemg, and 
the other branches, m the principal seats of the cotton 
manufactuie, were as follows — 

* See his Letter In the Rncyl Rrit art “ Gotten Manufacture " 
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Number of 
workmen 

In the airondissemenl of Lille, wheie there are 150 
spinning mills 100,000 

In Alsace, &e — including the depaitments of the 
Haut and Bas Ehtn, Vosges, Haute Sa6ne, and Doubs, 
in all which theie are 56 spinning mills 110,000 

In Noimandy, &c — including the departments of 
Seme-Infeneur, Somme, Pas-de-Calais, l’Aisne, l’Eure, 
and la Manche 129,170 

In the neighbourhood of St Quentin 75,800 

At Amiens 18,000 

At Troyes 15,000 


These make a total of 447,970 ,* and they do not 
include the cotton chstncts of Pans, Tauaie, Lyons, 
Nismes, Montpelliei, and several others If the above 
aie at all to be lelied upon, theie may, perhaps, he 
nearly 600,000 peisons employed in the whole cotton 
manufactme of Fiance, but the piobabihty seems to he 
m favoui of a lower uumbei 

The wages given to the Fieuch workmen, though 
considerably lower per day 01 per week than those of 
the English woilanen, aie leally Inghei m piopoihon to 
the quantity of labour done The English woikman is 
better woith the higher late of wages, than the Fiench 
workman is worth the lowei Tins is the geneia! testi- 
mony of the Fiench manufactuieis The following aie 
the wages given m thiee of the principal cotton district* 
of France — 


* As (lie sittings of the Commission are not finished, I hate not been able Ur 
ascertain any further particulars than those above mentioned 
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m Districts 

Descriptions of Work people 

Daily Wages 




1/rnwcj cents 

francs cents 

1 ille 

Spinners 

men 

3 

0 





— 

women 

1 

20 

to 

1 

25 


Other cotton workers 

1 

75 

to 

2 

0 


Do 

Do 

1 

0 

to 

1 

25 



children 


50 

to 


60 

\ dace 

Spinners 

men 

1 

23 

to 

3 

0 


— 

women 


75 

to 

2 

0 



children 


40 

to 


50 


Calico weavers 

men 


00 

to 

1 

25 


— 

children 


25 

to 


50 


fine weavers 

men 

1 

25 

to 

2 

50 


printers 

men 

1 

25 

to 

3 

0 


engravers 

do 

1 

50 

to 

5 

0 


other operatives 

do 

1 

25 

to 

1 

60 


— 

women 


90 

to 

1 

50 


— 

children 


25 

to 


50 


bleachers 

men 

1 

40 

to 

1 

60 



f men 

1 

50 

to 

3 

0 

S' Quentin 

town operatives 

\ women 


90 

to 

1 

25 



children 


50 

to 

1 

25 



r men 

1 

0 

to 

2 

0 


country operatives J women 


70 

to 

1 

0 


i 

v. children [ 


so 

to 


60 


The piogiess of the French manufacture within the 
last twelve years may he judged of from the following 
table, extracted from the Havre Price Current, corrected 
and revised by a board of merchants — 
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Statpment of the Imports of Cotton into I ranee, the Deliveries from 
the Warehouses, and the Stocks on hand m each Year from 1822 


Years 

Imports 

Deliveries 1 

Stocks, 31st Dei 


Sales 

Sales 

Hales 

1822 

205,861 

215,100 

42,545 

1823 

169,845 

172,312 

40,07b 

1824 

251,074 

243,058 

47,191 

1825 

204,572 

210,400 

35,306 

1826 

320,174 

281,001 

74,479 

1827 

290.G17 

270,693 

85,403 

1828 

206,132 

230,723 

54,812 

1829 

242,230 

204,760 

20,202 

1830 

282,752 

250,784 

61,200 

1831 

218,393 

243,843 

35,1110 

1832 

259,150 

272,403 | 

22,506 


By multiplying the bales by 300, (then average 
weight in lbs ) the above numbers will be 1 educed into 
lbs The quantity impoited m 1832 was 77,747, 700lbs 
and the quantity dehveied foi consumption 81,738, 900lbs 
In the couise of the inquiries of the commission, the 
minister stated that the value of cotton goods exported 
fiom Franco in 1833 was 56,000,000 frpics, or 
£2,240,000 steilmg By far the larger part of these 
goods is sent to the Fiench colonies. In the yeai 
ended 30th September, 1831, Fiench cottons were 
imported into the United States to the amount of 
1,540,732 dollais, oi £321,155 steilmg. 
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It would be supeifluous to entei into detail con- 
cerning the cotton manufactme in the othei countnes 
of Em ope, seeing that none of them is in the least 
likely to compete successfully with that of Gieat Biitain 
The Swiss manufactuie well, and pimt beautifully then 
yams aie 20 pei cent below the Fiench puces, but still 
they cannot compete with the English, except m the 
low numbeis The consumption of cotton in 1831 was 
56,000 bales, oi 18,816,000 lbs The want of coal, — 
the limited watei-powei, alieady fully occupied, — and 
the expense of bunging the raw matenal fiom Genoa 
or Tueste, — must always keep down the manufactuie m 
that countiy 

The Belgian cotton manufactuie at Ghent, established 
during the war, sunk befoie English competition The 
enactment of a piotecting system by the government of 
the United Netherlands, and the monopoly which the 
Belgian manufacturers enjoyed of the supply of the 
Dutch colonies, forced up the manufacture to a veiy 
flourishing state But the separation of Holland and 
Belgium, which has been followed by the loss to the 
lattei of the trade with Dutch colonies, has ciushed 
the manufactme again, and the weaveis and spmneis 
are at this moment in a state of the deepest distress. 

In Prussia, Austria, Saxony, and Lombaidy, this 
manufactme exists, and is spieadingj but m each of 
these countries it is as yet insignificant. They aie all 
very disadvantageously situated as regaids the supply 
of the raw material , they are also more liable to be dis- 
turbed by wais and political commotions than England, 
and' none of them can pretend to compete with England 
in this bianch of mdustrv 
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The, Hindoo weavei, low as aie his u ages, has no 
chance of competing with tlie power-loom The veiy 
lowness of the lemuneration he obtains, is an evidence 
of the feebleness and inefficiency of his exeitions It 
will always be found that the eneigetic laboms of fiee, 
intelligent, well-paid, and well-fed woikmen, will be 
cheaper to the employ ei than the neiveless toil of half- 
starved slaves and baibanans. The Hmdoo weavei, 
notwithstanding the ancient civilization of his country, 
is moie nearly allied to the lattei class than to the 
former, and the appiehension that he will evei beat out 
of the maikel the skilled laboui of England, aided by 
machmeiy, is altogethei visionary The attempt to 
woik a spmmng-mill m Calcutta, with machmeiy sent 
fiom England, has pioved an uttei failure 
The feai entertained of the competition of otliei 
nations, has at ckffeient times led the manufactiueis to 
remonstiate loudly against peimittmg the exportation 
of English vain Our gieatest advantage over othei 
nations, they have aigued, is in our spinning machmeiy, 
foreigneis cannot pioduce yam comparable to ouis , but 
if they obtain our yam, they can easily manufacture it 
into cloth, they therefoie buy our yam, but not our 
manufactuied goods •, and thus they deprive England of 
all that profitable employment foi her weavers, which 
she might otherwise secuie The argument is plausible, 
and it has again and again been used by the manu- 
facturer of Manchester, Bolton, Stockpoit, and other 
places, m applications to pailiament to piohibit the 
exportation of cotton yam, horn the year 1800, about 
which time yarn was first expoited, to the yeai 1818, 
and even occasionally to the present day The names 
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of tlie laigest manufactuieis in Lancaslme weie attached 
•to such petitions. 

It is quite tiue that seveial of the continental nations 
buy laige quantities of English yam, and weave it into 
cloth Russia, for example, leceives oui yam to the 
value of £1,087,662 a year, and only impoits English 
cotton manufactures to the value of £142,463 But it 
does not follow, as is often token foi gi anted, that if we 
weie to refuse to Russia the pioduce of our spinners, 
she would be compelled to take the pioduce both of oui 
spinneis and our weaveis Yam may be bought in 
olher countries besides England , and though it should 
be of inferior quality, the same imperial mandate, which 
now compels the Russians to weaa then home-made 
cotton manufactures deaiei oi woise than they might 
bo obtained fiom England, might equally compel them 
to purchase the yam of Fiance, Germany, or America, 
ldlhei than English manufactuied goods The policy 
lecommended by oui weavers, therefoie, might mjuie 
the spinneis, without benefiting themselves. That a 
prohibition to expoit cotton yarn would operate as a 
poweiful stimulus to the establishment of spinning mills, 
and to the diligent cultivation of that branch of mdustiy, 
in other countries, is abundantly evident That it 
would piovoke othei governments altogethei to exclude 
English manufactures, is highly probable. The ulti- 
mate result of such a policy would theiefoie be rathei to 
lessen than to mciease the demand for the produce of 
English laboui, and to rendei othei countries far more 
independent of us than they are at present 

If the exportation of yarn had leally diminished the 
exportation of manufactured goods, theie might seem 
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to be justice iu the asseition, that England has lost a' 
source of piofitable employment which she might othei- 
wise have enjoyed But this is not the case The 
export of manufactured goods lias been constantly on 
the mciease Not a single weavei, theiefoie, has been 
thrown out of employment by the exportation of yam, 
though an additional liumbei of spmneis has found 
employment New capital has been continually invested 
m the tiade The extension of the manufactuie has 
been sufficiently lapid and gieat to satisfy any oidmary 
ambition or cupidity Theie is no likelihood that the 
total value of orn cotton exports would have been lngho 
than at present, if the expoitation of yarn had been pro- 
hibited, but the revel sc 

The punciple winch alone would justify a piohibition 
of the exportation of yam, would lequnc that we should 
export no article except m its last and most finished 
state — that we should sell to foieigners not plain goods, 
but dyed and punted cloths , not cottons m the piece, 
but made up into garments and diapeiy, not oui sheep’s 
wool, but finished woollen and worsted cloth , not non 
and steel, but cutleiy, tools, aud machines, not tools 
and machmes, but the ai tides they aie intended to 
make On the same principle, America ought to manu- 
factuie all her own cotton, Russia hei flax, Saxony her 
wool, Sweden hei iron, Italy liei sdk , and governments 
should tedte upon them to pi escribe in what channels 
capital and mdustiy should flow, fiom the beginning to 
the end of their couise, instead of leaving that to be 
decided by the sagacity of individuals, under the sure 
guidance of self-interest. Such interfeieuce would be 
about as wise as it would be to piop and tram eveiy 
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-tiee of the forest If the history of the woollen manu- 
facture, winch presents a long senes of idle interpo- 
sitions on the part of the legislature, — each new law 
proclaiming the inefficiency and folly of those that pie- 
ceded it — had not been enough to shew the futility of 
the meddling policy,* the histoiy of the cotton manu- 
factuie ought at least to have given confidence to all 
connected with that trade, that the let-alone policy was 
the wisest and best Theie is room foi the industry of 
olhoi nations beside our own We shall not be starved 
by allow mg them to live , The pooiest states have 
gcncmlh been those, whose pettifogging legislation 
has grasped at eveiy advantage, and sponged every 
foicigner the richest are , those which have given 
perfect freedom to domestic industry, and unrestricted 
permission to all the world to buy and sell at their 
maits 


In concluding this Histoiy of the British Cotton 
ManufdCluie, the author may he permitted to expiess 


* 1 lie histo nf ilie woollen manufacture furnishes a case exactly in point, to 
prmc ilie tout luv n attempting to engross every branch of manufacturing industry 
to ouredm In ihi reign of dames 1 (1608,) a royal proclamation was issued, 
mnhi'iitu g the cxpoi r ition of woollen cloths m (he ttihife state , this was expressly 
irtc"drd to deprive the Netherlands of a branch of employment which engaged 
inai \ hands m th r country, namely, the dyeing and finishing of English woollens, 
and t w s t xpii 'ul that our contim ntal customers would then be obliged to obtain 
lie fin <-lud uoilis from England, which, of course, would bring a great additional 
imoiMtm cmplowi int to our dyeis The result not merely disappointed the 
gricdj expeecat on, which dictated this act, but it distressed our manufacturers, 
wi.lioi* Ini i filing oiu dyers The foreign demand for English cloths Was aimi- 
milieu , tie goieinir<nt of the Netherlands retaliated upon ns by prohibiting the 
importation of ui L glah woollen », and the king was obliged in 1615 to acknow- 
ledge h'j folly, bv repealing the prohibition he Iiad enacted 
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a sentiment he has often felt during its composition,’ 
namely, that his subject denves mteiest not meiely 
from the magnitude of the bianch of mdustiy which 
he has attempted to describe, but from the wonderful 
extent of intei couise which it has established between 
this country and every part of the globe , — not merely 
from the fact, that Manchester Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
indeed several large counties of England and Scotland, 
owe to the cotton manufactiue a gieat propoition of 
their wealth and populousness, but that the Americas 
and the East are by the same means umted m new 
and poweiful bonds of aunty with England , — nor even 
merely from the contemplation of the uch and mutually 
advantageous commerce which this manufactuie has 
enabled Englishmen to maintain with all the nations 
of the woild, but from the moi al benefits which such a 
commeice, centeimg m and radiating from a country 
at the head of civilization, may be the means of spread- 
ing to the less enlightened parts of the earth No 
nation evei had a more universal commerce than tins 
no manufacturers evei clothed so many of the human 
family, as the cotton manufacturers of England From 
so extended an intercom se, it may reasonably be antici- 
pated that the minds of our population, as well as then 
outward cucumstances, will be enriched and improved , 
seeing that it is the natural effect of such intercourse to 
impart knowledge and to remove prejudice But it is 
also their privilege to be enabled to communicate to 
other nations a shaie of their own advantages The 
civilization of England flies abioad on the wings of its 
commerce. Plnlanthiopy could not desire a more 
powerful agent for diffusing light and liberty through 
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the woild It will he a proud distinction for the Tnanu- 
factureis of England, if their tiade should mimstei 
to the moral impiovement of the human species To 
pioduce such an effect is worthy of then- ambition , and 
if accomplished, it will be a mold honourable achieve- 
ment than all then tnumphs m science and the arts 


THE END. 
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A Byssus — Egyptian Manufactures Pnge 10 

There is a passage in Herodotus which has been understood as 
shewing that the Egyptians manufactuied cotton, and used cotton 
cloth os wrappings foi their mummies In his description of the 
mode of embalming (book n c 80 ), that antlioi says, the body was 
closely wrapped in bandages of cloth, the quality of which he indi- 
cates by the words trivldvog PuamvyQ These words are rendered by 
the translators (Larcher and Beloc) “ cotton ’’ several other writers 
have given the same meaning to pvaaog, 01 byssus , yet the meaning 
of this word is, at best, very doubtful Isidore (Orig 1 xix c 27 ) 
says distinctly that it was an exceedingly white and soft kind of j flux 
Julius Pollux (lib vn 12 ) says that it denotes the finest flax, cotton, 
and the silky beard of the pinna marina Pausamas states (In Ehacu 
11) that byssus grew m Egypt, Judea, India, and Elis, which is truo 
of flax, but cotton certainly did not at that time grow m any part of 
Greece Theie has been much controveisy on this word, and it lins 
even been doubted whether byssus belonged to the vegetable, animal, oi 
mineral fyngdom In all probability Herodotus, by aivSSvoe pmoivys, 
meant linen made of a fine and peculiar kind of flax, or a cloth of 
delicate texture, without reference to the material of which it was 
made That pioaoe meant cotton is rendered highly improbable by 
the fact, that no mqmmy-coverings have yet been found which are 
made of this material, but all of linen 
I had intended to discuss this question more at length, but am 
spared that labour by the successful investigations of Mr Thomson, 
of Clitheroe, who has lately set at rest this vex ala questio, by a disco- 
very which i educes a great deal of the learning that has been 
expended upon it to tho character of old lumber The difficulty of 
ascertaining whether the mummy-cloths (of which the specimens are 
exceedingly numeious) weie made of linen or cotton, has at length been 
overcome , and though no chemical test could be found out to settle 
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the question, it has been (leaded by that important aid to scientific 
scrutiny, the microscope Mi Thomson’s disgovery was embodied in a 
paper read by him last year to the Royal Society I have been 
favoured with his permission to transfer the whole to my work, and 
he has also kindly presented me with the interesting engraving 
which accompanied it The papei contains so much curious and 
valuable mfoimation that it will be read with interest — 


“ On the Mummy Cloth of Egypt , with Observations on some 
Manuf actus es of the Ancients By Jamfs Thomson, Esq , 
FRS 

“The inquiries which form the subject of the following papeT were 
undertaken many years ago circumstances which it is unnecessary 
here to explain, have delayed their publication , but the results were 
communicated to numerous individuals The revival lately of similar 
mquiTiO'* li\ others apparently unacquainted with what is already 
Known, induces mo to believe that this communication may not be 
wholly without mteie»t 

1 AIv attention was attracted to the subject of Egyptian manufac- 
tures hi I'm late Mr Rtlzom m the year 1822, during the exhibition 
ot n mod* I of the a i ole nt tomb discovered by that enterprising travel- 
< in llgipt lie hud the goodness to present to me various speei- 
m* ns of < loth olm.Hi fiom the mummies in his possession, one of which 
he hud ontiioh (luiui od 

‘ On mi rciii irking that these fabrics scarcely deserved the appella- 
tion ot ‘ tine liven," much from all antiquity had been bestowed on 
the linen ot Tai pt, and that the observations of Dr Hadley, m the 
Philosophical 1 rnnsai rums for the yeal 1784, had thrown some doubt 
on the 'uppo=ed fineness of this linen, he informed me that during his 
leseaiolies in T.r\pt, in those tombs and mummy-pits which lie had 
explored, he had met with cloth of every degree of fineness, from the 
coarsest sacking to die finest and most transparent muslin, a fact 
winch I sub-equenth lound in a great degree confirmed by the acqui- 
sition of some ntuirst.ug specimens of mummy cloth sent to this 
eoiirfrv L\ the thou Consul -geneial of Egypt, the late Mr Salt 
llii* subject enpeaiiiig to me sufficiently interesting to deserve inves- 
turalion <mrl lmnng (olU’Bted a variety of specimens of cloth, myfirst 
cure was to pm. 1'1 tarn of hat material they were made This question 
h ul alrcdi engugod the attention of various inquirers, and given 
b ltu to learned dissei tuCqns 

“liouclle, m ‘he Memoirs of the Efenoh Academy ofSciencesfbr the 
ven J7o0 , LaiW'er, the translator of Herodotus, in the notes to that 



celebrated work , a 
tract De Bj/sso An 
own examination 

this opinion, on tbeir authority, was adopted by the learned ol Europe 
It is singular that neither in the memoir of Houelle, noi m the notes 
of Larcher, nor in the dissertation of Dr Forster, m which this opinion 
is expressed, are any giounds assigned for, 01 any proofs given of, 
this opinion The amount of their assertion is, that having examined 
the bandages of various mummies, which are designated by them, 
and some of which I have myself since caiefully examined, they found 
all those which were fiee fiom lesmous mattei to be cotton I am 
forced to confess, that with all the attention I could bestow upon them, 
and with the assistance of various intelligent manufacturers, I was 
unable to ainve at such a conclusion Some were of opinion that tho 
cloth was cotton , others that it was linen , and some again, that there 
were m the collection specimens of both, — a proof that our means of 
judging were unworthy of confidence 

“The great difference m the specific gravities as well as in the con 
ducting power of linen and cotton, is sufficient to enable us, by caicfal 
experiments, to discriminate nccuiately between them, and theie are 
few individuals who have been accustomed to the use of both cotton 
and linen who cannot readily distinguish, by that delicate sense ol 
touch diffused over the whole body, between the two fabrics but 
such tests lequire much larger poitions of tho material than I had at 
my disposal, many of tho specimens submitted to my examination 
not being larger than a shilling I found the difference of smell in 
the burnt fibies, and the degree of polish which each kind of doth 
took on being rubbed with a glass stopper, as well ns other empirical 
modes suggested to me, liable to great uncertainty, and I sought in 
vain for any chemical test It oceuned to me, that tho supposed unfit- 
ness of Cotton lmt, compared with linen, for dressing wounds had 
been accounted for by the different form ot their fibres, the one being 
sharp and angulav, and the other round and smooth , and, in fact, I 
found m the 12th volume of the Philosophical Transactions, for the 
year 1Q78, this structure ascribed to them by that early microscopic 
observer, Mi Leuwenhoeh, It seemed to me, therefore, that the most 
simple mode of distinguishing between cotton and linen would be to 
subject the fibres to examination under a powerful micioscope Not 
being possessed of such an instrument, nor accustomed to its manage- 
ment, my friend Mr Children undertook, tluough SirEverard Home, 
to solicit the assistance of Mr Bauer, whose labours are well know n 
to the scientific world, and whose microscopic drawings have for a 
senes of years enriched the Ti ansactions of the Royal Society I trans- 
mitted to him various fibres of cotton and linen, both manufactured 
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ttnd in their raw state, as well as fibres of unravelled munirify cloth, 
and m a few days I received from him a letter, in which he pro- 
nounced every specimen of mummy cloth subjected to lus examination 
to be linen 

“ This letter was accompanied by a beautiful drawing, exhibiting 
the fibres of both raw and unravelled cotton as flattened cylifideis, 
twisted like a corkscrew, whilst the fibres of linen and vanous 
mummy cloths were straight and cyhnducal 

“ Repeated observations having established beyond all doubt the 
power of the microscope accurately to distinguish between the fibres 
of cotton and linen, I obtained, through the kindness of various indi- 
viduals connected with the British Museum, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Hunterian Museum of Glasgow, as well as other public 
institutions, both at home and abroad, a great variety of cloths of 
hnman mummies, and of animals and birds, which being subjected to 
the microscope of Mr Bauer, proved without exception to he linen , 
noi has he, amongst the numerous specimens we have both collected 
during many years, been able to detect a single fibre of cotton , a fact 
smoe recently confirmed by others, and proving incontestably that the 
mummy cloth of Egypt was linen 

§ II 


“The filaments of cotton, when viewed through a powerfullnstiu- 
ment, such as the improved achromatic microscope of Ploessl of Vienna, 
which for magnifying powei and clearness of vision Mr Bauer has 
found superior to every other he has had an opportunity of u*mg, 
apneni t) be transparent glnssv tubes, flattened, nnd fwxsted round 
Ill'll o*n axis V ■>"{ t o i of the I lain lit resembles in iome degree a 
figure of o, I lie toll" origin ill i c.\ liiidrn.ul lnu mg <o' biased most m 
the mmdic, forming serm-t ilu-s on ea< h side, wh ch give to the fibre, 
when viewed hi certain light*, t n anpeariuice of u flat ubboilwitha 
hem 0” hordci at cnc.li edge The umf< rin irnespaiency of the 
filament i impound bj snail i.ipgilai figures, in nil probability 
wrinliius oi crci'-ei arising liom the do*ici at' on of tlip tube The 
tW’“t< d and ioTk*ei«w Form of the lihiiLoni of cotton distinguishes it 
from a,' other lcgptabie hbio», and is uliaiaclpiis it of tlie tulh ripe 
and mat oic pol Mi Bpuci basing aaccita ned ihut the fibies of the 
unupc seed ne siinp'c uuLwisted cvimducii ubes, w meb never twist 


afterword* if sop riiCd from the p 1 iut but une.i the wiis ripen, even 
bptore the cupsulu hursts, the c\ Imdiical lubes collti wo m the middle, 
and assume the foim ulreartj dtserd'od, n id who b is ai uurately d^lt- 
nented .n me aooompnnj mg drawing ' / ^ 

“Th s form and clwaolPi the fibres retain ever nttei, and in that. 
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respect undergo no change thiough the opeiation of spinning, weaving, 
bleaching, printing, and dyeing, nor in all the subsequent domestic 
operations of washing, &c , till the stuff is worn to i ags , and then 
even the violent process of reducing those rags to pulp for the purpose 
of making paper, effects no change in the structure of these fibres 
' With Ploessl’s microscope, 1 says Mr Bauer, ‘loan ascertain whe- 
ther cotton lags’have been mixed with lmen m any manufactured 
paper whatever ’ 

“The elementary fibres of flax ( hnurn mtatimmum ) are also trans- 
parent tubes, cylindrical, and articulated or jointed like a cane 11ns 
latter structuie is only observable by the aid of an excellent instru- 
ment They are accurately deliueated m the annexed engiavmg 


hiplanation of the Plate 

“ First row of figures A Fibres of the umipc seed of cotton In 
that state the fibres aia perfect cylindrical tubes At* is a fibre 
represented as seen undei water, showing that the water find giadually 
entered and enolosed several air-bubbles, proving the tube to he quite 
hollow and without joints 

“B The fiist two fibies are from npe cotton and are nlreadj 
twisted, though the pod or capsule is not yet buist, and is still on the 
growing plant The other thiee fibres are of law cotton prepared for 
manufacture 

C Various fibres of umavelled threads of manufactured cotton The 
fibres of cotton m the annexed drawing are represented of an inch 
in length, and aie magnified 400 times m diameter In thickness these 
fibres vary from jJ 0 to ^ part of an inch The twiBts or turns in a fibre 
of cotton are from 800 to 800 in an inch 
“ Second row of figures 
“ Fig 1 Fibres of raw flax before spinning 
« Fig 2 Fibres of umavelled threads of manufactured flax 
“ Fig 8 4 S Fibies of the unravelled threads of various mummj 
cloths 

“ Fig 6 Fibies of unravelled threads of the olotli of Dr Gianville’s. 
mummy, supposed to he cotton The specimens are all flax, 
and the fibres remaikably strong and kige 
“ Fig 7 Fibres of unravelled threads of several Ibis mummies 
“ Fig 8 Fibres of unravelled threads of the mummy of an ox’s 
head 

“ All the annexed figuies of fibres of flax represent each ^ of an 
inch in length, and are magnified 400 times in diameter They vary 
in thickness from gfa to part of an inch 

3 Y 
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* “ Of the productions of the loom amongst tho nations of antiquity, 
with the exception of those which form the subject of this papei, we 
know only what is to be gathered from the few scattered notices m 
ancient writeis Even the great work of Pliny, the encyclopaedia of 
that day, and with all its defects an invaluable collection of facts, 
affords but scanty mfoimation Of the manufactures of the Egyptians 
and of their domestic arts our knowledge is more ample, but we aie 
more indebted to their monuments than to their historians , and the 
paintings which adorn their tombs, and which are fresh at the present 
day as from the hand of the aitist, have revealed to us moie than all 
the writers of antiquity 

“ Of the products of the Egyptian loom, however, we know scarcely 
inor, 1 1 an the mummy-pits have disclosed to us , and it would be as 
iiiircu-oi able to look through modern sepulchres for specimens and 
proof's ol the state of manufacturing art amongst ourselves, as to 
deduce u»i opinion of the skill of the Egyptians fiom those fragments 
of clolh which envelop their dead, and have come down, almost un- 
changed to our own time The curious or costly fabrics which 
adorned the lmng, and were the pride of the industry and skill of 
Thebes, have perished ages ago Theie are, however, amongst these 
n mums some which are not unworthy of notice, which carry us back 
lino the workshops of former times, and exhibit to us the actual 
Jiihoius of the weaveis and dyers of Egypt more than two thousand 
\(*f> s atrci 

“The great mass of the mummy cloth employed in bandages and 
colorings, whether of birds, animals, or of the human species, is of 
course texture, especially that more immediately m contact with the 
boilj ami which is generally impregnated with resinous or bitumi- 
nous matter The upper bandages, nearer the surface, aie finer 
Sometimes the whole is enveloped in a covering coarse and thick, and 
ven like the sacking of the present day , sometimes m doth, coarse 
ami open, like that used in our cheese-presses, for which it might 
«*a=il\ oo mistaken In the College of Surgeons are various specimens 
of oloths, some of which are very curious 

Tho beauty of the texture and peculiarity m the structure of a 
mummy cloth given to me by Mr Belzom was very striking It was 
free fiom gum, or resin, or impregnation of any kind, and had evi- 
denth been originally white It was close and firm, yet very elastic 
Tho j ai *i of both warp and woof was remarkably even and well spun 
The thread of the warp was double, consisting of two finer threads 
twisted together. The woof was single, The warp contained 60 
threads in an inch , the woof, oi weft, only 44. The fineness of these 
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materials, estimated after the manner of cotton yam, was about 30 
hanks in the pound 

“ The subsequent examination of a great variety of mummy cloths 
showed that the disparity between the waip and woof belonged to the 
system of manufacture, and that the warp generally had twice 01 
thrice, and not seldom four times, the number of threads in an inch 
that the woof hftd thus, a cloth containing 80 threads of warp in the 
inch, ot a fineness about 24 hanks in the pound, had 40 thieads lit the 
woof , another with 120 threads of warp of 30 hanks, had 40 , and a 
third specimen only 30 threads m the woof These have each respect- 
ively, double, treble, and quadruple the number of thieads in the 
warp that they have in the woof This structure, so different fiom 
modern cloth, which has the proportions nearly equal, ongmated, 
piobably, in the difficulty and tediousncss of getting m the woof when 
the shuttle was thrown by hand, which is the practice m India at the 
present day, and which there ore weavers still living, old enough to 
remember the universal practice in tins country 

“ I have alluded to Borne specimens of mummy cloth sent to this 
country by the late Mr Salt I am unacquainted with their history 
or origin further than that they were brought from Thebes, and wcie 
contained in the outei packing-case of a mummy now m the British 
Museum They were evidently the spoils ot some othei mummy, but 
when and where opened I have in vain endeavouied to learn There 
weio various fiagments of diftereut degiees of fineness , some fringed 
at the ends, and some striped at the edges They merit a more parti- 
cular description 

“ My first impression on seeing these clothB was that the finest 
kinds weie muslm, and of Indian manufacture, since we learn from 
the “Penplus of the Erytliroan Sea,” ascnbed to Arrian, hut more 
probably the work of some Greek merchant, himself engaged in the 
trade, that muslins fiom the Ganges were an article of export fiom 
India to the Arabian Gulf, but this suspicion of their being cotton 
was soon removed by the raicioscope of Mr Bauer, which shewed 
that they were all, without exception, linen Some were thm and 
transparent, and of very delicate texture The finest appeared to be 
made of yarns of near 100 hanks in the pound, with 140 threads in the 
inch m the warp, and about 84 in the woof A specimen of muslm in 
the Museum of the East India House, the finest production of the 
Dacca loom, has only 100 threads in an inch in the warp, mid 84 in 
the woof, but the surprising fineness of the j arns, which, though spun 
by hand, is not less than 230 hanks in the pound, gives to this fabric 
its unrivalled tenuity and lightness 

“ Some of the cloths were fringed at the ends, and one, a sort of 
scarf about four foot long and twenty inches wide, was fringed at botli 
ends Three or four threads twisted togcthci with the fingers to form 
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a strong one, and two of these again twisted together and knotted at 
the middle and at the end to pi event unravelling, formed the, fringe, 
precisely like the silk shawls of the present day 

“ The selvedges of the Egyptian cloths generally aie formed with 
tin an i*< -t care, and are well calculated by then strength to protect 
i'i(> tlorh hom accident Fillets of etiong cloth or tape also sccuie 
i io i m 1 - of the pieces from injury, shewing a knowledge of all the 
hi rlc foiouices of modern manufacture Several of the specimens, 
noth of tine and coaise cloth, were bordeied with blue stripes of 
muoua p 'items, and in some alternating with narrow lines of another 
colom 1 oe width of the patterns varied from half an inch to an inch 
ui'd i ijm iter In the latter were seven blue stupes, the broadest 
mxmi halt an inch wide nearest the selvedge, followed by five veiy 
uiuiow ones, and terminated by one an eighth of an inch broad Had 
tiiio jHctii'i i, instead of being confined to the edge of the cloth, been 
rc pi nuil across its whole bieadth, it would have formed a modern 
gingh.i'ii, which we can scarcely doubt was one of the articles of Egyp- 
tian indii'Wy A small pattern about half an inch broad formed the 
edgii p 0. one of the finest of these cloths, and was composed of a stripe 
ot 111 ic, billowed by three nairow lines of the same colour, alternating 
n i Hi I in ( o lines of a fawn colour, forming a simple and elegant border 
I' i lose iTiipes were produced in the loom by coloured threads pre- 
iiou-l\ d\ od m the yarn The nature of the fawn colour I was unable 
to di ir linine It was too much degraded by age, and the quantity too 
small, <n enable me to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion Though 
I 1 1 1 no doubt the colouring matter of the blue stripes was indigo, I 
Mbjictcd the cloth to the following examination Boiled m water 
for some time, the colour did not yield m the least , nor was it at all 
iflei led by soap, noi by strong alkalies Sulphuric acid, diluted only 
so fai a* not to destroy the cloth, had no action on the colour Chlo- 
ride oi lime gradually reduced, and at last destroyed it Strong nitiic 
i'i il lb lipped upon the blue turned it orange, and, in the same instant, 
destroy oil it These tests pi ove the colouring mattei of these sjtripcs 
ti lie ind sro 

" luis dye was unknown to Herodotus, for he makes no mention 
ol it It was known to Pliny, who, though ignorant of its true 
nnfine and the history of its pioduction, has correctly described the 
most (uuiuctenstio of its properties, the emission of a beautiful purple 
inpoin wnen exposed to heat Had his commentators been ac- 
quainted with the sublimation of indigo, it would have Saved 
many learned doubts We learn from the " Penplus,” that it was 
an ailude of export from Baihaiikd on the Indus to Egypt, where 
Hs employment by the manufacture! s of that country, probably from 
u icinote period, is dearly established by the specimens heie 
described. 
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“ Amongst the vanous cloths for which I am indebted to the curators 
of the^Huntercan Museum at Glasgow, is one of a pale brick or red 
colour My attention was lately recalled to this specimen by observing 
a similar coloui m the outer coveungs of two fine mummies presented 
to the University of London by Mr Morrison, one of winch has been 
lecently unrolled Having obtained specimens of both, I subjected 
them, with that fiom Glasgow, to the following expeuments Treated 
with cold water, the coloui was not affected Boiling distilled water 
in a few minutes nearly lemovod the whole Diluted sulphuric or 
muriatic acid had no action on it , but a feeble alkali, whether carbon- 
ated or caustic, destioyed the coloui immediately Examined with a 
lens, the specimens from Glasgow exhibited small distinct grains or 
concretions, of a red coloui, disseminated through the fibres of the 
cloth Notwithstanding the fugitive nature of the colouring matter 
of safflower, the carthamui tint (onus of botanists, I am strongly dis- 
posed to consider the thiee specimens here examined as having been 
dyed with that plant The small gianulai particles of a red colour 
observed in the Glasgow specimen me sometimes found in cloth dyed 
with carthamu! Theie is also m the covering of the mummy of the 
London University which is nnstnpped, a rosj hue peculiar to this 
dye The resistance of the colour to acids, and itB instant yielding to 
the weakest alkalies, is charactenstic of Safflower Lastly, emthamut 
has long been nn aiticle of cultivation in Egypt, and the fiist pro- 
cesses employed by the European dyers were derived, with the dyp 
itself, from that countiy, where in all probability it lias been culti- 
vated and used for ages, and is to tins day an in tide of considciable 
export 

" In the Glasgow mummy there was, moreover, a narrow slip of 
cloth about four inches broad, extending from the ciown of the head 
to the feet, of a yellowish colour, of which portions were still fiesli 
On examination, no mordant appeared to have been used to fix this 
dye, and washing in cold water greatly impaired it Comparative 
expedients made on this colour, and on that afforded liy car thamus 
to simple water before the pink dye is extracted, left little doubt of 
their being identical They were slightly and similarly affected by 
solutions of alumina and of iron, and appealed to have very feeble 
affinities for either vegetable fibre or any of the earthy or metallic 
bases 

“ Though the age of the mummies from which these specimens 
weie derived has not been ascertained, yet we may fairly pi esume 
that it goes bock to a period so far i emote as to make the preservation 
so long of delicate and fugacious colouring matter like carthamus, or 
even the more permanent one of indigo, very suiprising, anil proves that 
substances which leadily yield to the combined and destructive agency 
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of heat or light and moisture, are almost unalterable when seemed 
fiom the action of the latter Portions of the blue doth whijph had 
resisted m the dark and dry sepulchres ol Thebes for ages, lost, by a 
few days’ exposure on the grass, nearly all then colour 

« Mummy cloth not stained or discoloured by lesm or bitumen is 
generally of a pale-brown oi fawn colour, which has been supposed 
to arise from some astringent pi eparation employed by the Egyptians 
foi its preservation All this cloth imparts to water a brown colour, 
in which I have sought in vain for any trace of tannin In none ot 
the specimens I have examined did eithei gelatine or albumen, 01 
solutions of iron, afford any piecipitate , but tbe subacetate of lead 
produced a cloud, indicating tbe presence of extiactive matter I am 
inclined to think that if astringent matter lias been found, it is m 
those bandages which have received a preparation of gum or resin, 
and which are distinguished from the otheis by their stiffness These 
I have not examined All these cloths, whether fine 01 coarse, are 
more 01 less lotten Of the numerous specimens which have fallen 
under my notice, the outer covering of the fine mummy in the London 
University has suffered least it is compaiatively sound Whether 
this be an argument against its high antiquity, I know not , hut the 
doth is evidently ancient Egyptian noi is it, I believe, pretended 
that in. those factitious mummies manufactured by the Arabs, of 
which several were found by Blumenbach in the British MuBeum, the 
bandages and envelopes are not genuine Of the ancient cloth there 
is such an accumulation in the mummy pits and sepulchres of Egypt, 
as to have become an object of speculation in Euiope, for tbe purpose 
of making paper Tbe inquiries, tlierefoie, which form the subject of 
this communication are not affected by any question of the integrity 
of those mummies from whence the specimens were derived, of which, 
however, no doubt is entertained 

“The period during which the custom of embalming pi evaded m 
Egypt, embraces a long succession of ages From the fiist of the 
Pharaohs to the last of the Ptolemies, with whom this ancient rite is 
supposed to have become almost extinct, ehronologists reckon more 
than twenty centuries during w Inch the art waB piactised which has 
handed down to us these scanty lemams of Egyptian industry, the 
only vestiges of the labouis of the ancient loom now in existence 
they piove the arts of spinning and weaving flax to have attained 
a high degiee of peifection, many ot the specimens of mummy cloth 
here described being of a quality to excite admiration even at tlie 
present day, and the finest of these fabrics appioaching m excellence 
our delicate muslins, The coloured bordeis establish the faot of 
indigo having been known and used as a dye m Egypt, from a remote 
sera. 
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“ During this long period, industry and the ,uts or life connected 
with^civilization must have made considei able pi ogress, which we 
shall, however, remain unable satisfactory to ti ace till more accuinte 
knowledge of the ancient language and ohaiacteis of the Egyptians 
shall have interpreted the dates, and fixed the chronology of their 
monuments and paintings In the tomb of Beni H assail is a repre 
sentation of a loom (figured in Count Mmutoli’s Travels) of such pu- 
mseval simplicity as to resemble the first mde efforts of Bavage art 
to form a web, such as Don Ulloa m lus voyages has described as 
used by the native Indians of South Ameiica Between this loom, 
and that m which the coislet of Amasis was woven, mentioned by 
Herodotus, and more paiticularly described by Pliny as a wonderful 
specimen of manufacturing art, the distance is immense 

“It is not improbable that future researches directed to this object 
may discover, m the ancient sepulchres and mummy pits, fragments 
of cloth, now tiodden under foot and unheeded by the traveller, 
which would throw much light on the interesting subject of ancient 
manufactures 

‘The question debated amongst the learned, of the nature of the 
byssus of the ancients, I may in conclusion be permitted to observe, 
appears to me to be finally settled by the present communication 
Herodotus states that the Egyptians wrapped their dead m cloth of 
the bysms It has been Ehewn that without exception every specimen 
of mummy cloth yet examined lias proved to be linen We owe, 
tlierefoie, the satisfactory establishment of the fact, that the byssus 
of the ancients was flax, to the microscope of Mr Bauer ” 


NOTE, 

Relative to the Form of the Fibres of Cotton 
By Jambs Tiiomsoh, F R S 

la the first volume of the “ Bulletin de la Soeielc Industrielle de Mul- 
Aousen,” published in 1828, is a memoir, by Mr Josud Heilman, 
entitled “ Observations Mieroseopiques sui la forme, la finesse, et la 
force des Siemens de Coton,” m which he ascribes to the fibres of 
Cotton the same form precisely given to them in the drawing of Mr 
Bauei, datedFeb II, 1822, which accompanies my paper “On Mummy 
Cloth" 

Mr Heilman’s “ Observations” are accompanied by a drawing of 
Mr Edward Koechlin, of the fibres of cotton Whoever will take the 
trouble to compare the two drawings, will detect internal evidence 
of the one being derived from the other Mr Heilman’s paper being 
published m 1828, and mine m 1834, rendeis some explanation 
necessary 
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Jn 1822 or 1828, Mi Edward Kocchlin v, as in England, and during 
a visit he paid to me at Pnmiose, he saw Mr Bauer’s di awing,, and 
requested permission to copy it, winch was readily gi anted It is 
from this drawing and Mr Koechlni’s communication, that Mr 
Heilman’s “ Observations Microscopiques” are derived 
The paltiy fraud of appropriating to himself the ojiservatioits’of 
others, without acknowledgment, might have passed unnoticed by me 
for ever, had not the friends of Mi Bauer considered this explanation 
necessary 


XOHDQN H FISHER, R FISHER, AND F JACKSON, PRINTERS. 
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